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REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH THE 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 


NDER date of October 2 I received a letter addressed to ‘“Wil- 

liam S. Hoffman, President, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania.”” The letter was from the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, inviting me to attend a Conference on Inter-American 
Relations in the Field of Education in Washington on November 9 
and 10. I immediately sent the letter to the President of The Penn- 
sylvania State College stating that in all probability the letter had 
been misaddressed, pointing out, however, that I was this year Presi- 
dent of the Registrars’ Association. President Hetzel suggested that 
I write to Mr. Hull stating the facts. A letter from Mr. Hull under 
date of October 13 stated that the letter had been misaddressed and 
that I was invited as President of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars. 

The Conference was held in the Mayflower Hotel and the at- 
tendance was remarkable. A list of those planning to attend, as of 
October 26, occupies thirty-four pages of double-spaced mimeo- 
gtaphed material, indicating that there were to be representatives 
from practically every state in the Union and from the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. Representatives from industry, as, for 
instance, the President of General Motors and of the Ford Motor 
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Company, were listed in the report. On exhibition may be seen the 
list of representatives to the Conference, mimeographed reports from 
the Pan-American Union and the Division of Intellectual Co-operation 
of the Pan-American Union, various announcements for other con- 
ventions; and the Act authorizing the closer relationship among the 
American Republics. These documents were received prior to the 
Conference. At the Conference additional documents were distributed, 
all of which are of vital importance to anyone interested in this field. 
A monumental mimeographed booklet of one hundred fifty-nine 
pages enumerates the Inter-American Cultural Activities in the United 
States, as of September 25, 1939. This document has proved of great 
interest to our Department of Economics and should be on file, I be- 
lieve, in every college library. Just how long additional copies will 
be available, I do not know. My copy, which of course belongs to 
the Association, is on exhibition, together with a report of a General 
Findings Committee, mimeographed and distributed as of Novem- 
ber 10 at the Conference; and a report of a Temporary Continuation 
Committee, under date of April 15 with minutes of a meeting of 
February 2 and 3, 1940. Shortly after the Conference the George 
Washington University held an Inter-American Center Conference. 
An invitation to attend this was extended to your President, but I was 
unable to attend. The bulletin concerning the conference, issued by 
George Washington University this month, is on display as well as 
bulletins describing activities for this summer to further our cultural 
relations with other republics. 

The Conference was most stimulating but it seemed that there 
was a feeling of snobbishness in so far as our relations with the other 
American Republics were concerned. The attitude seemed to be that 
it would be quite satisfactory to have young students of the usual 
Bachelor candidate age come to the United States for study and 
to learn the American way, but it would be most unwise to send our 
young people to South America where perhaps they might be con- 
taminated with other political ideologies. Students who were to go 
from the United States were to be restricted to those members of the 
staff or persons at the graduate level who might profit by such 
excursions into another world, and the opinion was expressed that 
such students should not be transferred to any specific university in 
another republic, but should be more or less free to travel and to 
absorb what could be absorbed in this way. No formal action was 
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taken, but certainly the opinions expressed by prominent educators 
were along these lines. 

The most important action taken by the Conference was a recom- 
mendation to the Department of State that in each of our sister re- 
publics there be established, in the various diplomatic offices, cultural 
attachés. This suggestion was made by Dr. William Mather Lewis, 
President of Lafayette College. Dr. Lewis pointed out that Spain is 
the only country at present having such attachés, in addition to mili- 
tary and naval attachés. Certainly such attachés would provide the 
Government with young men who would be splendid additions to 
the present group now employed in the diplomatic service as career 
men. 

At the present time a total of fourteen republics, including the 
United States, have agreed to exchange with each of the other thirteen, 
two students annually. This means that from the United States two 
students will go each year to each of thirteen American Republics, 
apparently with full scholarships. Already the Pennsylvania State 
College has been approached as to the admission of two young 
Haitians desiring work in a special field in agriculture. I believe that 
there is no college in the country that cannot anticipate requests from 
the Office of Education as to the acceptance of students under this 
agreement. Just what the financial obligation to the institution under 
such a setup would be, I do not know, but the request that came to 
us for the two young men from Haiti seemed to indicate that the 
Pennsylvania State College was to carry a very considerable portion 
of the financial obligation and that the Government's participation 
did not extend to the campus. 

I regret that I cannot go more into detail as to the Conference. 
Certainly I believe that it was very much worthwhile, even though 
we as a people have a long way to go in improving our own attitude 


toward our sister republics. 
—Volume 15, Number 4 








CULTURAL HERITAGES WITH THE SPANISH 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


JOsE MANUEL EsPINOSA 


T Is indeed a pleasure to speak before this group, and I speak 
with a note of optimism, for it is encouraging to know that an 
audience such as this is interested in knowing something about our 
Latin American neighbors. It is not necessary to enumerate before this 
audience reasons for wishing to understand another people’s culture. 
Let us approach the problem with a sympathetic desire to understand, 
not with the idea either of convincing anyone that our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors have much to learn from us, or that we have much to 
learn from Latin America. If we are to have success in our relations 
with Latin America there must be a change in the state of mind of 
Americans toward Latin Americans. The attitude of the past, based 
on preconceived notions and economic interest alone, must be done 
away with. The patronizing and missionary air of some students of 
Latin American history in this country in dealing with both the past 
and the present history of Latin America is immature and chauvinistic 
to say the least; but fortunately, for each historian of that type in 
this country there is another of the type of Bourne and Bolton. 

There are still many problems and obstacles to overcome before 
Pan-Americanism can be successful. It is well nigh useless to assume 
an idealistic but unrealistic point of view and speak generally of 
our common problems. After all, even though we do live in the 
new world and are one geographically, the people of South America 
are much farther away from us than are the Europeans. They speak 
Spanish and Portuguese. Their civilization is Latin and Catholic in 
spirit, ours is Protestant and Anglo-Saxon. Their economy is essen- 
tially agricultural, whereas ours is industrial. 

The cultural history of America divides itself into three distinct 
periods: the colonial period, the period from the wars of inde- 
pendence to the present century, and the period which is now upon 
us. Let us consider the problem in each of these three periods. 

For three hundred years after America became known to Europe, 
English America and Spanish America had nothing in common ex- 
cept their Christian European origin. They were in fact antagonistic. 
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The Anglo-American outlook and point of view was steeped in the 
tradition of the Protestant Reformation; the Spanish American spirit 
and point of view was thoroughly Catholic; and in those days re- 
ligious convictions were often the excuse for hatred and war. The 
degree of religious intolerance that existed was the same in each 
case, and the culture of both North and South America remained 
colonial long after political independence had been achieved. Each 
developed its civilization in its own way, with the only differences 
that the Latin American scene was much larger and more varied; 
and in Latin America the Spanish-Catholic way of civilization spread 
more rapidly and was more impressive. From Mexico City to Buenos 
Aires, Spain’s widest field of activity, commerce expanded, mines 
were worked, herds multiplied, plantations were tilled, cities grew. 
As late as the opening of the nineteenth century only two of the ten 
largest cities in America were in the United States. Mexico City, Lima, 
Buenos Aires, and Bahia all stood ahead of Philadelphia and New 
York in population; and Boston was twenty-sixth in the list, below 
more than a score of Latin American cities. Colonial Spanish America 
evolved under the aegis of Spain’s Golden Age, the age which 
produced Cervantes’ immortal Don Quijote, the artists Velazquez 
and Murillo, and a host of other immortals; and so a great culture 
flourished below the Rio Grande. Since we have no time here to 
tell that impressive story in great detail, let us consider for one brief 
moment the development of higher education, as one index of the 
extent of colonial Latin American culture. 

Before the founding of Harvard College, the first embryo of an 
institution of higher learning in the United States, over a dozen uni- 
versities had been established in Spanish America—universities of 
such standing that their graduates were accepted on an equality 
with those of the older institutions of university rank in Spain. Half 
a century before Jamestown was founded by the English, the Uni- 
versity of Mexico was conferring degrees upon graduates in the arts, 
law, and theology. 

In 1551 the old University of Mexico, the first university in the 
New World, was founded by royal and papal decree. Then there was 
the Colegio Maximo de San Pedro y San Pablo, the Jesuit College in 
Mexico City, opened in 1572, where courses in grammar, arts, philoso- 
phy, theology, and the Indian languages for both Jesuit students and 
externs were given for nearly two hundred years. 
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In the same year, 1551, the Dominicans obtained permission from 
King Charles V to found the University of San Marcos at Lima. The 
University of San Marcos soon had thirty-three professorships, en- 
dowed principally by the crown. It was a cultural center that con- 
tributed true elements of distinction to the society of Lima. In 1558 
the same order of Dominicans established the Imperial and Pontifical 
University of Santo Tomas, on the island of Espafila. 

In 1586 the Augustinians founded the University of San Fulgencio 
at Quito. It was soon overshadowed by the University of Saint 
Gregory the Great, founded in the same city by the Jesuits in 1620. At 
Bogota the Jesuits had the College of San Luis since 1592, and it 
became the Xaverian University shortly after the Dominicans, in 
1627, opened there the Royal and Pontifical University of Santo 
Tomas. Bogota, the capital of the vice-royalty of New Granada, be- 
came one of the leading cultural and scientific centers of colonial 
America. It was spoken of by the Spaniards as ‘the Athens of South 
America.”” At Bogota was set up the first permanent astronomical 
observatory in America. In Peru, the University of San Antonio Abad, 
founded at Cuzco, ‘“The City of Kings,” in 1598, was second only 
to San Marcos in Lima. 

Farther south, the first university in Chile was the one established 
by the Dominicans in Santiago in 1619. The Jesuits in Santiago 
promptly obtained a papal bull from Gregory XV in 1621 raising 
their school to university rank. The Dominican University was des- 
tined to be in large measure eclipsed by the more efficient instruc- 
tion of the Jesuits. This superiority was recognized by the Pope. 
While in 1627 he said that the degrees granted by Jesuits and 
Dominicans were valid only in America, he annulled the decree in 
1634 with respect to the Jesuits, ordering at the same time that 
the degrees granted by the Jesuit universities in America should be 
recognized everywhere in the Spanish Empire. 

In Argentina stood the famous University of Cérdoba. Originally 
classed as a college, in 1622, with royal and papal consent, it was 
raised to the rank of a university, and in the following year it granted 
its first degrees, valid anywhere in the Spanish Empire. It came to 
be the most eloquent expression of Jesuit culture in this region in 
the colonial period, and until the expulsion of the Jesuits it was the 
intellectual center of the entire La Plata country. The Jesuits had 
another university, Saint Francis Xavier, founded in 1624 at Chuqui- 
saca, in what is now Bolivia. 
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Numerous other universities were founded in the second half of 
the seventeenth century and in the eighteenth century. Toward the 
end of the colonial period, a chain of over twenty universities ex- 
tended all the way from Mexico City to Buenos Aires. This presented 
a remarkable record of achievement in the development of higher 
education on this continent when contrasted with the nine colonial 
colleges of the Thirteen English Colonies on the north Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Of these first American Universities the three greatest were the 
Old University of Mexico, the University of San Marcos, and the 
University of Cérdoba. Prior to 1775, 1162 Masters’ and Doctors’ 
degrees were granted at the Old University of Mexico alone; 29,882 
Bachelors’ degrees were conferred between 1553 and 1775, an 
average of almost one hundred and thirty-five each year. Not only 
were boys being educated at these universities, but the work done 
in the exact sciences and in the humanities by some of the professors 
at these first universities still remains a model of true scientific scholar- 
ship and a lasting contribution to knowledge and the search for truth. 
At the close of the colonial period Alexander von Humboldt, the 
German scientist, did not hesitate to write of Mexico, or New Spain 
as it was then called: ‘New Spain pursues the study of the exact 
sciences with an ardor that I have never found in the great university 
centers of the old world.” And in every aspect of higher education 
it was the same story throughout all Spanish America. Yet even today, 
when mention is made of the beginnings of higher education in 
America, the average layman in the English-speaking world thinks 
immediately and only of Harvard and the eight other colonial unti- 
vetsities of the original thirteen states; he has possibly heard of the 
Old University of Mexico. In short, during the colonial period Latin 
Americans were not all mere gold seekers or explorers searching for 
El Dorado and the Fountain of Youth. 

The struggle for the independence of Spanish America from Spain 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century brought the two 
predominant races of the Western Hemisphere into contact for the 
first time. Since the wars of independence, the historical development 
of Latin America has many things in common with our own. 
Since that time the entire Western Hemisphere has been heading in 
the same happy direction, even though many of us, through our ig- 
norance, are unaware of it. The American Revolution was an epoch 
which really lasted from 1776 to 1826. In that half-century Wash- 
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ington freed thirteen colonies of the thirty English colonies. Bolivar, 
San Martin, Hidalgo, and Pedro I liberated the Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonies in America. Thus Spanish, Portuguese, and English 
America have the common tradition of an American struggle for 
independence from Europe. It is this common experience based on a 
common ideology which has made for an essentially common Western 
Hemisphere cultural and political outlook since the ‘“‘Greater Ameri- 
can Revolution of 1776 to 1826.” 

This common experience is even closer than I have intimated. On 
the one hand Latin America imbibed much of its revolutionary im- 
pulse from our Saxon ancestors. On the other hand, we owe to our 
Latin American forefathers the independence of about one-fourth of 
our own territory. Washington freed from Europe only the eastern 
third of the United States, as far west as the Mississippi. The middle 
third was given to us by Napoleon. The rest of the United States, 
from Texas to New Mexico to California, was won from Europe by 
our Latin American neighbors. As a result of this continent-wide 
American revolution, a score of American nations came into existence: 
the United States, and twenty other republics to the south of us. 

The first important contact between the republics of the New 
World took place in 1826, at the Congress of Panama, convoked by 
Bolivar. The noble ideals embodied in the agenda of the Panama 
Congress were too premature, and for that reason the Congress 
failed. But the mere fact of its convocation, and the proposals which 
Bolivar presented to the nations of the American continent for con- 
sideration—in effect, the seeds of Pan-American friendship and 
understanding—were of transcendental importance. 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century the American 
constitution and the democratic ideals of this country as set forth 
by men like Franklin and Jefferson contributed to the political philos- 
ophy of many a Spanish American leader and deeply influenced the 
political organization of some of the new-born republics. With a few 
individual and more or less isolated exceptions, we may say that up 
to 1850 the influence was one-sided and limited to the field of po- 
litical thought. The influence of American democracy on Spanish 
America in the organizing period, unlike that of French political 
thinkers, was practical rather than philosophical. The success of 
democracy in the United States during the preceding three decades 
led many politicians in Spanish America into the erroneous belief 
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that by imitating the Constitution of this country they would accom- 
plish the same results in the South and that the peace and happiness 
of their respective countries would thus be insured. The first man to 
realize the fallacy of this naive reasoning and to warn his compatriots 
against it was Simon Bolivar. In reality, the danger in this reasoning 
lay less in the influence exercised by the political thinkers of the 
United States upon the founders of Spanish American republics, and 
more in an unfortunate mimetic tendency developed by the legislators 
of those countries, the majority of them never having read the writ- 
ings of Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, or any other Northern leader. 

To any person familiar with the evolution of intellectual relations 
between North and South America, the astonishing thing is the 
meagerness and sporadic character of these relations during the first 
half of the last century. Aside from casual individual contacts, there 
was almost no cultural interchange, or even any interest on either 
side. The ignorance and disdain was reciprocal and in some degree 
justified. There were many reasons for this mutual lack of interest. 
They were racial, economic, cultural, political, linguistic, and religious. 
In the first place, neither the United States nor Spanish America had 
much to offer in the fields of letters, arts, and sciences from 1800 to 
1850; therefore, they virtually ignored each other. In both sections 
of the continent we find remarkable personalities in this period, par- 
ticularly in the literary field; but a few scattered, more or less out- 
standing, figures do not constitute a culture. Latin America, like the 
United States, was still dependent upon Europe for inspiration and 
guidance, and to a certain degree still remains so. We may improvise 
an industry or develop the business life of a country in a few years, 
but we cannot improvise a culture which is the flower of a long 
spiritual tradition and of many generations of intellectual workers. 
Besides, these were years of territorial expansion and gigantic eco- 
nomic development, of conquest and colonization, in the United 
States; whereas in Spanish America the political turmoil under which 
most countries lived left little time or mental repose to devote to 
creative work or to cultural relations. Furthermore, the territorial 
aggrandizement of the United States at the expense of Mexico in 
1848 aroused resentment toward and distrust of this country, not 
only on the part of the Mexicans, but of many other Latin Americans 
as well. 

In spite of the official and general attitude on both sides, which 
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was one of indifference or contempt in the sphere of cultural rela- 
tions, there were many individual visitors from Latin America who 
were more or less interested in cultural problems and particularly in 
getting acquainted with life in the United States. 

As the nineteenth century proceeded a new factor entered into the 
picture. This new factor was large-scale foreign immigration, an im- 
portant result of which is the fact that English America is no longer 
English, Spanish America is no longer Spanish, and Portuguese 
America is no longer Portuguese. Everywhere new race stocks have 
mingled themselves and their cultural traits with those of the found- 
ers. This mixture of races, with their distinct religions, has made for 
a heritage of tolerance and human understanding which is a hemis- 
phere-wide common development. The old prejudices of Europe, 
which is today on the brink of the abyss, just aren’t part of our 
Western Hemisphere heritage. 

An American cultural superstructure and an American cultural con- 
sciousness is beginning to develop on this side of the Atlantic. Little 
by little the obstacles which in the past have hindered our intellectual 
relations are being overcome. Today millions of persons in this coun- 
try can read Spanish, and nearly as many in Latin America can read 
English. Earlier racial, cultural, and religious prejudices are rapidly 
disappearing on both sides. There still exist handicaps of an economic 
and political character which must be eliminated before perfect 
harmony and understanding can be achieved, but tremendous progress 
has been made along this line. 

This brings us to Pan-American intellectual and cultural relations 
in our own day. It may be stated without exaggeration that we are 
on the verge of another great American Revolution, this time not a 
political, but rather an intellectual revolution from present day Euro- 
pean thought, ideologies, and cultural and political trends. In this 
new American Revolution the declaration of independence appears 
to have been drawn up at Lima in 1938. Let me quote United States 
Secretary of State Hull’s statement as to how it came about: 

‘“.. . in 1936, the danger of warfare overseas became apparent; 
and with it a very real danger that much of the world might slip 
back into the anarchy of international relations based purely on force. 
It was the firm resolve of this Government, as indeed of the other 
American governments, that the New World must be kept free of that 
tragedy. The Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, at Buenos 
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Aires in 1936, was called and held for the specific purpose of en- 
deavoring to set up methods and agreements which would prevent 
the rising tide of anarchy from invading this Hemisphere. In conse- 
quence, the twenty-one American republics concluded certain agree- 
ments designed to make possible common action by all of the twenty- 
one republics in the event that peace was threatened. 

“During the next two years, the trend of affairs in other parts of 
the world continued to worsen; and signs were not wanting that cer- 
tain overseas governments had interested themselves in the affairs of 
the American continent. In that atmosphere the Eighth International 
Conference of American States met at Lima in December [1938].... 
The Conference rightly appraised its task as that of setting up the 
principles and the mechanics for defending the peace of the New 
World against any attempt to subvert it by any outside power or 
force. The result was the Declaration of Lima, by which the twenty- 
one American republics agreed that they would defend and main- 
tain the integrity of the republican institutions to which the New 
World is committed; that they would regard an attack on any of 
these nations as an attack on all; and that they would consult together 
to take measures for the common defense in the event of a threat to 
peace, or attack on any one of the American family.” 

The present administration has pointed the way. With its Good 
Neighbor Policy, it has taken the position that if the Good Neighbor 
philosophy is to succeed, it must seep down from the heights of off- 
cial action into the hearts of the people themselves; it is fully con- 
scious of the fact that Latin America is still wary of the United States, 
and that she has not completely forgotten imperialism and dollar- 
diplomacy. 

As a practical demonstration of this present-day trend toward in- 
creased cultural understanding, all we have to do is direct our atten- 
tion to some of the many inter-American activities of the past few 
years. 

In recent years there has been an increasing number of Pan-Ameri- 
can Cultural Congresses. Among others, we find physicians and geog- 
raphers, historians and archaeologists, school teachers and university 
students, university professors and labor unionists, artists and writers, 
organized on an international scale and meeting regularly in the dif- 
ferent capitals of Latin America or in the United States to discuss 
technical or cultural problems common to all, regardless of national 
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boundaries. Following rather than leading this strong current of 
close intellectual co-operation between the two peoples, which has 
developed through private initiative, the governments of both Amer- 
icas in the last few years have been devoting more attention to those 
problems than ever before, through the granting of scholarships to 
foreign students, through the establishment of summer schools for 
foreigners, and other international educational and scientific institu- 
tions to be found mainly in the United States, Mexico, Argentina, 
Chile, and Cuba. 

Of potential cultural importance is the Pan-American Confedera- 
tion for Highway Education. It was organized at Washington in 1924 
by a group of Latin American engineers, and its constitution and by- 
laws were ratified in 1925 at Buenos Aires at the time of the First 
Pan-American Highway Congress. The Confederation is an inter- 
American association of national federations for highway education 
in all the countries that are members of the Pan-American Union. 
Its primary objects are to encourage the best social, economic, and 
safe uses of the highways in these several countries, and to urge the 
expansion of the present highways systems consistent with the eco- 
nomic needs and abilities of these countries. The Confederation is 
the original proponent and sponsor of the Pan-American Highway, 
and much of the progress and all of the promotion for the highway 
may be attributed to its leadership. 

Well-deserved credit must be given to the Pan-American Union 
for its efforts in recent years in disseminating knowledge of the two 
Americas, both in the United States and in the southern countries. 
Founded in 1890, the Pan-American Union was for many years 
looked upon with fear and distrust on the part of most enlightened 
men in Latin America. It was considered chiefly as a one-sided com- 
mercial agency under the direct control of the State Department at 
Washington. During the first forty years of its existence, we must 
admit, the Pan-American Union did not accomplish much. Since the 
Montevideo Conference, in 1933, however, there has been a notable 
change in the activities of this institution. During the last few years, 
the Pan-American Union has devoted much more attention to cultural 
matters than before. The Monthly Bulletin, published in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and superbly illustrated, is a veritable store- 
house of information concerning the Latin American republics. This 
is but one of the many useful publications of the Pan-American Union. 
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The Pan-American Union represents a combination of idealism and 
realism, the potentialities of which the European League of Nations 
never even approached in its balmiest days. 

The present administration in Washington is apparently fully aware 
of the fact that from the point of view of economics there is no true 
basis for full co-operation between the United States and Latin 
America. The truth is that we in the United States are essentially in- 
industrial with a large cattle and agricultural area within our boun- 
daries, whereas South America is essentially agricultural, and her 
natural economic counterpart is Europe, not the United States. Cogni- 
zant of this, and at the same time fully aware of the splendid oppor- 
tunity offered by the present situation in Europe, the United States 
government has embarked upon its most ambitious attempt thus far to 
draw the United States closer to Latin America: namely, the establish- 
ment of the Division of Cultural Relations by the Department of State 
on July 27, 1938. Although the work of the Division embraces all 
countries with which the United States maintains relations, due to 
the situation in Europe its principal activities as present are concerned 
with the Latin American republics. 

It is the view of the Department of State that in.this country the 
primary responsibility for cultural exchange properly resides with 
private agencies and institutions and that the major functions of the 
Division are to make the good offices of the Government available to 
private enterprise and to serve as a clearing house for the activities of 
private organizations. The Division of Cultural Relations has general 
charge of official activities of the Department of State with respect 
to the exchange of professors, teachers, and students; co-operation in 
the fields of music, art, literature, the theater, films, radio, press, 
travel, and other intellectual and cultural activities; the preparations 
for and management of the participation by this Government in inter- 
national expositions; supervision of participation by this Govern- 
ment in international broadcasts; encouragement of a closer relation- 
ship between unofficial organizations of this and of foreign govern- 
ments engaged in cultural and intellectual activities; and generally, 
the dissemination abroad of representative intellectual and cultural 
works of the United States, and the improvement and broadening of 
the scope of our cultural relations with other countries. 

In carrying out these duties it collaborates with the Office of Edu- 
cation and other Government departments and agencies, the Pan- 
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American Union, colleges, universities, and other educational and 
cultural organizations. In order to enlist the active co-operation of 
important persons and agencies throughout the country, Secretary 
Hull issued invitations to a series of four conferences during the fall 
of 1939. Approximately 1000 leaders of educational and cultural 
activities went to Washington at their own expense from all parts of 
the United States to attend these conferences on art, music, education, 
and on publications and libraries. 

The largest of the series of conferences held under the auspices of 
the Department was that devoted to inter-American relations in the 
field of education. This conference brought together over 600 college 
and university presidents and other educational leaders from 46 states 
to consider the various fields of inter-American co-operation. College 
and university presidents, deans, trustees, other educational admin- 
istrators and industrial fellowship donors discussed ways and means 
of stimulating greater exchange of students, teachers, and professors; 
methods of financing such exchanges; and similar problems. It was 
announced that American colleges and universities now provide 52 
fellowships to Latin American students. It was estimated that the 
number of fellowships will, in the immediate future, be materially in- 
creased through augmented support of educational institutions, other 
organizations, and private individuals. Representatives of air and 
steamship lines have promised travel fellowships providing free trans- 
portation to students. 

Another group, consisting of professors, department heads, and 
curriculum authorities discussed and compared programs for academic 
and public education in inter-American affairs. Deans and advisers of 
men and women, directors of international houses and hospitality 
centers, discussed problems involved in the adjustment of students 
from abroad to their new environment. Editors of journals of educa- 
tion, and of learned publications, authors, and publishers explored 
the possibilities of more effective presentation in the United States 
of the works of scholars and writers in the other American republics. 
Representatives of schools of medicine met to consider co-operative 
projects in matters relating to medical research and public health. 
Primary and secondary school administrators and teachers discussed 
curriculum materials for Latin American studies and teacher exchange. 

During the current year several conferences of international char- 
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acter will be held in the United States of a type to attract profes- 
sional and scientific leaders from the American republics. Outstand- 
ing among these will be the Eighth American Scientific Congress. 
The Division of Cultural Relations is co-operating with the officers of 
these conferences in an effort to bring to America men of outstanding 
achievements in their respective countries. Whenever feasible, ar- 
rangements are being made for them to travel widely in the United 
States, visiting such institutions and individuals as their interests 
naturally suggest. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Pan-American Union is being com- 
memorated this year, an event which is expected to intensify public 
interest and participation in relations with the other American re- 
publics. Projects already inaugurated in this connection include the 
routing through America of art exhibits, concerts, and lectures, radio 
programs, and the stimulation of study groups. 

The year 1940 also is the four hundredth anniversary of the ex- 
ploration of Coronado in the area which now constitutes the south- 
western portion of the United States. In planning the Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial Anniversary, the co-operation of anthropologists, 
archaeologists, historians, and other scientists as well as devotees of the 
fine arts in surrounding States has been solicited by the Centennial 
Commission in the hope that a livelier appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities of cultural interchange with the Latin American world of the 
present will be disseminated throughout the Southwest. 

All of these events present a challenge to your interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

Everywhere in this country the desire for understanding friend- 
ship with the people of the other American republics is becoming 
increasingly evident. The present need is to convert this desire for co- 
operation into concrete achievement. 

In conclusion, perhaps the best suggestions I could offer you are 
these two: first, to urge you to write to the State Department and to 
the Pan-American Union requesting material on cultural relations 
with Latin America; and second, to warn you that North and South 
America will never be drawn together in the desired bonds of solid 
friendship, sympathy and understanding, until we in the United 
States, who strive to be an educated people, broaden our almost un- 
believably narrow linquistic and historical horizons. Education is the 
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key to the whole problem. Courses in Spanish and Portuguese and in 
Hispanic American history must be required in every university in 
this country if the desired results are to be achieved. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. HowELl, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas: Mr. 
President, most of us will heartily concur with Dr. Espinosa’s state- 
ments concerning our lack of understanding of the education and 
culture of Spanish American countries. 

At the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas we have been 
receiving a host of young men from South American countries over 
a period of years, but, as the speaker pointed out, it was at first, a 
rather one-sided proposition. These youngsters came in and it was up 
to them to make whatever adjustment was necessary in order to fit 
into our local environment. Recently, however, we have been endeav- 
oring to make things a little easier for them and to establish a better 
relationship with them. 

There is one definite barrier over which we have no control. It is 
an economic one. For example, the present rate of exchange of Mexico 
is about 71/4 to 1, which means that if a young man is coming to this 
country for his education, he must come from a higher level of eco- 
nomic society or else there must be some subsidy somewhere. 

There was initiated in the Texas Legislature at its last session a 
bill to subsidize or to provide scholarships for some of these South 
American students. Unfortunately the bill was defeated. Just what 
will happen in our next legislative session, of course, no one knows. 

About five miles from my own campus is a military preparatory 
school known as the Allen Military Academy. About a year ago, dur- 
ing the winter season, ten young military cadets from a military 
academy in Colombia, together with an instructor, came and spent 
some time living and breaking bread with the young cadets of the 
Allen Academy. Then last summer a group from the latter school paid 
a visit to the Colombia Academy. This an an excellent way to promote 
warmth of feeling and better understanding with the youth of the 
countries south of us. There are three things for us to do: First, we 
must give careful study to the literature, to the education, and to the 
culture of our neighbors to the south. 

Secondly, we should encourage the study of Spanish and Spanish 
literature and history in our schools. 
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And finally, we must have a sympathetic understanding with the 
students who come to our campus, a feeling which could be sponsored 
by a carefully supervised counseling program. 

Mr. MILLER, University of New Mexico: About a month ago, Dr. 
Espinosa told me that his paper would consist of three parts: (1) 
the cultural heritage of the Hispanic American republics; (2) the 
cultural relations between the United States and Hispanic America; 
(3) the present situation in the cultural relations of the United States 
and Hispanic America, and a suggested basis for closer co-operation. 
Unfortunately, difficulties arose which prevented my seeing or hear- 
ing the paper until this morning. Not having had the opportunity to 
study or digest the paper, I hope you will not object to my having 
taken the liberty to set down some remarks consisting, first, of a few 
generalities on the theme of the paper, and second, specific mention of 
some of the efforts being made in the State of New Mexico—particu- 
larly in the University—to further the cause of better relations be- 
tween Hispanic America and the United States. If I repeat that which 
has already been said in Dr. Espinosa’s ercellent paper and in Mr. 
Howell’s able discussion, or if my remarks are irrelevant to that which 
has preceded them, I hope that you will bear with me. 

England was the principal colonizer on our eastern seaboard, and 
her civilization moved westward. Spain colonized our southern and 
western borders and her culture moved northward. As a result, there 
are sections of the United States today where Hispanic culture is deep 
rooted and significant. In those states which border on the Gulf of 
Mexico and on the Mexican international boundary, one finds many 
things which can be identified with the influence of the early ex- 
plorers and colonists. Especially is this influence significant in the 
life of the State of New Mexico. 

As you have been told, we have some heritages in common with 
Hispanic America and some in contrast. We have other heritages 
which if not common, are complementary. Not only do we have these 
common institutions from the past, but we have both developed new 
and radical social and governmental ideologies, which were com- 
monly born in revolution, and which came from the desire for respite 
from European domination. 

To what extent do we feel a common bond with Hispanic America? 
Unfortunately, I fear that we have not taken much time to consider 
our common blessings—much less appreciate them. All in all, we 
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have many things in common with our neighbor republics to the 
south. But we think of these ties too infrequently and we are prone 
to be satisfied with a superficial appreciation of the fact that the ties 
are there and that official Washington will take care of all of our 
relations with Hispanic America. The Pan-American Union has laid 
the foundation for amicable and profitable relationships, but its in- 
fluence is as yet not sufficiently widespread. Both the Union, and the 
series of conferences which are being held, will undoubtedly awaken 
more interest in a wider group. But we need more unofficial relation- 
ships among the individuals of the two Americas. These relationships 
may be cultivated through travel, exchange scholars and professors, 
and exchange of thought on our many common problems. Those of 
us who expect to deal more directly with Hispanic America can learn 
their language. It can still be considered a cultural asset to know two 
languages. 

No one knows what order will emerge from the present European 
chaos. We hope that Europe can work out its own problems. We hope 
that international relationships can exist in world wide scope, but it 
does not appear that this can immediately come about. The present 
divisions of the world—Europe, the Orient, and the Western Hemi- 
sphere—seem to be cleavages which only time and experience will 
rejoin. While this world condition exists, our immediate problem 
seems to be the unification of the nations of the Western Hemisphere, 
and the cultivation of better relationships among them. 

We have recently observed in Germany and in Italy examples of 
concerted action by a people. Perhaps it is going to require some sort 
of concerted action on the part of a larger group of the people of the 
United States to bring about the desired cultural and commercial rela- 
tionships with our southern neighbors. Much doubt still remains in 
the mind of the average South American concerning the intentions 
and proposals of the United States. It will be no small job to allay 
these fears and doubts, and instill in our neighbors the confidence and 
trust which is requisite to all sound relationship. Apparently, it will 
require a change of attitude among the people of the United States. 
Official relationships alone will not suffice. Official relationships too 
often reach only other official groups. 

If we are to build up satisfactory mutual relationships among the 
Americas, many more of us will have to learn to understand these 
peoples, their philosophies, their modes of living, their ways of think- 
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ing, and their commercial practices; and we shall have to realize that 
if our gestures of friendship and co-operation are not genuine, we 
cannot expect any deeper response. 

Only last week, in a peace meeting on our campus, an official of 
one of the Hispanic American republics made the statement that the 
United States is the weakest link in Pan-Americanism. While such a 
statement may not be altogether true, it should serve as a warning that 
our diplomatic and commercial policies have not called forth the 
friendly and eager response of the republics to the south. We shall 
have to engender among our people a widespread and sincere desire 
to know our neighbors better, and we shall have to cast aside our 
intolerance and disparagement of those things which are not done in 
our own self-satisfied way. One often hears it admitted that we in the 
United States have lagged culturally while we have been straining 
every fiber to maintain our economic structure. We are now pondering 
many problems resulting from the complexity of that structure. Per- 
haps in time we will see the solution to some of these problems in the 
recovery of an interest in more things cultural, and in a de-emphasis 
on industrial efficiency and the almighty dollar. Certainly the “colossus 
of the North” cannot expect to bring about the desired relations with 
the other American republics until some compromise in this direc- 
tion is made. Our public disavowal of ‘‘dollar-diplomacy’’ has yet to 
become effective. 

The problem under discussion is one of the most important which 
our nation faces today. All of the American republics want peace, 
happiness, and prosperity, and the United States must assume leader- 
ship in striving for these objectives. It seems clear that the problem 
resolves itself simply into that of better understanding. At least that 
is how it seems to us who live in the southwest. For years, we have 
felt the need of better understanding in our own State where half of 
our population, 250,000 people, still speak Spanish natively and still 
adhere to many of the old Spanish customs, philosophy, and modes of 
living. 

Our local problem of bi-lingualism has led the people of New 
Mexico to be aware of, and to be sympathetic with, the larger prob- 
lem of our relationships with Hispanic America. At the University 
and in other institutions of the State we have this problem constantly 
before us. In our student body of 1500, approximately one-eighth are 
descendants of the Spanish peoples. Many phases of the program in 
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the University are based on a recognition of the need of better under- 
standing and relations between the United States and Hispanic 
America. 

In recognition of future relationships the University now offers an 
inter-departmental major in Latin American Studies. In this program 
the departments of Anthropology, Economics, Education, English, 
Government, History, Philosophy, Sociology, and Spanish, are co- 
operating. The University has built up a select library in the Hispanic 
field, especially in Mexicana, and we are doing everything possible 
to foster general exchange of thought between our people and the 
Hispanic peoples to the south. More and more people in the State 
are becoming interested in the southwest historical research program 
which is being carried on at the University. Numerous bi-lingual stud- 
ies are being made by those in the field of education. 

The College of Fine Arts carries on each spring a festival of na- 
tive arts and crafts, and folk music and folk dancing. Research in 
Spanish folklore has long been a part of the program of our Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. This week our representatives are at- 
tending the National Folk Festival in Washington. For years, people 
of the state—both of Anglo and Latin extraction—have been de- 
riving great enjoyment from old Spanish folk music and folk dances. 
This enjoyment is widespread among the present younger generation. 

Perhaps the greatest recognition which is being given to our cul- 
tural heritage from Spain is that of the Coronado Cuarto Centennial 
(400th anniversary of the earliest Spanish exploration) which will 
take place this summer. The program of the Centennial includes a 
series of historical publications, to which, I think, Dr. Espinosa will 
be among the contributors. Monuments and museums will be created 
commemorating the various events of the early Spanish exploration. 
Pageants depicting the events of Coronado’s exploration will be staged 
in the larger cities of New Mexico, and in some sections of Arizona 
and Texas. Numerous smaller pageants and folk festivals will be 
held in smaller communities. In connection with the Centennial a 
congress will be held on our campus in August, consisting of a series 
of conferences on history, anthropology, archaeology and ethnology, 
southwestern literature, fine arts, Hispanic Letters, and cultural rela- 
tions. Many phases of the Centennial program will be linked up with 
the theme of inter-American relationships. 

The Centennial should create among the people of New Mexico, 
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Texas, and Arizona, and among the many visitors who will be in 
those states this summer, a greater consciousness of the heritage which 
is ours in the southwest, and a realization of the possibilities of the 
delightful and profitable relationships which can be built up with 
other American republics that have common Spanish and other Euro- 
pean heritages. It is our hope that this celebration, surrounding the 
400th anniversary of the bringing of Hispanic and European culture 
to the United States, will play a large part in bringing about more 
awareness of the great field of friendship which awaits cultivation by 


the peoples of the American republics. 
—Volume 15, Number 4 








THE NEAR EASTERN STUDENT AND HIS 
PROBLEMS ON TRANSFER TO AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


Habis A. KURANI 


O GROUP is more intimately concerned with the problems of 
N adjusting the student from abroad to conditions prevailing in 
American institutions of higher learning than this group of regis- 
trars. It is fitting therefore that I present to you this morning some 
of the problems which are peculiar to the student who transfers from 
the Near East to study in America; problems which I myself as well 
as others of my acquaintance have experienced in the United States. 

What are some of the more important problems of adjustment 
which a foreign student faces when he comes here to study? I realize 
that it is impossible to speak comprehensively and generally on this 
topic. Each individual has problems and possibilities peculiar to him- 
self, and each situation in which he is found makes special demands 
for adjustment. Granting all this, however, there appear to be certain 
basic facts which have been found by experience to prevail more gen- 
erally than others. 

The problems of adjustment which the foreign student faces may 
be divided into four general categories: 


. Personal and emotional 

. Academic 

Financial 

Re-orientation to his native surroundings after he returns 


AYN 


I. Problems of Personal and Emotional Adjustment: One of the 
most significant facts which differentiates American from European, 
especially continental, institutions of higher learning, is the adoption 
by American institutions of the “personnel point of view.” It consists 
of the recognition that the student brings with him, not only an in- 
tellect, but emotions, habits, and desires, which must be taken into 
consideration if university life is to contribute effectively towards his 
fullest possible development. It is precisely this fact which made my 
study here not only enjoyable, but also profitable. A young person 
works much harder when he is happy. 
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The first important consideration for the emotional adjustment of 
the new student is to give him status; to make him realize that his 
presence at the university counts, that you are genuinely interested in 
his work, his plans and his future. This is especially true when he 
enters a large institution where he may be lost in the crowd. If 
there is no special counselor for foreign students, then it is desirable 
to turn the student over to a member of the faculty who has been in 
the student’s country or who knows some one who is there or has 
been there. It is remarkable how much a personal touch like this 
helps to steady and stabilize a student who may feel strange in a new 
environment. 

Where students from foreign lands are numerous in an institution 
it is a good idea to appoint a special counselor for them and assign a 
special place where they can meet and spend leisure hours together. 
There is a danger which must be guarded against and that is the danger 
of isolating the foreign student from the rest of the students. Every ef- 
fort should be made to encourage American students to mix with the 
foreign group and use their special quarters as freely as the students 
from abroad do. If given an opportunity, the foreign student can 
contribute to the enrichment of the life of the entire student body. 
The International Center at the University of Michigan represents, in 
my judgment, the ideal setup for foreign students. There is close 
enough relationship with the University to help the student find his 
way among its many ramifications, and at the same time independence 
enough given to the Center to have its own special individuality and 
thus be the foreign student’s own channel through which to give his 
contribution to the life of the University. One of the psychiatrists of 
the University of Michigan told me that since the establishment of the 
International Center, the emotional difficulties of the foreign students 
have appreciably decreased. 

A great deal of care must be exercised in the selection of a student 
from abroad. Not every student from abroad who has completed an 
adequate secondary course, not even every student who has attained 
high grades is necessarily fit to leave his native surroundings and come 
over here for higher education. The college, if it does not intend to 
have a problem on its hands, must scrupulously look into the student’s 
emotional background, his singleness of purpose, and stability of 
character. In the course of my varied associations with students from 
other lands in Paris, London, and New York, I have witnessed many 
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painful cases of maladjustment and disappointment among them. I 
wish to make a special plea to you, ladies and gentlemen, for a greater 
scrutiny of credentials from abroad and for requiring a large meas- 
ure of accurate data on each case. I have seen some of the students 
who have returned to their homes, broken and of little value, either 
to themselves or to their country. 

The chances are much greater that an older, more mature, student 
is able to profit more from his education than a younger student. A 
principle worthy of adoption for the American institutions is the re- 
striction of admission of foreign students to the graduate level if pos- 
sible. If this is impossible they should adopt the practice whereby a 
student is encouraged first to fulfil in his own country all the neces- 
saty prerequisites for a course which he wishes to pursue here. 

One final point which I wish to make in connection with the per- 
sonal adjustment of the foreign student has to do with his living ac- 
commodations. When a young student comes over here to study, he 
does not wish to limit his contacts to books and professors. The Amer- 
ican college should strive as far as possible to make him experience 
the American way of life. This is really very important. Whatever 
may be said for life in the college dormitory, it certainly does not 
represent the way of living here. I believe that, whenever it is pos- 
sible, a student from abroad ought to live with a family, a family 
who is sympathetic and who will take him into their midst and give 
him some of the things which his own family affords. 

II. Academic adjustment: A general survey of educational work in 
the Near East, both private and public, reveals that the schools there 
can be divided into three main types: 

I. American: This type includes missionary schools, elementary, 
secondary and higher in Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Palestine, and Iran. 
All the schools of this type are privately owned and operated. 

II. English: This group of schools includes private missionary 
schools in Egypt and Palestine, and schools established by private 
British organizations. They operate in the main on the secondary 
level and prepare their graduates for one of the British Universities’ 
Matriculation Examinations. In this group may also be included the 
public school system of Palestine as British Government officials have 
been largely responsible for its creation. The system includes both 
elementary and secondary schools; it includes also technical schools, 
elementary teachers training colleges, and agricultural schools. The 
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secondary schools in Palestine prepare their graduates for the Palestine 
Government Matriculation Examination, which is equivalent in stand- 
ard to the Matriculation Examination of the University of London. 

III. French or Latin: This is by far the most extensive type of edu- 
cational endeavor in the Near East. It includes institutions private 
and public on all levels and in every country to which reference is 
made. The general pattern of these schools is that of the French 
elementary and secondary schools. The French Jesuit fathers have 
been quite active in the field of education, especially secondary and 
higher. Some of the Catholic Brothers’ Organizations have been ac- 
tive in the elementary field. Consequently the number of schools of 
this type in the Near East is large and their standards are high. 

In countries where the government is conceived as the initiator of 
social reform, the French system is admirably fitted to serve the gov- 
ernment’s purposes. It is highly organized, centrally controlled, and 
efficient in the administrative sense of the word. As a consequence 
Syria, Egypt, Turkey, Iran, and Iraq have all adopted the main prin- 
ciples of French educational administration and organization. These 
are: 

A highly centralized system with a heirarchy of responsibility and 
control from the lowest employee to the highest officer. 

A uniform curriculum extending over large areas of the educational 
field. 

An emphasis upon external examinations in all stages. 

The above represents a very brief sketch of the prevalent types of 
educational work operating in the Near East. When a student trans- 
fers to an American institution he must come from one of these three 
types of schools. Most of the students who come over to America, how- 
ever, come from American schools. Therefore, it may be of interest 
to expand the discussion of this type of school. 

The high schools operated by American missionaries in the Near 
East compare favorably—in standard—with the average American 
high school. They offer on the whole a standard traditional college 
preparatory program with few electives. Their curriculums are biased 
towards foreign languages. As a matter of fact if any criticism is to 
be directed towards these schools it is that they stress language at the 
expense of other elective subjects. But the reasons for this emphasis 
are both logical and understandable. Although the curriculum in 
most of these schools is limited in number and variety of courses 
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offered, the schools teach well what they do teach, and a graduate who 
stands above the average of his class has, on the whole, been found 
to be a good college risk. 

In addition to secondary schools there are a number of American 
higher institutions in the Near East. In Turkey there are two, Robert 
College and Constantinople Women’s College in Istanbul. In Iran 
(Persia) there are two—Alborz College, and the Junior College for 
Women in Teheran. In Egypt there are three American institutions: 
The American University at Cairo, the Junior College at Assiut and 
a Junior College for Girls in Cairo. In Syria there are three: The 
American University of Beirut, The Junior College for Women in 
Beirut, and Aleppo Junior College. 

As the American University of Beirut is the largest and oldest of 
these institutions, as it tries earnestly and conscientiously to maintain 
the best in the American tradition of higher education, and as I am 
better acquainted with it than with any other institution, may I speak 
of it first. Furthermore as we have had students transfer to us from 
all of the above mentioned schools as well as from government schools 
in every one of these countries, I believe our experience with students 
from the Near East may be of value to you in your evaluation of cre- 
dentials from these lands. 

The American University of Beirut was established in 1862 under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. It is not 
affliated with any missionary organization at present, however, 
but operates as a private non-sectarian institution. Its charter was 
granted by the Board of Regents of the State of New York, which 
means that we undertake to conform to their standards with regard 
to personnel, plant and equipment, requirement of 12 years of ele- 
mentary and secondary education for admission, content and extent 
of programs, etc. There are three main divisions in the University: 
the Medical Division, which includes a medical school, a dental school, 
a school of pharmacy, and a school of nursing, and hospital. The 
Arts and Sciences Division includes a business course, a school of arts 
and sciences, an engineering course and an education course. The 
third division covers what we call International College, which has two 
main branches, a Lycée, which is a secondary school of the French 
type, and a Preparatory School which is a secondary school with 
features from the English as well as the American type. The enrol- 
ment of the University is around 2000 students. 
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The standards of the University both in the professional and the 
academic departments have been high. Graduates who have trans- 
ferred to American universities and to European universities have 
accounted well for themselves and their preparation. We have been 
visited by a number of experienced American and European edu- 
cators and their testimony has been favorable. 

The work at the American College of Teheran (now called Alborz 
College), at Robert College in Istanbul, and at the Constantinople 
Women’s College is of good quality. Their standards are satisfac- 
tory. We have found, however, that when a student seeks to transfer 
to us from one of these three institutions, especially to junior or senior 
years, or when he applies to pursue a graduate course with us, he is 
usually deficient in the courses of his major field. Students who have 
transferred to us have had to spend extra time for graduation mainly 
because they have lacked enough courses in their field of concentra- 
tion. 

The American University at Cairo is passing through a period of 
reorganization. We have accepted credits from that institution, but our 
experience has shown that there is a wide variation in their work 
from period to period. At present few students actually transfer 
to us. Each case is treated on its individual merits. 

With reference to the American Junior College for Women in 
Beirut, there is such a close collaboration between our institution and 
the Junior College for Women that their credits have been accepted 
without any question. A graduate of the Junior College whose grades 
are above the average has usually proved to be a good risk. 

The American College at Aleppo has been operating there since 
the World War, but it was only last year and after a detailed examina- 
tion of its resources and work that our University decided to accept 
credits from Aleppo College into junior year. Although our examina- 
tion shows that the College is fully equipped to offer junior college 
work, yet I am not in a position to express an opinion about what their 
students are able to do when they enter our Junior Year on the basis 
of their new classification. We certainly hope they will do well. 

The American Junior College for Women in Teheran, Iran, is also 
new, as the Institution has been only recently organized. I have no 
evidence on which to base a judgment on that institution. Assiut 
Junior College, Assiut, Egypt, has sent us many students. Although 
technically their credits should have qualified them for admission to 
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Junior Year, we admitted them only to Sophomore Year because of 
the fact that they invariably applied for one of our professional (medi- 
cal or dental) courses and did not have the necessary science prerequi- 
sites for a rating higher than that of sophomore. 

This has been briefly our experience with graduates of American 
Colleges and Junior Colleges in the Near East. To supplement this, I 
should like to say a few words regarding our experience as an Ameri- 
can higher institution with the various governmental systems prevail- 
ing there. 

The work done in the English schools and in the Palestine Gov- 
ernment public schools is both sound and of a high quality. Graduates 
of such schools, provided they have been successful in the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the University of London or Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and if they have taken the necessary pre-requisites, have us- 
ually done well in our sophomore class. Graduates of the Palestine 
Government Schools who have passed the Palestine Government 
Matriculation Certificate Examination and whose knowledge of Eng- 
lish has been found satisfactory have usually done well in our sopho- 
more class, provided they have had the necessary pre-requisites. I 
should be willing to recommend for admission to sophomore any 
student who has fulfilled the requirements described in the above 
paragraph. 

Our experiences with graduates of Government systems which 
operate on the French program have been many and varied. A stu- 
dent who transfers to us from Persia (Iran) with a Persian Govern- 
ment Baccalaureat, Part II, has been admitted to Sophomore Year 
after a thorough examination in English. We have accorded a similar 
treatment to the student who holds the Egyptian Baccalaureat and 
the Iraq Government Baccalaureat, provided the student ranks above 
the average of all the candidates who have passed the government 
examination. 

For local reasons we have recognized the Syrian Baccalaureat, Part 
II, the French Baccalaureat Part II, for Junior Classification provided 
the candidate’s knowledge of English is satisfactory and provided the 

choice of his Baccalaureat examinations has included pre-requisites 
to the course which he intends to follow up at the University. Al- 
though we have granted these students higher than sophomore classi- 
fication, they have usually required at least 5 semesters to qualify for 
the B.A. degree. Moreover such candidates are only interested in the 
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M.A. degree which corresponds to the French ‘‘License.” The Bache- 
lor’s degree is not recognized in France as being higher than the 
Baccalaureat. Accordingly we encourage them to stay with us from 
three to four years in order to qualify for the higher diploma. 

What are some of the more important lessons which we as an 
American Institution have learned from our experiences with grad- 
uates of this type of education? 

First, that when a system of education is governed by an external 
final examination, school marks mean very little, if anything. Promo- 
tion is easily attained. The teacher’s responsibility on checking on 
achievement is limited. Accordingly we do not recognize any indi- 
vidual school marks from such schools. A transfer prior to the final 
government examination must be made through our entrance examina- 
tions. The only use we make of the grades given by schools is for 
guidance purposes after the student has been admitted. 

Second, the differences between the American ways of education 
and those of the French and European are deeper than appears on the 
surface. They are much more than differences of curriculums and 
organization; they transcend these and touch the very habits of thought 
and expression of the student. Let me illustrate from our experience 
with students who have had their preliminary education under the 
French system and who have transferred to us: 

The practice of daily assignments from textbooks and weekly reci- 
tation or even daily recitation so common in American colleges are 
alien to the student’s temperament; he finds it difficult to pass quizzes 
every so often. He is used to relying on the professors’ lectures to 
give him the gist of the course, taking his time in reading and pre- 
paring for the final examination. To study and be prepared to recite 
daily is more than many students from the French system can do 
adequately at the start. Consequently to judge their final achieve- 
ment on the basis of an average of their performance on tests and 
final exams does them injustice. 

Another difficulty which many graduates of the French type of 
school have in trying to adjust to the American methods lies in the 
fact that they have to experience almost a reversal in their process of 
thinking. The American reasoning is essentially inductive, the French 
or European is deductive. The American proceeds from the specific 
instance to the general principle, the French proceeds from the prin- 


ciple to the specific. Nowhere do the students coming to us from the 
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French type of schools experience greater difficulty than in the sciences. 
We teach science through the laboratory, through problems, they 
teach it mainly theoretically, through reasoning about the applications 
of scientific laws. 

The above remarks are based on our experiences in Beirut with 
the different schools. Are there any additional considerations which 
the American registrar should take about the academic adjustment 
of the student coming here for further study? Yes, there are, and 
here are some of the most important: 

The first consideration is the question of English. It is of the ut- 
most importance that a prospective student should know English well 
enough to use it fluently before he comes here. I should therefore 
recommend what many English universities do, to ask the candidate 
to pass a thorough examination conducted at the American Consulate 
in his country or in any of the approved American institutions there. 

The second consideration was pointed out to me by Dean Okkel- 
burg of the University of Michigan. He said that in his experience the 
foreign student tends during his first semester to under-estimate the 
difficulties of his courses and to over-estimate his ability to accomplish 
them adequately. Consequently he tends to elect a more strenuous 
program than he can handle and here is where his troubles begin. 
Therefore it is safe to insist that the foreign student take a rather 
light program the first semester in order to allow time for the neces- 
sary adjustments to his new surroundings and for success in his work. 

Third, when an evaluation is made of the courses accomplished in 
a foreign institution, a certain degree of administrative liberalism is 
recommended. Equivalents should be recognized, provided this recog- 
nition does not interfere with the candidate’s mastery of his subject 
of specialization. In this connection I wish to raise the question of 
foreign language requirement for a higher degree here. I should 
recommend that the candidate’s native tongue be considered as one of 
the languages required. 

While a certain degree of administrative liberalism is deemed de- 
sirable in the case of the foreign student, he should be strictly held 
to the same high standards of attainment as the American student. 
If he cannot do the work, he must not be graduated. In the Neat 
East we want men who are well trained. We do not wish to see on 
our students’ diplomas what so many European universities write 
“Bon pour l’Orient’”—good only for the Orient—thus signifying 
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that the candidate has been passed with a lower standard than his 
native school mate. 

III. Financial Adjustment: At the present time there is a tendency 
for study in the United States to be limited to students whose parents 
are able to afford such expensive education. There are a few candi- 
dates who receive scholarships and others who work after graduation, 
saving an amount sufficient to carry them through. The policy of many 
American institutions requiring a student to produce evidence that 
he is able to finance his education here before he comes is a wise pre- 
caution. On the other hand I beg to plead for a greater amount of 
assistance for foreign students. America has been a land with a mis- 
sion. The greatest contribution of this country to world civilization 
has been in its missionary and educational endeavour. The forces in 
China, India, the Near East which are contributing to the revival of 
those people are, in the main, products of American missionary enter- 
ptise. Nowadays the missionary work is changing its conception; from 
aiming to change religious belief, missionaries are emphasizing living 
Christianity. The work of the great American Universities should be 
looked upon as a part of America’s mission to a world torn by hatred 
and petty jealousies. With the more rapid means of communication 
the Near Eastern student is coming to secure the message of America. 
Is it not, therefore, a worthy aim for American Universities and col- 
leges to encourage the right kind of youth to come from foreign 
lands, study here and witness how people from a variety of back- 
grounds can live in a vast continent co-operatively and peacefully? 
The American university today has a unique position among the con- 
structive forces of modern times. ‘‘It is not, it cannot be an ivory 
tower in which scholars seek escape from the issues which face their 
fellow men in other lands. Rather it should strive to be a lighthouse 
whose beam makes plain the direction of events. For most men, nay 
most nations, in this troubled world are like sailors upon an un- 
charted sea.” Only as they become aware of the direction of their 
course is there the prospect of a safe end to their journey. Is it not 
possible therefore for the American Institutions of higher learning to 
join hands with missionary organizations to see if funds cannot be 
raised to create scholarships for the right kind of foreign student to 
come and enjoy a higher education here? 

IV. Problem of Re-orientation: In conclusion I wish to raise an issue 
seldom considered by American universities. It deals with the ad- 
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justment of the student who has completed his work here and te- 
turns to his native land to begin his life there. The returning student 
represents a problem which you are not directly concerned with, and 
yet it is very important for us over there to consider and try to solve. 
In the first place he comes back home thinking that his special train- 
ing ought to entitle him to a high position right from the start. He 
is not satisfied to begin from the first step. In the second place, every- 
thing which he finds in his country tends to be rather small and in- 
significant in contrast with the glory and grandeur of the United 
States. He becomes impatient with his people, cynical and unco- 
operative. He thus closes the doors of advancement and service be- 
fore him. Third the social customs and the traditions of his people 
seem to him rather backward. He cannot adjust and becomes unhappy. 

I am not speaking theoretically, but from personal experience. 
Many of these difficulties I have had to face and overcome and it was 
not easy. What can the American college do to help the student 
to be better oriented to his homeland? Two things: (1) Encourage 
only those students to come here who have a specific aim, preferably 
those of them who hold a position for which they intend to be better 
prepared; as far as possible make their education here fit them for 
that particular position. (2) Secure for the student a counselor who 
will attempt to keep before the eyes of the student his country’s 
need; one who will not allow him to elect subjects that have no 
bearing on his specific needs. Thus the student is better prepared 
while he is here to face the facts of his country when he goes back. 

These are in my judgment the problems of the student who comes 
here from the Near East to study. What I have given are suggestions 
which experience has shown me may be of help in assisting him to 
face and solve his problems. 

As a member of this Association I shall be indeed glad to assist 
any one of you ladies and gentlemen to obtain information about a 
prospective student from the Near East or about a school there. I 
wish to extend to everyone of my colleagues in the profession a sin- 
cere invitation to make my office in Beirut, Syria, a clearing house 
for information about school systems there. Every effort will be made 
to collect information and answer questions clearly and objectively. 
I personally will consider it a privilege to serve you thus, for by 
doing so, I realize I am helping my country and people. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, University of Michigan: Our Univer- 
sity is fortunate in having each year five graduates of the Argentine 
Naval Academy, who, having served some years in the navy and hav- 
ing reached positions of some importance, are sent to us for three 
years’ study of naval engineering and architecture. 

The living expenses and all university fees of these students and 
their families are paid by their post in Argentina to Ann Arbor. The 
first semester in Ann Arbor, they are not required to go to school, but 
devote their time to the absorption of culture and the attainment of 
facility in the English language. Once they start to school, however, 
they must maintain a C average, or they are recalled by the Argentine 
Government. 

Those of us who have foreign students coming to our own cam- 
puses, will, as time passes on, more and more owe a debt of gratitude 
to Dr. Kurani for his interest and willingness to set up his office 
as an outpost of our own offices, and for the aid and assistance we may 
need in evaluating credentials from the Near East, or in obtaining 
particular case histories of individual students who may be contem- 
plating attendance at some American school or university. 

Dr. Kurani has made it very evident that, in endeavoring to solve 
the academic problems of the foreign student, we must by no means 
overlook his emotional and financial problems. 

If the disturbance which seems imminent in the Mediterranean 
materializes, there will probably be many students from the Near 
East left in this country and their problems will be even more acute 
than they are at the present time. 

The selection of students from the Near East is a problem that all 
of us who have foreign students are tremendously interested in. I do 
hope that all of you here at this convention will take an opportunity 


to meet Dr. Kurani and talk with him. 
—Volume 15, Number 4 








THE UNDERGRADUATE CENTERS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Davip B. PUGH 


IVE Undergraduate Centers are now operating in the State of 

Pennsylvania under the auspices of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. In each of these Centers a two-year program is offered. These 
programs will enable students successfully completing them to 
transfer to the Main Campus of the Pennsylvania State College as 
sophomores in any of its forty-five curriculums. In about two-thirds 
of these curriculums, students may transfer as juniors. The Centers 
now in operation are located at Altoona, DuBois, Hazleton, Potts- 
ville, and Uniontown, and serve as units in the junior college field, 
providing a type of service which is unique. 

As early as 1926-27, requests came to the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege from certain communities in Pennsylvania for the establishment 
of post high school collegiate units where qualified graduates of high 
schools might be able to complete at least one year of their college 
work while living at home. As the depression became felt in Pennsyl- 
vania, and both educators and laymen became more acutely aware 
of the possibilities of junior college units of instruction, the pressure 
upon the Pennsylvania State College became more and more in- 
sistent. Until 1933, however, the College refrained from any service 
in this field although a great many other types of off-campus service 
had been carried on for a number of years. In this particular field, 
however, the Pennsylvania State College, regarding itself as a State 
institution, felt hesitant about embarking upon the junior college type 
of service until a thorough study of the entire situation could indi- 
cate more clearly the course to pursue while avoiding any possibility 
of competition with other institutions of collegiate grade serving 
areas from which these requests were emanating. 

In September 1933, the College established four small experi- 
mental units in counties along the northern part of the State. By 
June 1934, the experience gained through these four experimental 
units and a continued study of the situation in the State indicated 
both the wisdom and the need of formulating a more complete policy 
and program of service in the junior college field through the medium 
of community college units. 
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In May 1934, the Association of College Presidents of Pennsyl- 
vania met in convention at the Pennsylvania State College. At this 
time, a report formulated by a committee, consisting of President 
R. D. Hetzel of the Pennsylvania State College, President C. C. Ellis 
of Juniata College, and President H. P. Rainey of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, was presented and adopted by the Association on May 15. This 
Association felt that no new units in the junior college field should be 
established in Pennsylvania except to fill an urgent need, and then 
only as a result of careful study. 

With this as a beginning, the Pennsylvania State College formu- 
lated a policy by which it might be guided in responding to the many 
requests which kept coming in from communities throughout the 
State. This policy states that: 


1. An Undergraduate Center may be established only where there is 
sufficient evidence of need and desire on the part of qualified high 
school graduates to warrant it. 

2. A Center may be established only where its services may be offered 
without entering into direct competition with other institutions of 
a collegiate level dependent for enrolment support upon the com- 
munity to be surveyed. 

3. An Undergraduate Center may be established only where the 
community is willing to provide facilities which are adequate and 
which may be secured by the College at a cost within the limits of 
the operating budget of the Center. 

4, The operating expenses of the Undergraduate Centers must be met 
by fees received from the students. Only the expense of administra- 
tion and supervision is available from the College itself. 

5. Standards of instruction in the Undergraduate Centers must be on 
a par with those standards covering instruction offered on the Main 
Campus, and the respective residence departments of the College 
must be given the same authority in maintaining the standards of 
instruction in the Undergraduate Centers as is given to them in 
regulating instruction on the Main Campus. 


In accordance with this policy, no Undergraduate Center is estab- 
lished except as the result of recommendations and approvals fol- 
lowing a careful survey. No survey is entered upon except in response 
to an organized request from a group of representative educational 
and civic leaders of the community. When such a request is received 
by the Pennsylvania State College, the College feels impelled, be- 
cause of its State institutional nature, to recognize such a request and 
to comply by making a careful survey of the entire situation. 
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This survey follows certain definite steps: 


1. The graduating classes of the area within supporting distance of 
the proposed Undergraduate Center are given an opportunity to 
become familiar with the nature of the services available through 
the medium of an Undergraduate Center and the opportunity pre- 
sented in these Centers to qualified graduates of approved high 
schools. After this information is given to the high school seniors 
in a thoroughly objective manner, they are given the opportunity 
to indicate through their high school teachers and principals their 
own needs and desires in furthering their education beyond the 
12th grade. 

Questionnaires submitted to these seniors are filled in by them, 
signed by them and their parents, and returned to the College through 
their high schools. If it is found, as a result of this technique, that there 
is sufficient need and desire on the part of high school seniors for 
the services of an Undergraduate Center, the next step is under- 
taken. 

. No Undergraduate Center attempting to offer collegiate work of the 
freshman and sophomore years can operate without certain definitely 
specified and adequate facilities. These facilities must satisfy the 
College authorities that they are adequate for the program contem- 
plated. They must also be made available to the College for the 
work of the proposed Center at a cost which will be within the 
limits of the operating budget of the Center. 

. If the need is evident and adequate facilities are available, the Col- 
lege next undertakes the task of determining any possible objec- 
tions that might exist in the area concerning the establishment of 
an Undergraduate Center and its operation under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania State College. Presidents of all higher institutions 
of learning to which it might be possible for students to commute 
from the area under survey are visited and engaged in personal 
conference. This is done in order that they may secure complete 
information concerning the proposed Center and in order that they 
may ask questions for their own satisfaction before arriving at a 
decision. Should the presidents of these institutions feel that an 
Undergraduate Center in the community would affect the service 
which they are rendering to the community, these objections bear 
so much weight that a Center would not be established. 

It might sometimes occur, and this has happened, that a presi- 
dent of an institution serving the community under survey might 
feel hesitant about expressing his opinion with sufficient frankness 
to a representative of the Pennsylvania State College. To satisfy 
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ourselves on this point, therefore, the State Department of Public 
Instruction is next asked to help by determining any further possible 
objections. 


If steps 1, 2, and 3 of the survey provide information favorable to 
the establishment of a Center, the entire matter is next presented to 
the Administration of the Pennsylvania State College and its Board 
of Trustees for approval. 

The final approval for the establishment of an Undergraduate 
Center entails responsibility for the conduct of the Center for only 
one year at a time. Each year, the area served by any Undergraduate 
Center is surveyed so that the College may be kept informed with 
respect to each of the primary steps considered by it in making its 
original survey. In the light of this annual survey, decisions are made 
with respect to the wisdom of continuing any particular Center dur- 
ing the following academic year. 

Altoona, the latest of our Undergraduate Centers to be established, 
may serve as a very good example of the manner in which an Under- 
graduate Center is established under the policy of the Pennsylvania 

tate College. 

As early as 1928, requests began to come to the College for the 
establishment of an Undergraduate Center in Altoona. Prior to that, 
the College had been conducting an extensive extension program in 
Altoona for teachers and other adult groups. As the problem of the 
post high school need for education on the part of the young men 
and women of the area became increasingly acute, educational lead- 
ers and others turned to their State institution, the Pennsylvania 
State College, for assistance. By that time, they were becoming some- 
what familiar with the junior college idea and they were anxious that 
something of that type be organized under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

The College has always been hesitant, however, in entering a new 
field of educational service because, as a State institution, it has to 
recognize not only the need itself and the ability of the College to 
serve that need, but the danger that a new educational service may 
jeopardize the best interests of other institutions of collegiate rank 
and the groups of people served by them. Until a policy could be 
formulated, therefore, President Hetzel felt that the institution must 
move slowly in such an important new venture. 

In September 1933, a Freshman Center was organized in Altoona 
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under the auspices of Juniata College. Juniata College is a Liberal 
Arts college located in the town of Huntingdon approximately thirty 
miles from Altoona. This College had been closely tied in with 
Altoona and the entire Juniata Valley through its own extension pro- 
gram. It so happened that Juniata opened this Center in Altoona at 
the same time that the Pennsylvania State College was establishing 
four experimental freshman units in the northern part of the State 
with the purpose of using these units as a basis for further study. 

In 1934, when the Pennsylvania State College agreed to go ahead 
on a more general basis with its Undergraduate Centers, the Center in 
Altoona had already been in operation under the auspices of Juniata 
College for one year. From that time on, all requests from the Al- 
toona area for the establishment of a Center under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania State College were met with the statement that this 
College did not wish to compete with any other Pennsylvania college 
but that this College did stand ready at all times to co-operate with 
educational agencies if it could be of assistance to them. 

This situation continued until the early spring of 1939, although 
requests kept coming in from time to time that the Pennsylvania 
State College provide facilities for post high school work in Altoona. 
During the school year 1938-39, Juniata College made a careful 
study of the situation in Altoona to determine the wisdom of expand- 
ing its service to include more of the functions of a junior college. 
She felt, however, that the expense involved in such an undertaking 
and the accrediting difficulties attendant thereto hardly justified the 
effort of setting up a complete junior college unit under the auspices 
of Juniata College. Although Juniata College had definite educational 
interests in Altoona and the adjacent community, she felt that she did 
not want to jeopardize any expansion of educational facilities in that 
community and offered to give every assistance needed in undertaking 
a further study of the situation on the part of the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

When this attitude on the part of Juniata College and a further 
expression of desire on the part of the Superintendent of Schools and 
other educational leaders of the community for a Pennsylvania State 
College Undergraduate Center were made known, the College agreed 
to undertake an exhaustive survey. 

This survey indicated very clearly that Altoona did need the serv- 
ices of an Undergraduate Center and that the two colleges, the Penn- 
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sylvania State College and Juniata College, could definitely expect to 
go ahead on a very amicable and co-operative basis should the Center 
be established by the Pennsylvania State College. When this was 
made known to the State Department of Public Instruction by a Com- 
mittee of Citizens from Altoona, accompanied by officials from the 
Pennsylvania State College, that Department gave its approval re- 
garding the venture in Altoona as a continuation of a service which 
had been started in 1933 by Juniata College even though it was now 
to be taken over by the Pennsylvania State College. All engaged in 
connection with the survey and recommendation felt that with its 
facilities, the Pennsylvania State College would be able to serve the 
high school graduates of the area through a wider range of cur- 
riculums than could a Liberal Arts college. It might be mentioned 
that all through the survey very valuable assistance was given to the 
College by a Committee of Citizens operating under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. E. C. Gegenheimer, Superintendent of the Middle Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and including among its member- 
ship Dr. Levi Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools in Altoona, Mr. 
Joseph N. Maddocks, Principal of the Altoona Senior High School, 
Mr. J. E. Holtzinger, President of the Altoona Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dr. Leonard N. Ray, President of the Altoona Board of Edu- 
cation, and Mr. R. L. Thompson, Secretary of the Altoona School 
District. When this committee understood that the establishment of a 
Center would involve the need for considerable financial assistance 
in making the available school facilities adequate for college use, they 
entered enthusiastically into plans for a campaign to raise these funds 
locally if and when the Center should materialize. 

When the approval of the State Department was secured and the 
Center was finally approved by the Board of Trustees of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, arrangements were made immediately for open- 
ing the school in September 1939. Through the busy days that fol- 
lowed, the local Advisory Committee gave every possible assistance. 

The Center opened in September and has enjoyed a very pleasant 
and successful first year. The Advisory Committee is now busily 
engaged with the Administrative Head of the Center in discussing 
needs for next year. It is very apparent that an additional building 
will be required for the science laboratories needed in carrying out 
our sophomore program. The new building will probably be equipped 
with physics, botany, zoology, and engineering laboratories. The 
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chemistry, engineering drawing, and art rooms from the present build- 
ing will in all probability be moved to this new building so that more 
ordinary class rooms may be made available in the present building. 
During the current year, the most pleasant relations between Juniata 
College and the Center, as well as between Juniata College and the 
Pennsylvania State College, have continued. By September 1941, we 
are all hopeful that a number of well-prepared students from the 
Altoona Undergraduate Center will be seeking admission as upper- 
classmen to Juniata College, as well as to other colleges throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

The entire support of an Undergraduate Center of the Pennsyl- 

vania State College comes from three main sources: 

1. The College gives to the Center the benefit of its own administra- 
tive organization and experience. The Undergraduate Center is not 
called upon to bear any portion of this expense. 

2. The community is asked to provide the quarters and other facilities 
for the operation of the Center and to make these available to the 
Center so that only the cost of their maintenance need come from its 
operating budget. 

3. The actual cost of instruction, including teachers salaries, library 
books, furniture, and laboratory equipment, must be met from stu- 
dent fees. A tentative tuition fee of $115 per semester was set up 
at the outset to cover the cost of this service. To date, no change 
has been made in this established fee. 


Every effort has been made in the Undergraduate Centers to give 
to the students all possible advantages of the small community college. 
The curriculum has been carefully modified from year to year to 
meet as many student needs as possible. Teaching and guidance have 
been emphasized as the primary functions of the Centers through the 
medium of small classes and close student-faculty relationship. These 
functions are facilitated in a manner not often possible on the cam- 
puses of large colleges and universities. 

The average junior college with its limited enrolment and small 
faculty does have a problem, however, in maintaining instructional 
standards which will prove satisfactory to those institutions to which 
its students may later wish to transfer. We believe that the Under- 
graduate Centers have in this connection a relationship with the 
mother institution (the State University) which is unique in the 
junior college field. Through this relationship, a stabilizing influence 
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is exercised over the Undergraduate Centers which makes each Center 
in effect as old in experience as the mother institution itself, yet more 
quickly sensitive to the community needs as determined through the 
efforts of its Center staffs and their local advisers. 

All teachers appointed to the Undergraduate Centers are first 
recommended to the Center administrative officials by the resident 
department heads concerned. After mutual approval by the depart- 
ment heads and Center officials, teachers are appointed to their posi- 
tions. All teachers in the Centers are, then, an integral part of their 
respective residence departments and a part of the residence staff of 
the Pennsylvania State College enjoying the same benefits of tenure, 
rank, salary, retirement, group hospitalization, etc., as do the staff 
members whose work is located on the Main Campus. The depart- 
ment heads select the textbooks to be used and approve all other 
matters pertaining to the quality of the instruction to be offered in 
any particular Center. 

Since the Undergraduate Centers are located at varying distances 
from the Main Campus, up to as much as 160 miles, certain pre- 
cautions must be exercised in the proper co-ordination of their work 
with each other and with the work on the Main Campus. The resi- 
dent department heads make inspection trips to the Centers in order 
to keep themselves more clearly informed from first hand knowledge 
of the personnel in the Centers and the conditions under which they 
work, 

In addition to this Center visitation, the instructors from the Cen- 
ters are called to the Main Campus for departmental conferences, 
dinner meetings, and discussions with their department heads and 
other colleagues with respect to instructional problems of mutual 
interest. 

In order to co-ordinate the work of one Center with that of an- 
other, and to pool the common teaching experiences of the various 
Centers so that each may benefit by the offerings of the others, an 
Annual Inter-Center Staff Conference has become one of the tradi- 
tions of the service. This conference is organized primarily around 
the teaching and extra-curricular activity problems of the classroom 
teachers. The Center Heads and other administrative officials of the 
Centers meet with the teaching members of their staffs at this Inter- 
Center Conference but only as a part of the conference. At this time, 
no part is taken in the Inter-Center Conference by any department 
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head or other official from the Main Campus. Complete reports of all 
general sessions and sectional meetings are mimeographed and made 
available to the resident department heads so that the results of the 
Inter-Center Staff Conference may later become the basis of depart- 
mental conferences on the Main Campus. By this method, many 
worthwhile suggestions eventually become recommendations for of- 
ficial practice, not only in the Centers but even upon the Main Cam- 
pus. 

The College Senate has ruled upon the academic standing of the 
Undergraduate Centers to the effect that all instruction on the fresh- 
man and sophomore levels approved for use in the Undergraduate 
Centers is given the same residence standing as though it were of- 
fered on the Main Campus. All credits earned in the Centers on this 
basis may be used by students transferring from the Centers to the 
Main Campus as the basis for consideration in awarding scholastic 
honors and prizes. 

All students admitted to the Undergraduate Centers of the Penn- 
sylvania State College must submit their applications for admission 
to the Registrar of the College, William S. Hoffman. In his office, 
they are admitted or rejected by exactly the same procedure as is used 
in acting upon those who seek admission to the Main Campus itself. 
Similarly, applicants for admission to the Undergraduate Centers who 
have spent some time, since leaving high school, at another college 
must submit their applications for admission to the College Examiner, 
Dr. Carl E. Marquardt. 

All records of the students from the Undergraduate Centers are 
kept in the office of the Registrar and all transcripts for students 
seeking transfers from the Centers to other colleges are sent out from 
this office. 

The first Undergraduate Center under the present policy opened 
its doors in September 1934. Since then, students have successfully 
transferred from the Centers to approximately seventy-five colleges 
and universities. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Humpureys, Woodrow Wilson Junior College of Chicago: 
Madam Chairman, Mr. Pugh, ladies and gentlemen: 

Without question, Mr. Pugh has given us a clear presentation of 
the genesis of undergraduate centers and he has outlined most clearly 
for us the basis on which they operate. 
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Certainly, one is impressed by the care exercised and by the very 
sound approach to the establishment of such an institution in the 
various communities of Pennsylvania. 

I was interested in consulting the reports concerning junior colleges 
in the State of Pennsylvania; in addition to these five centers—and 
they are, of course, essentially junior colleges, there are 18 other 
junior colleges in the State of Pennsylvania. The enrolment of these 
5 centers is approximately 600, out of a total enrolment of some 
3250. As far as I can determine there is only one other junior college 
that is classed as a public institution, the one at Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, sponsored by the public school system of that community. So 
that the State of Pennsylvania has, in all, 23 junior colleges, 6 of 
which are public, 5 of them under the direction of the Pennsylvania 
State College, and one other public institution under the direction of 
a school community. 

In certain respects, these centers of the Pennsylvania State College 
are like junior colleges as they exist in theory and practice, if one may 
speak of them as existing in theory. The centers serve to popularize 
higher education. They do, indeed, without any question, offer to 
qualified high school graduates the first two years of a general college 
education, with particular emphasis on either liberal arts training or 
on the fundamental training needed for engineering and some of the 
other scientific pursuits. 

There is, however, one very important aspect of the junior college 
movement to which Mr. Pugh has made some reference but which, 
in practice, is not yet developed in the undergraduate centers, and, 
of course, I refer to that aspect known as semi-professional or terminal 
training. 

Much emphasis has been placed on that in the development of 
junior colleges over the country. We are all very familiar with the 
idea that there does exist between the trade level of an occupation and 
the professional level of an occupation a middle ground that we call 
the semi-professional area, and it is for that area that leaders in the 
junior college movement have tried to find the solution. 

One might remind oneself, however, that no community nor any 
group of leaders seems to have found the complete answer to this 
problem of training for the semi-professions. We are very well aware 
that our young people are not finding employment as readily as they 
did in former years, nor at as early an age in their chronological de- 
velopment. 
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We are very well aware, too, that there is this increasing percentage 
of young men and women continuing through high school and be- 
coming interested and actually attending higher institutions. 

All of these young people are not qualified, not adaptable to the 
old-line type of college instruction; they are not interested in it; they 
have no particular need of the traditional type of training. Therefore, 
the logical answer seems to be a development of the semi-professional 
level of training. 

Now, the junior college has assumed the task of caring for these 
young people. Therefore, in line with this idea, one might suggest 
to the Pennsylvania State College in its official capacity that it assume 
leadership, at least for stimulating within the State of Pennsylvania 
more attention to the development of terminal or semi-professional 
curriculums. 

A private conversation with Mr. Pugh strengthened my assumption 
that that was the next step on the part of the undergraduate centers, 
and he has briefly referred to a possible development at Altoona in 
the field of the engineering occupations. 

The Pennsylvania State College might well use its present centers as 
points of departure for this extremely necessary contribution to public 
education in the State of Pennsylvania. It should, of course, continue 
its cautious and very sound approach to the situation by making its 
surveys, so that duplicating institutions may not be set up. 

I believe that the Pennsylvania State College is to be sincerely com- 
mended on that attitude. It is not ordinarily the practice to turn one’s 
back upon opening up new services. Institutions ordinarily like to go 
into a field and take over, without any regard to already existing 
agencies. 

Such questions as the following would need answering prior to 
setting up the semi-professional curriculums: 

First, what groups of semi-professions are worthy of having special 
curriculums developed? 

Second, for which of these occupations can training be offered, by 
means of existing agencies or agencies that the state could develop? 

Third, are there fundamental knowledges, skills and attitudes un- 
derlying a number of occupations so that it becomes financially feasi- 
ble to offer experiences to youth in a few semi-professional groups? 

In other words, I wonder whether there may not be certain funda- 
mental types of skills and knowledges and attitudes that are part of 
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a number of occupations, so that we might aim at developing those 
fundamentals rather than feeling that we need to develop a number 
of very minutely-defined curriculums. 

I believe that one reason that the semi-professional curriculums have 
not developed more rapidly during the last fifteen years, during all 
the time that they have been discussed, is, of course, the element of 
cost and the shifts that come about in changing occupations. After 
all, are there not certain fundamentals in groups of occupations? And 
that, therefore, may be the key to the problem. 

Of course, there is the very important question—How can the 
expenses be met? And the Pennsylvania State College has approached 
that very soundly. 

Fourth, what techniques must we develop in order that genuine as- 
sistance may be given to young men and women in the solution of 
this fundamental problem of choosing a career? What special contri- 
butions can the junior college make to the problem? 

That is worthy of a great deal of elaboration and is one of the 
key problems in the entire area of junior college education. 

Fifth, what sorts of general education for social competence, for 
personal culture and enjoyment should junior colleges of Pennsyl- 
vania offer, not only to its youth but also to the adults of its com- 
munities? Because of the immense resources of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, because of the variety of industry and business within the 
bounds of that State, because of the strength of the Pennsylvania State 
College, I am sure that we can hopefully look forward to a develop- 
ment of junior colleges in the State of Pennsylvania. 


MR. SMYSER, Miami University: It is very evident from Mr. Pugh’s 
presentation of the Undergraduate Centers and their organization 
that they have been planned with extreme care and with much wisdom 
and tact. They constitute a notable experiment in higher education, 
and it may be that from them will come many new values and per- 
haps a whole new concept of the function of the publicly-supported 
institution. 

In so far as the Undergraduate Centers are an attempt to place 
higher education within the reach of many who could not otherwise 
afford it, they are certainly an expression of the democratic spirit and 
deserving of sympathetic attention. Many of us are uncomfortably 
aware that our vaunted equality of educational opportunity for all 
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young Americans does not in fact exist, since every year thousands of 
our best high school graduates are deprived of further education. To 
such as these the Undergraduate Centers must seem a godsend. No one 
who believes in education can fail to be sympathetic toward any move- 
ment whose goal is the spread of education. 

The Undergraduate Centers enjoy a few advantages denied to other 
institutions. For example, the fact that each of them will draw its 
students almost wholly from one high school or one high school 
system makes for a high degree of homogeneity in their student 
bodies. Where weaknesses exist in the high schools they will be 
brought into the college by each one of the entering students, and 
the college will therefore have in each instance certain well-defined 
tasks to perform, certain almost universal needs to meet. This very 
homogeneity, however, may be a shortcoming as well as a help. None 
of us can question the values inherent in residence upon a campus 
where the student body is heterogeneous as to its backgrounds, its 
previous schooling, its earlier social and religious and industrial 
milieu. Such heterogeneity, which exists on the campus of nearly 
every university, will in large measure be denied the Undergraduate 
Centers. 

There are other dangers inherent in the system fostered by the 
Pennsylvania State College. I am not sure they are insurmountable, 
but I should like to point them out, because I believe that, until they 
are overcome, the extension of the system to other universities and 
other states would almost certainly introduce into our educational sys- 
tem certain evils from which we are at present almost free. 

For one thing, the financing of the Undergraduate Centers leaves 
the faculty wholly dependent for support upon student fees. I am 
cynical enough to believe that this almost inevitably leads to lowered 
standards and an unwholesome catering to public favor. I need not 
labor the point. The peril is self-evident, and it has, moreover, been 
amply demonstrated in the extension courses of many an otherwise 
respectable institution. 

Again, since local bodies (perhaps chambers of commerce or school 
boards) are to provide physical facilities for the centers, it follows 
that there will be extreme difficulty in maintaining freedom of teach- 
ing or liberty of judgment as to courses to be offered and standards 
to be upheld. The average local governing body is more than likely 
to judge an education by its immediate cash value; I think I can fore- 
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see therefore a continued and increasing pressure for vocational 
courses such as shorthand and bookkeeping and the manual arts. If 
the Undergraduate Centers were aiming at meeting a need about 
which I shall speak in a few moments, then I think such a tendency 
would be all to the good; but since, as I take it, they are primarily 
attempting to give the first two years of University work, I think that 
this inevitable pressure will result in the destruction of all the values 
which the Liberal Arts college considers fundamental. Since I am 
speaking here from the viewpoint of the Liberal Arts college, which 
is indeed my personal point of view, although the institution I 
serve is not limited to Liberal Arts work, I cannot refrain from pro- 
testing against what I fear will turn out to be further glorification of 
the Tricks of This Trade and That, under the guise of higher educa- 
tion. 

I should like to see what the figures show as to the percentage of 
students in the Undergraduate Centers who are carrying part-time 
studies, and meanwhile working at regular jobs. If, as I suspect, there 
are many of them, then I think that classifying this credit as residence 
work is only a subterfuge. Any college can pass a regulation declaring 
that work taken in any given place is residence work. But that does not 
in fact make it residence work. It matters little whether or not a given 
course is taken within a radius of so many yards of the Administration 
Building, but it matters greatly whether it is taken by students whose 
education is at the moment their prime concern. The true test of resi- 
dence credit is whether it is earned by students whose lives are cen- 
tered about their studies, or whether it is carried as a side-line by stu- 
dents whose energies are chiefly devoted to earning their livings in 
office or schoolroom. 

I learned from hearing Mr. Pugh this afternoon that libraries are 
to be provided from student fees, and are not to be furnished by the 
sponsoring local body. However, financially speaking, I doubt whether 
library provisions are likely to be much more generous under the one 
system than under the other. 

Groups of citizens sponsoring such a center would cheerfully 
agree to provide the needed facilities, but I suspect that their cheerful- 
ness would disappear once they realized just what this implies. A 
library of three or five or even ten thousand volumes might seem to 
them a reasonable demand, but in a residence college we feel that 
we have made only a beginning toward proper library facilities if 
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we have fifty thousand volumes. It is true that nothing like this scope 
is necessary for the first two years of college work, but it is also true 
that the possession of great reservoirs—even untouched reservoirs— 
of published material gives a richness and a stability to our work that 
nothing else can supply. There is, furthermore, the question of 
faculty growth. Faculty scholarship, which we all consider of the 
utmost importance, is not likely to flourish in the absence of adequate, 
or even superabundant, library facilities. And what I have just said 
about libraries applies as well to laboratories. Truly adequate facilities 
in these two phases of college work are likely to prove beyond the 
ken of any local governing board. 

On the other hand, if the Undergraduate Centers are likely to find 
themselves handicapped or even paralyzed in their efforts to extend 
a liberal education to their clientele, there is another field of useful- 
ness open to them which, if I have correctly understood Mr. Pugh’s 
explanation and the bulletin issued by the Pennsylvania State College, 
they are not at the moment attempting to explore. Every state uni- 
versity, and indeed every college of any kind which does not have rigid 
entrance requirements and a highly selected student body, is constant- 
ly confronted with the necessity of dealing with many students to 
whom it has very little to offer. These are the youths of mediocre in- 
telligence, or rudimentary motivation, or vaguely defined objectives, 
who pour into the colleges because it has become standard practice in 
America to go to college, not because they have any interest in or 
capacity for the riches of the mind and spirit which the colleges hold 
out to them. Many of us accept these people because we have to. We 
carry them along for awhile, and finally flunk them out, to the tune 
of thousands of dollars wasted in this abortive educational venture. 
We have done little for them, and they have done less than nothing 
for us. Now, when we drop them for low scholarship we, in effect, 
wash our hands of the problem, but nobody ever solved a problem by 
washing his hands of it. The society which supports our institutions 
of higher learning is beginning to demand, in very positive terms, 
that we do something about this problem instead of adroitly side- 
stepping it. If these youths are not capable of earning degrees and 
preparing for the learned professions, at least they need and are en- 
titled to some training to make them better and happier citizens. We 
can give them courses in citizenship, in local government, in hygiene, 
in personal finance, in elementary accounting and business law and 
homemaking. Even to them some of the wealth of the world’s litera- 
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ture and art and music can be opened, to enrich the leisure which our 
machine civilization promises to provide for them. Without holding 
them to a curriculum which will ultimately entitle them to a degree, 
we can still provide for them a year or two of immensely profitable 
educational experience. And whether we like it or not, I believe we 
are beginning to be told that that is the thing we must do. 

In my opinion, we cannot go too far in this direction in our col- 
leges as they at present exist. The presence on any campus of a large 
body of inferior students, with low educational goals, is certain to 
exert a debilitating influence which will make itself felt in terms of 
lowered morale and cheapened standards throughout the institution. 
There exists a real need for a means of dealing with the type of stu- 
dents I have mentioned, and for giving them the type of training 
best suited to their needs, but for doing all this in a sort of quarantine 
which will maintain a clear line of demarcation between such work 
and the degree curriculums of the institution. In such a field as this 
the Undergraduate Centers can perform an enormous service. They 
will be supplementing the work of the parent University instead of 
duplicating and diffusing it. They will be meeting a great and grow- 
ing need which must exist in Pennsylvania as it exists in all the States. 
The contribution they can thus make to American education and 
American life is unique and priceless. 

To take such a step as this would, I know, seem like abandoning 
to their fate the gifted students who cannot afford to go to college, 
in whose interest, I suspect, the Undergraduate Centers were largely 
conceived. But I do not at all despair of the hope that means will be 
found, and found soon, to subsidize such students by state and local 
grants, much as we already subsidize the blind and the crippled. The 
cost of educating them at the public expense might well be met by 
reducing the amount wasted in fruitless efforts to educate the un- 
educable. But that, of course, is another question. 

I trust I have not seemed to condemn the wholly admirable inno- 
vation that the Pennsylvania State College is attempting. I think there 
are dangers in it, and I think it might well be diverted into somewhat 
different channels. But it certainly is a shining example of a forward- 
looking and courageous experiment, and I have no shadow of doubt 
that from it much will be learned and much achieved. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, University of Kentucky: The close attention 
of this audience to Mr. Pugh’s paper and to the discussions by Mr. 
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Humphreys and Mr. Smyser indicates much interest in the topic under 
consideration. While we all have a friendly interest in educational 
developments in Pennsylvania, I presume the principal concern of 
each of us with the development of undergraduate centers is in the 
possible implications for our own state and institution. I have been 
asked to discuss the subject from the viewpoint of the university— 
presumably the university that might find itself in a situation similar 
to that of the Pennsylvania State College. 

It is obvious that an individual’s attitude toward a development of 
this kind will be colored by his position and institutional connection. 
In the development of undergraduate centers it is the university, in 
its position of leadership within a state, that is expanding its influ- 
ence and service and presumably profiting, if not in tangible, cer- 
tainly in intangible ways, from the establishment of such affliated 
colleges. On the other hand, the established junior college, teachers 
college, or four-year arts college stands to gain but little from such a 
development, if in fact, it does not actually suffer from the competi- 
tion. Unless it is assumed that institutions of this kind, as well as 
the state university, are to develop these branch colleges—and I trust 
this may not be the case—it is easy to see that the idea would be 
looked upon with greater favor by the state university than by its 
sister institutions, who are bound to view with some alarm any further 
multiplication of competing colleges. 

If possible, of course, all of us should look upon a development of 
this character, not from the standpoint of our personal interests and 
those of our institution, but rather from the standpoint of the educa- 
tional welfare of the entire state, not neglecting to consider the prob- 
lems of the elementary and secondary schools, which have an im- 
portant stake in any venture of this kind. If we are correct in assuming 
that the problem should be viewed from the standpoint of the state 
at large, there would seem to be two main issues to be considered: 
(1) In the average situation, is there a legitimate need for additional 
institutions of higher learning, and (2) If there is such a need, should 
the development of new institutions be under the guidance and su- 
pervision of the state university or should they be allowed to develop 
more or less undirected as in the past. 

An answer to the first question will, in large measure, depend on 
an individual’s particular educational philosophy. There are those who 
believe that there are already too many young people going to college 
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who are unfit for advanced work. While the exponents of this view 
may not stand for an actual reduction in the numbers now in attend- 
ance, they would argue that perhaps a third should be excluded and 
replaced by a like number who are fully capable of doing successful 
college work but are excluded because they do not have the money 
with which to pay the necessary expenses. All of us will grant, I 
think, that most of the selection that now goes on in the admission of 
students to college is on the basis of economic status. I doubt that 
there is a single high school graduate this June who will not be able 
to find some accredited college that will admit him next fall, if he is 
in a position to meet the necessary expenses. To the student without 
financial resources, the doors are frequently closed irrespective of his 
other qualifications. The group whose views I am reciting would 
probably admit that the establishment of additional institutions might 
make higher education available to some who cannot now attend. 
They would add, however, that the welfare of these young people 
might be better cared for through a system of financial aid in our 
already established institutions without encouraging more and more 
of the less able to attempt college work by making new facilities 
geographically available. There is the question of whether the best 
interests of the state at large lie in an increased number of small and 
probably uneconomical institutions or in the consolidation and 
strengthening of existing colleges and universities with proper provi- 
sion made for financial assistance to those who are handicapped by 
distance and lack of money. 

It might be well to ask if a policy of developing a large number of 
new institutions is in harmony with the concept of regional co- 
operation now in considerable favor, and which seeks greater economy 
and efficiency through the elimination of unnecessary duplication 
among neighboring institutions. Let us not get ourselves in the posi- 
tion of increasing production and plowing under at the same time. 
As distances continually grow shorter in terms of time and conveni- 
ence, are we wise in urging the development of more colleges? 

The answer to all this may be that the public demands more insti- 
tutions relatively local in character and readily accessible to our young 
people. In this connection it is well to remember that we can take one 
of two extremes in dealing with our public. We can be guided by the 
policy that “the public demands” or we can take the opposite position, 
“the public be damned.” As is usual in the case of extremes neither 
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is correct. The fallacy of the latter is obvious. With respect to the 
former we must be sure to distinguish between genuine social demands 
and local and temporary desires and enthusiasms. Educational states- 
manship must endeavor to give its constituency what it demands, to be 
sure, but it should be reasonably sure beforehand that what it de- 
mands is what it really needs. Furthermore, it will endeavor to guar- 
antee that the larger interests of a state or a region are not lost sight 
of under local pressures. 

If it should be the sober and studied conviction of the educational 
leadership of a state and of the nation that we can profit from the 
establishment of additional junior or even four-year colleges, I trust 
that we shall follow the excellent example of the Pennsylvania State 
College and do so only after we have carefully set forth the conditions 
that should govern, and after we have surveyed each local situation 
thoroughly to insure that there is a genuine need that cannot better be 
met by some other approach than by the establishment of a new in- 
stitution. 

And in such a survey I hope we shall not forget the interests 
of the existing elementary and secondary school program. Can we 
justify added facilities for higher education, particularly if their opera- 
tion is apt to be relatively expensive, when we still have a long way 
to go before our elementary and secondary schools are supported as 
they should be? I doubt it. We need to consider very carefully all of 
the criteria that should govern in the extension of our facilities for 
higher learning. 

I have just finished the supervision of a dissertation for the doc- 
torate bearing on this point. The task that this graduate student set 
for himself was to lay out the criteria that should govern in the estab- 
lishment of public junior colleges in Kentucky and to apply them to 
various areas of the State. By an approach partially objective and 
partially subjective he developed the following criteria which illustrate 
the point of view under discussion: 


1. In order that the enrolment of the junior college may be large 
enough to make possible economical operation and a curriculum of 
reasonable variety, the district should have: 

(a) 200 high school graduates annually ; 

(b) an enrolment in the upper four years of the high schools of 
at least 1300; 

(c) a population of 25,000. 
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2. From a financial standpoint the district should have an assessed 
valuation of 23 millions and its indebtedness for school purposes 
should not exceed 5 per cent of its assessed valuation. 

3. The proposed college should be free from competition to the 
extent that it should not be established within thirty miles of an 
accredited coeducational college already operating under either private 
or state auspices. 

4. Finally, in order that the elementary and secondary schools might 
be assured of at least some protection and criteria continued as fol- 
lows: 

(a) A school term of nine months must be provided for at least 
50 per cent of the elementary children in the area. 

(b) The median annual salary of both elementary and high school 
teachers must equal or exceed the state median. 

(c) The training of both elementary and high school teachers must 
equal or exceed the state median. 

(d) The proposed junior college district must contain at least one 
or more Southern Association high schools. 


To you who live in states blessed with greater wealth than Ken- 
tucky, these criteria may seem inadequate. Without discussing their 
validity may I point out that when applied to existing county and 
independent school districts in the state and to possible combinations 
of these districts it was found: 

1. That two city junior colleges set up a few years ago would never 


have been established had these criteria been observed. 
2. That there were no other existing school districts that met the 


criteria. 
3. That there were only two areas which could be set up by combining 
existing units that could meet all of these criteria, as modest as 


they are. 


Studies of this character have their weaknesses but they tend to 
insure that efforts in the direction of building new colleges will be 
critically evaluated in terms of the interests of the entire educational 
program and in terms of state rather than local welfare. 

In closing may I refer briefly to the second of the two main issues 
which I mentioned a few minutes ago. If there is a need for addi- 
tional junior college facilities at certain strategic points within a state, 
is it best that the establishment and operation of such schools be under 
the guidance and supervision of the state university? If such guidance 
and supervision follow the pattern laid out in Pennsylvania, where the 
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undergraduate centers have been planned and established with the 
full knowledge and consent of other institutions and with the inter- 
ests of the state at large the principal consideration, I feel certain 
that there are advantages to be gained from a procedure of this kind 
that are not inherent in the more or less accidental and spasmodic de- 
velopment of junior colleges that has prevailed in some other states. 
Such sacrifices as may be made in local autonomy are far outweighed 
by the assurance that junior colleges will be established only where 
they are genuinely needed; that the elementary and secondary school 
program will not be sacrificed to local enthusiasm for a college; that 
curriculums will be planned with due regard for overlapping and 
duplication among institutions; that the new institutions will be 
financed with reasonable adequacy; that they will enrol sufficient 
students to make possible effective and economical operation; and 
finally that the policies governing them will be laid down by leaders 
of experience and ability who can view the educational program of a 
state in its larger and more fundamental aspects. 


Mr. PuGH: In no case does an Undergraduate Center of the 
Pennsylvania State College draw its student body exclusively from 
one high school or any one system of high schools under a common 
management. Students enrolled in an Undergraduate Center, there- 
fore, provide a very heterogeneous background in so far as previous 
high school conditioning is concerned. The Undergraduate Centers 
draw not only from the cities in which they may be located, but 
from contiguous areas within a radius of approximately fifteen miles. 

The fear is expressed that local advisory committees might tend 
to exert undue influence upon the administrative and instrumental 
policies of the Undergraduate Centers and that this type of interfer- 
ence might seriously jeopardize the quality of the instruction offered 
in the Centers. The departmental supervision and judisdiction af- 
forded instructional work through the co-operation of the residence 
departments on the main campus of the Pennsylvania State College 
provide the best possible check against any unfortunate interference of 
this type. No work is offered in any subject except where it can meet 
with the complete approval of the resident department heads and 
deans concerned. Standards in every subject offered at the Centers 
must be fully equal to those maintained on the main campus. 

We have stated that all salaries for instructors must be covered 
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by tuition fees from the students enrolled in the Undergraduate 
Centers. This simply means that all salary budgets for instruction 
must be covered by fees. Any individual salary, however, is a fixed 
salary and is in no way dependent upon the amount of fees received in 
a particular Center during any specified year. Salaries of instructors 
in the Undergraduate Centers are fixed in accordance with the qualifi- 
cations of the person in question, and instructors are eligible for the 
same opportunities for promotion as those on the main campus. This 
statement is made to correct any possible impression that instructors’ 
salaries might be contingent during any particular year upon the 
amount of tuition fees received. 

The fear has been expressed that in the Undergraduate Centers 
there might be found large numbers of part-time students who are 
engaged on a full-time basis in some gainful occupation so that their 
school work becomes secondary in interest and concentration. 

During the current year we find 575 full-time students enrolled in 
the Undergraduate Centers on a five-day daylight basis. It is impos- 
sible for any one of these students to engage in an outside gainful 
occupation unless it might be on the basis of a few hours per week. 
Most of our part-time students are adults who come in for work of 
a non-credit nature in the evening. In one Center, for example, a 
group of thirty-eight bankers meet regularly one night per week for 
assistance in an American Institute of Banking course which carries 
no college credit. In another case, a group of American Association 
of University Women meet regularly in the evening for a group of 
lectures and discussions. In still a third case, a group composed largely 
of wives of business and professional men has been meeting for the 
past six years one evening a week for non-credit instruction in Art. 
As a matter of fact, we find a total of only fifty-seven part-time 
students enrolled in our regular day classes in all five of the Centers. 

Library facilities in the Undergraduate Centers come in for some 
question. The American Association of Junior Colleges has set up a 
minimum of three thousand volumes per junior college library as a 
basis for accreditation. The Undergraduate Centers have either reached 
this figure or are approaching it. It is obviously unfair to compare 
the library of a newly organized junior college unit with the library 
of a fairly old and well established four-year college, if the number of 
volumes were the sole criterion of comparison. Obviously, the number 
and variety of courses on the freshman and sophomore levels are 
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much smaller than those found on the upper levels of instruction. 
Also, since these libraries are new, we find a considerably smaller 
number of books which might tend to be obsolete through age and the 
availability of better and newer material. We do not feel satisfied 
with the size or selection of any of our Center libraries at the present 
time. Every effort is being made, however, to bring them to a more 
satisfactory plane as rapidly as possible, and we do claim that the 
Center libraries compare more favorably with those of certain four- 
year institutions than mere numbers of volumes might indicate. 

A question has been raised concerning the entrance requirements 
of the Undergraduate Centers. My paper has indicated that the 
entrance standards of those who seek admission to the Undergraduate 
Centers are all carefully checked in the Office of the Registrar on the 
main campus. The same basic standards of admission are required 
of those entering the Centers as are required of those coming to the 
main campus. In the Office of the College Examiner, records of all 
students seeking to enter the Undergraduate Centers with advanced 
standing are evaluated and must meet exactly the same standards of 
admission as are exacted by the Examiner of those coming to the 
main campus. 

The Undergraduate Centers are deficient in opportunities for 
terminal training. A constant study of this problem has been under 


way in the hope of bringing about gradual and constant improvement. 
—Volume 15, Number 4 
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ADULT EDUCATION AS THE CO-ORDINATOR 
OF CULTURE 


FRANK M. DEBATIN 


A EDUCATION is a new field, and there appear only a few who 
are willing to venture definitions for it. 

Dr. L. R. Alderman, in the United States Office of Education, who 
for the last six or eight years has been loaned by that office to the 
WPA for its adult education program, has said, ‘Adult education is 
the education of adults,’’—but what is education, and who is an adult? 

Attempting definitions is not a hopeful beginning in this instance, 
and even less encouragement is found in observing contemporary 
manifestations. The core of a recent radio broadcast, listed as ““Educa- 
tional Radio Broadcasting,’ was to present words occurring in the 
news, to various persons in the audience. Appropriate definitions were 
rewarded with cash prizes. 

Although the audience consisted mostly of high school and college 
students, not strictly adults, the results were annoying. Too, noticeable 
in this field of adult education is the entrance of the person primarily 
interested commercially in the activities, which adds to the confusion 
of any program in adult education. 

Realize at the outset, there are certain things that adult education 
is not. In the first place, it is not purely and simply Americanization. 
It is in part Americanization. Americanization once filled a very large 
section and sector of adult education and still holds an important 
position. But those who conceive of adult education as Americaniza- 
tion and nothing more are quite mistaken in their judgment. 

With due respect to the United States Commissioner of Education 
and the excellent work that he has done in that regard, it is not clear 
that the mere setting up of a forum is, ipso facto, the accomplishment 
and the achievement of adult education. Something much more must 
go on than merely the establishment of forums. 

The belief has grown that forums have some sort of magic power 
by which they will become the panacea for all our moral and political 
and economic and other ills and, lo! if we can only get together and 
talk enough, we shall talk each other to death and then it won’t make 
much difference. 
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Is it true that mere talking will be sufficient to settle our problems? 
Then there is the failure to realize that the forum is perhaps synony- 
mous with the discussion method, that the forum is a technique in 
adult education, primarily, though a very valuable and important 
one, which ought to be developed; and if we can ever overtake our 
Swedish cousins, who organize discussion groups without trained 
leaders and merely talk among themselves and accomplish something, 
then adult education and American life will be going somewhere. 

But with all this conversation about adult education, what have we 
accomplished? 

Who are the people and what is the nature and sort and kind of 
people who are in adult education? It is a very difficult thing and a 
dangerous thing to try to count the number of people who are in adult 
education, because, truly, it is difficult to know what activities should 
be included in such a listing. How far shall one go in the listing of 
radio listeners? How many radio broadcasts should one include? How 
much informal work is being done in the churches and service clubs 
and in a variety of quasi-educational institutions which some people 
might be willing to admit is education and others would perhaps 
prefer not so to admit? 

And then, of course, people shift. There is a greater turnover in 
adult education than there is, perhaps, in any other field of education. 

Yet with all of these limitations, Morris A. Cartwright, Director 
of the American Association for Adult Education, about two years 
ago, after having gone through several previous counts, decided that 
there were probably about 27 or 28 million adults engaged in some 
form of educational work that could be so accepted. Now, that means, 
in the total population of adults in this country as of the census prior 
to 1940, about one out of three—because there are some 75 or 80 
million persons of adult age in this country. Eliminate the persons 
who are thoroughly unable, the uneducable, the defective, etc., from 
the total; eliminate also those young people who are in college and 
who, chronologically, are adults but who would not figure in this 
picture, and there is about one in three who is occupying himself in 
further education. Others have arrived at similar figures. 

J. S. Thomas, associated with one of the Chrysler institutions, indi- 
cated that his surveys from economic and other points of view reveal 
there are about 50 million people not actively engaged in some form 
of developmental, progressive activity. His study reveals that about 
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one in three of our adults is moving ahead, for one of several reasons. 

The Director of the Better Business Bureau in St. Louis disclosed 
figures showing the entire population of the United States, and, after 
removing various sections of it, concluded that 50 million people 
existed with whom the Better Business Bureaus, so far, at least, felt 
that they hadn’t been able to do much of anything! 

Here is the group toward which adult education must direct its 
attention. 

We have recently opened, in connection with our work at Wash- 
ington University, an adult study center. It went over very nicely 
the first year, but one comment regarding it was just in that direction: 
“It is a fine thing, but you have done more for the people who have 
already a great deal.’’ Now one of the problems in adult education is 
to discover whom to reach in reaching out. 

Why should we be so interested in that 50,000,000 group? In this 
country we have 32,000,000 adults who have never been graduated 
from the elementary school; 32,000,000 more who are between that 
and something short of high school graduation; and 11,000,000 
others—9,000,000 of whom have been through high school and 
2,000,000 of whom have been through college. 

A clearer concept is a parallelogram erect on its short base. Across 
the top, about one-third of the distance down, there is a wavy, irregular 
line. At the bottom is a similar line, jerky, marking off a very narrow 
strip. 

The upper area includes the high school and college graduates, even 
a few elementary school graduates. These are the people in the pro- 
fessions, the skilled workers, the semi-skilled and even a few unskilled. 
These might be the wives and relatives of those people. Here are 
found those currently engaged in adult education of one sort or an- 
other. 

The other group, down at the lower end of that parallelogram, are 
the most unfortunate group of the population, the ones who do not 
know how to read and write but who are in school somewhere becom- 
ing literate. They are also the persons in large measure, at least, who 
are interested in becoming American citizens. 

The area in between is No Man’s Land, for those who would suc- 
cumb to every “ism,” every kind of idea, every propaganda, every 
wave of interest and thought, new, strange, unproven—whatever you 
will. In a democratic country desiring to maintain itself on democratic 
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principles, it is becoming increasingly necessary that more be done for 
that particular portion of the population. Does the solution rest with 
adult education? And what is the role of the University? 

Adult education is any program well constructed, educational in 
purpose and merit, that will do one or more of three things for the 
adult participating in that program. It will be of economic 
personal value to that individual or it will be of value to him from a 
social or civic point of view, or, third, it will enable him to become a 
happier person through the medium of leisure time activities, hobbies 
and all the rest of that type of program. 

The importance of the economic aspect needs little proof. Those 
of you who have extension divisions in your universities are aware of 
the great significance and importance suggested by the work accom- 
plished in helping men and women keep their jobs, working toward 
better jobs and making themselves better fitted to carry on the work 
of the world. 

Perhaps it is less evident as to why the civic and the social are so 
important. To the average lay person who looks at a newspaper, who 
reads a magazine, who listens to a broadcast, who overhears his 
friends’ conversation—confusion, uncertainty, failure to understand, 
misunderstanding—those are the experiences which, cumulatively, 
are so great sometimes that the listener or the reader’s sanity is some- 
times at stake when he tries to make order out of chaos. 

Why do you read Reader's Digest? Why do you listen to news 
broadcasts? Why do people do many other things of that sort? You 
and I—belonging in that upper third of the parallelogram—must 
know, for our own benefit, for our own sanity, for our own peace of 
mind, as much as we can. We feel that urge, that drive to a compre- 
hensive and a better understanding. 

Now, maybe those who are blessed with less education don’t feel 
that particular urge and drive, but they are again, on the other hand, 
hounded and harassed and harried by all sorts of people with their 
own axes to grind, with their own desires to achieve, and, in language 
that sometimes is very cheerful and very simple, these self-seekers 
make it plain to those whose educational background, whose oppor- 
tunity and ability to judge and to discriminate are very limited, that 
the one thing that is being presented to them at the moment is the 
only answer and the final answer to everything. And so these persons, 
in great numbers, knowing nothing else, perhaps, lacking utterly the 
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bewilderment that comes sometimes with education, are likely to fol- 
low with them and be their disciples, if you will. 

The necessity of understanding, of appreciation, among those who 
carry the weight and the burden of government is so tremendously 
important that nothing that we can devise, whether it be in one fashion 
or another, will be too much to assist in the democratic program that 
all of us believe is the right one. 

Well, now, along with that, perhaps a different kind of refuge and 
escape is, of course, the desire of the individual to be happy when he 
spends his time by himself. We all spend a lot of time by ourselves. 
We can be our own best company and perhaps we can be our own 
worst company. However we plan, however we work, we may grow 
to something that will satisfy ourselves, that will really make our 
leisure time the pleasantest time, the time toward which we look. 

One objective of education, to be achieved for this 50 million of 
the “unreached,”’ will lie in the field of hobby interests. Our adult 
study center already referred to intends to be a place where almost 
any type of course can be developed and devised and produced if 
there is enough demand and enough interest and enough value in the 
work suggested—informal, non-credit type of work, some of it deal- 
ing with photography, some of it in the field of cookery. There is the 
Chef’s Cap class. It is limited to men who want to learn cooking. They 
had a wonderful time doing it, too, and they learned about cooking. 
However, they again were the persons who were already having a lot 
and who were getting more. 

This education may deal with arts and crafts. It may deal with cur- 
rent events, but, whatever field it may go into, it is suggestive of this 
larger fact, that for many people, visual, auditory and manipulative 
types of courses will be tremendously important, and to take them 
out into the community, to introduce them to the persons who are 
going to make use of them rather than to try to insist that they come 
to you, will need to be our way of reaching the clientele. 

But it would appear foolish to expect everyone to benefit by this 
program and that there will be complete saturation, or to believe that 
it is the university's function to do all of these things. Certainly, the 
university has a province of leadership of great importance in the 
ideas and the philosophies and the techniques that are developed as 
well as the teacher training. It must serve its community. 

Unless the university, the college, the school step into the com- 
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munity and assume leadership, the result will be the sort of thing re- 
ferred to at the outset, namely, the intervention of the commercially 
interested, whose ultimate object is, of course, profit. 

If people in our communities at large need assistance and need help 
of that sort, if they need the kind of guidance and direction which 
will make it possible for them to obtain a better job or to improve in 
their job; to understand better the community in which they are living; 
and to be happier individuals themselves, add to this outline a few 
of the developments that are going forward and that lead to the belief 
that the thing is so well under way that we can, perhaps, even now 
call it the adult movement rather than adult education. 

Added impetus is contributed by the so-called new adult school. 
The New Jersey attempt is a product of the metropolitan New York 
area, primarily. Torbert’s The Making of an Adult School, describes 
this. It is the experience that was had by various people in the Maple- 
wood-South Orange District of New Jersey. Another book is Out- 
posts of the Public School by Watson Dickerman, and it is one of 
the publications of the American Association for Adult Education. 

The new adult school is almost a folk movement in this country on 
the part of persons in a given community—so far a small community, 
not over 100,000 population, usually closer to 50,000 population—a 
voluntary movement of those persons to bring together the educational 
resources of their community and their neighboring communities and 
to concentrate this into a once a week program usually in the local 
high school, in which is offered a great variety of courses. This activity 
will spread. 

The University of Kentucky representative a moment ago pointed 
out how some of the plans of Pennsylvania State College might per- 
haps not function so well in the State of Kentucky. Note the parallel 
between that and what has been the experience in the State of New 
Jersey with regard to the adult evening school of this newer sort. It is 
an, excellent thing, but there is a definite challenge for anyone to take 
it and set it down ‘in the very geographical center of the State of 
Nevada, or the State of Mississippi, or even the State of Missouri, 
and expect the plan to function quite as thoroughly as it does in New 
Jersey, because in some measure its success does depend upon the re- 
sources that one can get from outside. 

Within the last two months an attempt of this sort has been under- 
taken in Springfield, Illinois. About Springfield, within an easy radius 
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of not many miles, there are a number of teachers colleges, liberal 
arts colleges, high schools, and since Chicago and St. Louis are not 
very far, it is possible to reproduce the New Jersey program there. 
This at least brings again one of the Eastern inventions to the Mid- 
West; but the new adult school may be the answer to the Danish 
folk high school. It is our interpretation, our adaptation to our local 
conditions of what will perhaps in time give a new vitality and a new 
meaning to continued education for people generally. 

Many of you know that reading has been made more important in 
recent years; that there have been a great many studies of one sort or 
another. Some of you are doubtless familiar with the work done by 
Dean Gray of the University of Chicago in his study of books for 
their difficulty and grading them and devising a formula by which 
books can be rated for their difficulty; you know also the work of the 
American Library Association and the work of a great many others. 

Notice the work coming from Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity which some of you may know already. Through its readability 
laboratory, under the direction of Lyman Bryson, manuscripts have 
been collated and studied, the work of Gray and others examined, and 
writers invited to write books which might be produced and put on 
sale at reasonable prices for persons who had sixth grade understand- 
ing of some given subject. This has been in force for a number of 
years. 

Now, that doesn’t mean persons who have only achieved the sixth 
grade in the elementary school; but rather means you and me and 
everybody with regard to some things, because we are certainly all 
sixth graders in a great many fields, no matter how distinguished as 
Ph.D.’s we may be in some several other fields. 

The result of that particular activity under Lyman Bryson has 
eventuated in the publication of 11 titles under the general head of 
The People’s Library. They may be found in practically every public 
library now. No less remarkable is the price, 60 cents. The fields 
covered are civics, labor, interior decoration, health, budgeting, science, 
and several others. The book published most recently, which is per- 
haps the capping stone to the insistence upon the importance of read- 
ing, is Mortimer J. Adler’s book, How to Read a Book. 

One of my friends this morning said he had read this book. A Ph.D. 
and an LL.B., he said, ‘Well, perhaps I didn’t get so much from it, 
but it does seem to me that in that particular volume there are oppor- 
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tunities for people who want to learn how to read seriously, just how 
they may do it, and to learn it with ease and understanding and intel- 
ligence.”’ 

I must confess that when I read the book a few weeks ago, I awoke 
with a start to realize that a good many of the things Mr. Adler 
says in his book were the things my grammar school teachers and high 
school teachers taught me in English courses! Doesn’t this indicate 
that times have changed, that people today come through with an 
education which does not always fit them in the best possible way 
to go on and educate themselves, or to continue that process of educa- 
tion which Thorndike says people may have through life? 

May I refer just to one more thing, and that is the whole question 
of educational broadcasting? It may deal violence to these topics to 
mention them so briefly, but there is probably no one thing that has 
grown to greater proportions than has educational broadcasting within 
the last three or four years. When the Columbia Broadcasting System 
sets up a committee on Adult Education and draws to that membership 
some 13 of the most distinguished leaders in education and industry, 
and when the National Broadcasting Company takes the former Presi- 
dent of Yale University and makes him Chairman of its Educational 
Committee, and other chains and other local stations follow suit, feel 
certain that the broadcasters are serious about what they mean to do. 

This is a challenge to the educator. It is particularly and peculiarly 
a challenge to the educator at the university and college campus to 
come from his ivory tower now and then to bring with him the 
research and the results of his research and to try to present these in 
ways about which he must learn, so that the people at large, who, 
after all, are supporting him by taxation or by private endowment, 
may understand just what it is he is doing and how he is benefiting 
humanity and how he is helping civilization along its upward road, 
and how a given individual, perhaps the man on the street, can par- 
ticipate and benefit also. 

Now, it may not always seem to those who listen to educational 
broadcasts that there is very much stress on education. There seems 
to be more stress on entertainment. But first, one must entertain peo- 
ple, and the principle of the church social is somewhat in practice 
here, namely, that people must be brought together for a purpose they 
can understand before anyone can begin to elevate them and uplift 
them and more recently educate them. 
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There are certain techniques over the radio. People cannot be edu- 
cated via the radio in a classroom manner. One cannot be exhaustive, 
because when you become exhaustive, your listener shuts you off. 
You cannot cover the entire field. Somehow or other the educator must 
present enough material in 15 or 30 minutes to suggest and stimulate 
to the extent that those who listen will think about the topic and will 
want to hear the program again the next time. Present material in 
such a way that it is intelligible, of course. Speak in language of one 
syllable, preferably, but not always. Get various viewpoints; have the 
question discussed from various angles and even then, when through, 
that sensation arrives that usually comes when you have finished a 
radio talk. You know you have talked into the microphone and you 
wonder why. But don’t wonder why too much. The results are prob- 
ably there. The results are increasing and the importance of educa- 
tional broadcasting again brings us back to the fact that there are 
people who have recognized the significance of what can be done 
over the air and they have used that tool and they are using that tool 
for learning or for bringing forward in the best techniques possible 
their particular ideas. And we, as educators, can’t sit back; we can’t 
forget that those things are going on, that they have their effect. We 
must participate. 

Somebody said if a school will only do the things that it is supposed 

to do, that is enough. If that means staying inside the school walls, I 
don’t agree. But read a great deal more into it, and perhaps I will 
agree. 
Another person present said, ‘Well, education ought to begin 
somewhere even before the parents are married, and it should carry 
on through the coming of the child, through the child’s adolescence, 
preparing him for his life work and setting him in such a gear that 
he will go on learning through the rest of his life, through his adult- 
hood.” 

Well, that is a bit extreme, too; although it is better than the other 
view. 

Still another has raised the question as to whether the school should 
be aggressive and take leadership. He said, “If you are trying to keep 
up with all the social changes that are going on, if adult education 
means to do that, then you have a hopeless job.” 

Yes, but, on the other hand, if you see Social Security Acts passed 
in the State of Colorado with the result that the source of the money 
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for that particular fund, worthy as it is, shall be in part taken from 
the public schools and the state university and other educational func- 
tions; and when you turn to the City of New York and realize that, 
for much the same reason, some $650,000,000, quite a sizable sum, 
was lopped off from the educational budget, we must surely realize 
that if we let that sort of thing go on, it isn’t for long a very pretty 
picture for educators to contemplate. That is another result which 
happens when education, as an entity, stays by itself, keeps within 
its walls. It is an important consideration. 

But the things that arise from the thinking and the discussing and 
the arguing of adult educators, in part, may be helpful to bring about 
first of all a better understanding among our general public as to what 
the schools are trying to do, because the adult, the business man, the 
school board member, the professional man and woman participating 
in what adult education can do and understanding from it the newer 
developments, the newer ideas of living, the importance of the newer 
ideas, will take back into their own work, into their own thinking, the 
benefits adult education can give. 

That result is actually measurable. Seventeen years ago when I 
came back to Washington University as Assistant Director of the then 
Extension Division, we used to go down to the business houses and 
industries in this metropolitan area each September and make a friend- 
ly visit and tell people that we were getting ready to open shop again. 
Executives and others were always friendly and receptive and always 
a bit skeptical as to what it all meant. 

We still do some of that, 17 years later, but we could omit it, I 
think, altogether, because there are enough people coming from the 
other direction to see us and other educational institutions in this com- 
munity, asking for help and assistance, wanting to discuss these prob- 
lems, so that none need invade the industrial and business area on 
one’s own. 

And the techniques which adult education is putting forward are 
becoming significant in the elementary, in the secondary school and 
in the college curriculum. It can’t be too much to believe that some 
of the teachers who have found themselves a newer freedom, perhaps, 
but a reasonable and a rational freedom in the area of adult educa- 
tion, may take back to their other teaching some of the things that 
they have learned there. 

The whole business is not to live and learn, but to learn and live. 
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I hope it is not making us missionaries or crusaders, but rather it is 
giving us insights that we can transfer and translate to everyday living 
and understanding, so that the democratic way may continue, so that 
happiness may be part of all of us, and that we may solve our vexing 
problems of economics and government and sociology in ways that 
will make an American culture. The American culture is not some- 
thing you have to look for and wait for; it has begun; it is here. 
It is rather to decide what you are going to make of it than whether 
or not it is going to be made. Adult education will have its real part 
in that decision. 
PANEL DISCUSSION 

Mr. GLADFELTER, Temple University: We will approach the prob- 
lem presented in Dean Debatin’s address from the points of view of 
a participant in an adult education program and of one who serves 
in promoting a program for adult education. 

There are two questions which come to my mind. First, what can 
we do with the 50,000,000? Second, does our present system of credits 
and degrees retard to a certain extent the progress of adult education 
as sponsored by institutions of higher learning? 

Mr. THOMASON, University of Tennessee: The other day I read 
that less than 1,000,000 of the 75,000,000 adults in our country are 
today engaged in adult learning. That is quite different from the 
figures our speaker gave us. 

When we realize that in 1850 there were 860 adults to every 1,000 
youths, that today there are 2,300 to every 1,000 youths, and that in 
1960 it is anticipated that there will be 3,000 adults to every 1,000 
youths, it is evident that we have an adult problem, and we are having 
an adult movement. 

Much is heard about the youth movement. I feel that through adult 
education we can stimulate interest in youth education. We should 
make use of our present equipment in working out a program. Schools, 
libraries, and recreational facilities could be used sixteen hours a day 
instead of eight, 

Any program for adult education must grow out of the interests of 
those who participate. General adult education must be responsive 
to the desires and expressed needs of those involved. Full allowance 
must be made for individual differences in temperament, outlook and 
knowledge avoiding standardization or institutionalism, and preserv- 
ing the voluntary spirit. The general adoption of these principles 
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removes that inequality in opportunity especially noticeable in rural 
districts, that contraction of the mental and spiritual horizon; and, 
finally, it will encourage and develop cultural aspiration among the 
whole rank and file of the nation’s citizenry, thereby doing much to 
realize the hope and ideal of any democracy—the education of all its 
people. 

MR. JOHNSON, University of Florida: I should like to make a point 
about the agencies now existing in our institutions which are sure to 
play a prominent part in any adult education movement. 

Personally, my experience and contacts with the products of these 
agencies—I am referring to university extension—leads me to believe 
that they are not to be trusted with very much. 

In Florida, we have several problems which have put a great deal 
of pressure on our Extension Service. We are concentrating in our 
extension work in a field of adult education which meets one of the 
objectives stated by the speaker, that is, the preparation of people for 
a better sense of economic values or qualification for a better position 
economically. 

That is done in two ways in our present system: in service training 
of teachers through correspondence study for college credit and regu- 
larly organized extension class for college credit in one group, and 
short-courses, almost of the convention type, for professional or occa- 
sional groups such as doctors, photographers, and officers of garden 
clubs. 

The work that our Extension Division is doing in those fields per- 
haps is the best that can be done under the circumstances, but it is 
not of a caliber which engenders confidence in this widespread adult 
movement. 

The pressure exerted for credit is so great that I am afraid our 
courses and the extension classes are virtually credit-gaining devices. 
Our certificate laws in Florida are constantly increasing the require- 
ments, with the result that many teachers in service are forced to earn 
more credit. Practically every county in the State of Florida has a 
salary schedule based primarily on credit accumulation, with no ques- 
tions asked as to what the credit is. That is naturally reflected in the 
work of our Extension Division. 

Are the agencies in our institutions which are sure to play a promi- 
nent part in any movement such as described by the speaker, to be 
trusted fully with participation until they have done a little better in 
the work that they are now attempting? 
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Mr. Downer, Western Reserve University: In Cleveland, we take 
our adult education rather seriously. That has probably grown out of 
the influence of the late Newton D. Baker, who for so many years 
was Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the University. — 

Mr. Baker once said that the preservation of our civilization is a 
race between adult education and catastrophe. He despaired of ever 
solving the complicated economic social and political problems of our 
day as long as our citizens, after they are 21 years of age, cease all 
systematic study of everything but their private business or profession. 

Because we believe that we can keep up with the world in which 
we live only by education and re-education, we have developed in our 
University an adult education division which is a major division of 
the University. We are trying to conduct that institution, not in that 
condescending and patronizing fashion that many universities—I 
won't say most of them, but many universities—conduct their exten- 
sion work. We have, therefore, undertaken not to offer just a few 
courses that adults will buy, but rather to outline a curriculum of adult 
education. 

We do offer extension courses—forums, discussion groups, short 
courses, and radio programs, but we are more or less of the opinion 
that too much running from lecture to lecture and dabbing in this 
and dabbing in that is likely to confuse the mind more than to clarify it. 

We in Cleveland regard adult education as an important part of 
the program of an urban university and, consequently, we have de- 
veloped a separate department of the University, comprised of about 
40 men, scholars gathered from different parts of the country, who 
are willing to devote their time to working out some sort of philoso- 
phy, some kind of program, certain techniques, for teaching adults. 

We do not feel that this adult problem can be solved until some- 
body develops some objectives. I think all of you will agree that adult 
education in the past has been merely a matter of selling some courses 
rather than working out programs that adults can follow in the various 
fields in which they may be interested. This business of having adult 
education merely something for the underprivileged doesn’t satisfy 
the problem. Everyone, college graduates included, should continue 
studying throughout life. An urban university program should not be 
confined to taking care of the submerged tenth that has been referred 
to today, but rather should offer opportunities for the college gradu- 
ates and the high school graduates of this country to continue their 
education throughout life. 
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Mr. JEFFREY, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of St. Louis: 
We operate a public school program, one of the more than two-score 
agencies in the City of St. Louis that are earnestly engaged in the large 
field of adult education. The Adult Education Council included many 
of those institutions, non-profit institutions, engaged in some attempts 
to entertain, largely, to instruct, to lead forward, that section, as de- 
scribed by Dean Debatin, of the great populace that can be reached 
only by informal adult education, that can never be reached by exten- 
sion courses in universities, that can never be reached by our more 
or less formal public school courses. 

The St. Louis public schools have a large part in that program. 
There has been evening education in the St. Louis public schools since 
1857, continuing through all of those years, largely as a change from 
the education of foreigners in preparation for citizenship to the teach- 
ing of grade subjects to those whose educational opportunities had 
been stalled in their youth, to the development, in the nineties, of 
mechanics’ institutes, and, in the early nineteen hundreds, of the in- 
troduction of rather formal high school subjects. 

We have developed into a system that takes care of some 15,000 
or 16,000 different adults each year. Such a system as that has tradi- 
tions behind it, just as your extension divisions have traditions behind 
them, and in our attack on the general problem of adult education in 
reaching out to all these people who do not want formal education, 
we find ourselves sadly handicapped by tradition—tradition that the 
school is a place to come and learn something rather than a place to 
come and take part in an activity that is entertaining as well as instruc- 
tive. 

Our work is largely formal. We have not the money to pay for 
leadership or for the efforts to gather in the large mass of those that 
ought to have something other than the formal type of education. 

In our city we are fortunate in having combined the efforts of large 
numbers of social agencies that take their part in the radio, in the 
general discussion groups, in the entertainment groups and the like, 
and especially for the very forward-looking movement of the adult 
study center under Washington University. I think the city of St. Louis 
will have something to show under the leadership of Dean Debatin 
and of others in the Adult Education Council in solving this general 
problem, with less of the formal efforts of either the public school 
or of the university type. 
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Mr. CurTIS, Lehigh University: I would like to ask Superintendent 
Jeffrey whether the 16,000 in his public school system who are attend- 
ing adult evening schools pay a tuition fee or whether their tuition 
costs are covered out of the tax money. 

MR. JEFFREY, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of St. Louis: 
We have this year for the first time in St. Louis imposed a registration 
fee, quite small, one dollar per term, as an evidence of earnestness of 
the student in registering for a course, rather than as tuition. The cost 
per pupil in the evening school here is in the neighborhood of fifteen 
dollars per year and the registration fee would cover only two dollars 
of that fifteen. It has had a very stabilizing effect upon the persistence 
of attendance. 

Mr. Curtis, Lehigh University: Your state laws in Missouri allow 
you to use your school district tax money for that purpose, I take it. 

MR. JEFFREY, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of St. Louis: 
We can use any surplus we may have. Perhaps I should say we can use 
local money but not State money, just so long as we maintain education 
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CARL E. MARQUARDT 


ik SPEAKING before the Convention of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, I realize to the full that not all of us— 
even though bearing the same academic designation such as registrars, 
examiners, directors of admissions, deans, etc.—have the same duties 
or the same responsibilities or the same authority to deal with such 
duties and responsibilities, assuming that they have been assigned to 
us by our respective faculties, presidents or boards of trustees. Some 
of these facts are brought out in the excellent compilation and study 
made by Mr. Robert L. Williams of the University of Michigan. In 
fact, the significance attached to certain academic offices and officials, 
according to the titles which they bear, differs widely at various insti- 
tutions. A bursar, for instance, at one institution may be an important 
official with heavy responsibilities and with adequate authority to deal 
with them; at another institution, he may merely be a painful after- 
thought inserted in the college catalog somewhere near the general 
appendix. 

May I pay my respects to the aforesaid volume—the General Cata- 
log. As examiner, dealing with the admission of all transfer students 
from other colleges and with the evaluation of their credentials, 
whether such students are entering my particular institution as under- 
graduate or as graduate students, I consider the college catalogs a 
prominent and even significant part of my office equipment. I keep 
about two thousand of them on hand, as nearly up to date as possible, 
and these represent practically all the leading colleges, universities, 
teachers colleges, and junior colleges (including also graduate schools 
and summer sessions) of our own and of foreign countries. During 
the course of the last twenty years, these catalogs have provided me 
with much reading material, both of a serious and lighter nature. 
Goethe, as you may recall, in his old age wrote his autobiography and 
called it Dichtung und Wahrheit (Fiction and Truth). This grand 
array of catalogs in my office is an academic Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit—the reading matter ranges from the dullest prose to the most 
lyrical descriptions of campus scenery. 

The prefaces always delight me. If the college is situated in the 
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big city, the catalog’s preface eloquently expatiates the fact that the 
cultural values of the great metropolitan center, under the guise of 
famous museums, art galleries, and theaters, are brought to the very 
threshold of the college, thus creating for the students an atmosphere 
and an environment which cannot be adequately expressed by mere 
words. The college in the smaller centers of population, or in the 
rural communities, voices through the preface of its catalog the glow- 
ing satisfaction that it feels in being situated in a spot of surpassing 
scenic beauty, far distant from the wiles and allurements of those 
cesspools of iniquity typified by the large urban communities. And it 
is indeed difficult to find one institution whose catalog, either by bold 
statement or by subtle implication, does not convey the idea that it 
enjoys the most salubrious climate known to man and that geographi- 
cally it is so fortunately situated as to make it easily the most accessible 
place imaginable from all points of the universe. The catalogs do, 
however, give very accurate and valuable information for which we, 
especially as examiners, stand indebted to the various colleges of the 
country that issue them. 

The duties of the delegates to this Convention may differ so widely 
in spite of their official academic titles that some of the things which 
I am going to say may not touch upon the problems of this or that 
college official present at this session or, if they do, they may be just of 
secondary interest. However, I ask the indulgence of all in the hope 
that some of the items mentioned may really touch upon conditions 
in which they also are vitally interested. You may differ with some 
of the following procedures and you may have other solutions for 
some of the problems. I hope you will agree with most of them and, 
in those cases where you don’t, you may be right or, possibly, I may 
be right or—neither one of us may be right. At least we will examine 
these procedures and problems as objectively as we can. Also, I believe 
that we frequently can, if we wish, bring about desirable corrective 
changes in our academic procedures, either because of the authority 
that has been delegated to us in dealing with certain matters or be- 
cause of the influence we can bring to bear on others where the re- 
sponsibility for taking such corrective measures lies with them or 
where we share it with them. 

First, I believe that the administrative responsibility to admit trans- 
fer students from other colleges (whether as graduate or undergradu- 
ate students) and to evaluate their credentials should be centered in 
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one person for the institution as a whole. This person could be desig- 
nated as the examiner or he could bear some other academic title. 
That, of course, is a matter of very minor interest. Provisions, natu- 
rally, should be made so that an appeal from the examiner's ruling 
may be taken. However, if such an appeal is being made, by a student 
for instance, it should not be possible for him to make it to his 
department head or to the dean of the school in which he is enrolled, 
but only to the president of the institution or his representative in 
the president’s office. Naturally, if the president should overrule the 
examiner in many such appeals—that is, overrule the man who by 
study, training, and experience has been deemed best suited to deal 
with the particular duties pertaining to his office—then the examiner 
should resign or request to be assigned to some other position in the 
academic organization. In fact, if the president sustained such appeals 
to any appreciable extent at all, he would soon have to assume the 
duties of the examiner himself because his desk would be piled high 
with the appeals of those applicants for admission who believe, or 
whose relatives or influential friends believe, that, instead of having 
been denied admission to college, they should have been greeted with 
open arms, regardless of their previous scholastic record. If per- 
chance these applicants were admitted, their appeals might voice 
their outraged conviction that they should have received decidedly 
more credit on transfer than a prejudiced examiner had granted them. 
In other words, the president’s desk would soon become a bargain 
counter and in very self-protection, he would have to replace the old 
examiner by a new one in whose fairness, ability, and efficiency he 
and the institution could put more confidence. The question that may 
be—and sometimes is—raised is to the effect of whether or not such 
a concentration of authority is necessary or conducive to the best re- 
sults. Also, it is asked, where can the person be found who is possessed 
of such encyclopedic knowledge that he can evaluate courses cover- 
ing such a wide array of subjects as are to be found listed in the vari- 
ous college curriculums. The answer to the first question is “yes.” A 
concentration of such responsibility in the hands of one person is 
more conducive to the best results. The answer to the second ques- 
tion is “‘no.”” There is no one person possessed of such encyclopedic 
knowledge, nor does there have to be. In fact, if there were, he 
wouldn’t be an intellectual genius; he would be an academic mon- 
strosity. 
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It is far from my intention to minimize the requisites which, I 
believe, should be expected of a competent college examiner (or of 
a person performing similar duties under another academic title). It 
is, in my opinion, one of the most difficult positions to fill adequately 
in our academic organization. If the speaker could even approximate, 
to a fairly decent degree, the requisites which he feels his ideal 
examiner should possess, how fortunate he would be and how much 
more fortunate his college! Certainly if, in a large institution, the 
examiner is the admissions officer and examiner to the graduate school, 
it would seem to be advantageous for him to have his doctorate (or its 
equivalent) in some subject matter field in addition to having taken 
adequate graduate work in the special field of university administra- 
tion in which he is supposed to function. He should be a student of 
college catalogs (domestic and foreign) so as to be able to read not 
only what is on the lines, but between them. He should keep in 
close touch with officials performing similar duties in various sections 
of the country in order to be as fully informed as possible of the 
ratings of institutions of college or near-college or far-from-college 
rank in all parts of the country. Above all, he should have a real 
spine because, in spite of all the courtesy and tact that he may possess, 
he cannot, and should not, hope to be popular. It is perhaps safe to 
assume that an examiner’s popularity is in inverse ratio to his com- 
petency. 

You wouldn’t have the patience nor would this program offer 
sufficient time for me to indicate, even sketchily, what my ideal 
examiner should be from the standpoint of preparation, experience, 
fitness, and pachydermatous durability. But naturally, the ideal exam- 
iner does not lay claim to omniscience or near-omniscience. During his 
first years on the job, he must conscientiously, even painfully, get 
information from many sources—confidential and otherwise—and 
upon the data so secured, he must base the ratings of the institutions 
from which his transfers come. In the second place, he must, espe- 
cially during these early years, have frequent conferences with the 
department heads regarding the evaluations of courses taken else- 
where, in so far as their contents are concerned, in order that his 
evaluations may fairly approximate the courses offered at his own 
institution. In many of the courses, the contents have become so 
standardized at our accredited colleges and universities that he soon 
is able to pass upon them largely upon the basis of catalog descriptions. 
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Likewise, he accumulates through his conferences with department 
heads sufficient data to deal with other cases that are largely identical 
in content with similar credentials previously evaluated from the same 
institutions. As the years go by, such conferences gradually become 
relatively fewer in number and are restricted to the rarer and mote 
unusual types of cases. 

However, if one person is not to have the full responsibility and 
authority to deal with the transfer students from other colleges 
(whether undergraduate or graduate), what are the alternatives? Let 
me mention just two of them. 

The one alternative was in force at my own institution up to 
twenty years ago. In those days, a transfer student was unable to find 
out just what credit he would receive for the work he had completed 
elsewhere until after he had come to the college at the time of registra- 
tion in the fall. He would then go to the Registrar’s Office and the 
Registrar would give him a copy of the list of subjects that appeared 
on his transcript of record from the other institution, together with 
the credit hours and grades which he had obtained. He was then 
asked to take the list to each department head concerned. The depart- 
ment head was then supposed to attach at the side of his particular 
subject a statement as to whether or not credit would be granted and, 
if so, how much and in what specific courses. At times, such an 
applicant might have the task of attempting to see twenty-five de- 
partment heads during the busy registration season. After days, and 
sometimes even after a week or more, he would finally know just how 
much credit he had received and he would either be disgruntled or 
satisfied with the results. A large institution, with fifty or more de- 
partment or division heads, involving a change from year to year in 
the personnel dealing with these students, brought about some odd and 
unsatisfactory results. For instance, a student who in the preceding 
year had received credit for a particular course from a particular in- 
stitution might be followed by a second student from the same in- 
stitution with the same course but for which he in the subse- 
quent year would not receive any credit. In other words, you might 
have fifty different examiners, each with his own particular standards 
and with little or no consistency characterizing the general procedure. 
Naturally, this would cause irritation among the transfer students and 
also among the faculty. Therefore, I am glad to say in my own pat- 
ticular case, the examiner’s office was created at the request of 
the general faculty and the professors involved were more than 
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glad to surrender these particular rights and their inherent headaches 
to the new official. This action resulted in a remarkable increase in 
applications from transfer students, since their status could be deter- 
mined shortly after they had presented their complete credentials and 
they could then decide, after the evaluation of their credentials had 
been made, whether or not they wished to transfer at all, whether they 
wished to apply elsewhere or whether they were reasonably satisfied 
with their new admission status. From about a hundred applicants in 
1920, the number of undergraduates applying from other colleges to 
my own institution has increased anywhere from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand annually. Of this number, approximately from four 
hundred and fifty to five hundred are admitted each year. 

The other alternative in the admission of transfer students to which 
I should like to allude is the so-called committee system. A faculty 
committee consisting of excellent scholars, but often entirely unac- 
quainted with the ratings of other institutions, deals with the transfer’s 
credentials. One single citation will suffice, I feel, to indicate the 
dangers of such a system. Some time ago, I received an application 
for admission to our Graduate School from a man who had received 
his Bachelor’s degree from one of the finest universities in the East. 
Upon receipt of his undergraduate record, I noticed that he had ob- 
tained transfer credit covering the first three years of work and had 
spent merely his senior year in residence at the college which had 
conferred the Bachelor’s degree upon him. This senior year of work 
consisted largely of elective credits. I, therefore, wrote him and stated 
that in accordance with our undeviating practice, we should have to 
request him to ask the institution at which he had covered the first 
three years of his work to send us an official transcript of his record. 
He demurred very much as first, but finally had these credentials sent 
in. They came to us from an institution which had no standing what- 
ever and I am certain that if the excellent institution at which he had 
received his Bachelor's degree and the fine committee of scholars 
which had passed on his credentials had known the type of institution 
from which he had transferred and the conditions under which he had 
obtained those credits, both the institution and the committee would 
have been deeply chagrined. Some years prior to this time, I had 
rejected credentials from the same institution to which I refer. Several 
colleagues of mine who were not acquainted with the institution in 
question felt that perhaps my action was somewhat arbitrary. There- 
fore, in spite of the fact that it hurt my professional pride, I wrote to 
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the state university of the state in which this pseudo-college was situ- 
ated and to a good liberal arts college in the very city that was the 
site of this very questionable institution, requesting them for their 
ratings. The state university wrote me somewhat as follows: ‘‘Only 
people in far distant states and foreign countries ask us whether we 
accept credits from the particular institution you mention. Of course 
we don’t.” The liberal arts college voiced its opinion in a sadder note: 
“Unfortunately, there is such an institution in our city, chartered many 
years ago, and located over a grocery store. It has no resident students 
and does a good deal of advertising, etc.” And yet, a very highly 
respected committee of scholars of a most excellent institution had 
granted three years of credit towards its own Bachelor’s degree for 
work taken there. As a matter of fact, the particular person upon 
whom it had conferred its Bachelor's degree had already received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy by correspondence from that far 
distant institution which was masquerading under the name of a 
college. I am certain that the eastern institution was entirely unaware 
of this latter fact. 

In evaluating the credentials of transfer students, the examiner 
should, in so far as possible, base his procedure on the policies adopted 
by his own institution in its dealings with that large group of students 
which has entered the college directly from the high schools or pre- 
paratory schools. If the college administration found it necessary, 
because of the lack of classroom and laboratory facilities, or for other 
reasons, to establish definite quotas in respect to the number of trans- 
fer students that could be admitted during the academic year, either 
to the college as a whole or to any division of the college, the examiner 
would naturally be expected to carry out such provisions. In the same 
way—even if he is not specifically requested to do so—he should 
adjust his evaluation procedure to conform to the general practice 
adopted by the general faculty or university senate in dealing with 
those students who have not transferred from other colleges. If the 
general faculty has adopted a definite grade point average as a part 
of the graduation requirements of its own students, it seems to me 
that the examiner should take that factor into consideration in allow- 
ing credits from other colleges on transfer. If one college of the 
university—let us say, the College of Education—should require a 
minimum average of a C+-, obtained during the freshman and sopho- 
more years, for advancement to the junior class, it seems to me that 
the examiner should take that policy into consideration when he con- 
siders a transfer student for admission to the College of Education as 
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a junior. This implies, of course, that when a transfer student’s 
credentials have been evaluated in the terms of one particular curricu- 
lum or of one particular college of the university and such a student 
then later decides to transfer to another college or curriculum of the 
university, a re-evaluation of the work taken at the college from which 
he first entered should be made by the examiner in terms of the new 
curriculum. Since, I believe, the examiner should adapt his procedures, 
in so far as possible, to the general policies of the institution, I also 
believe that he should be a member of the particular legislative com- 
mittees of the general faculty and of the graduate school in which 
legislation originates that have an important bearing on matters con- 
cerning transfer students. It would perhaps be generally admitted 
that the administrative officers to whom the responsibility for ad- 
ministering certain policies and procedures has been given are, by 
virtue of their very training and experience, usually the best qualified 
to make excellent contributions to the formulation of legislative 
policies involving their particular line of work. 

Sometimes the general policies of the institution should not be 
applied to the transfer students and the examiner can point out that 
fact to the committee concerned. Usually such a committee is perfectly 
willing to make the desired exemption to the general policy which it is 
recommending. If you will pardon a personal reference, I should like 
to mention just one such exemption which our own Committee of the 
College Senate made at the suggestion of the Examiner in reference 
to the classification of students. Students who have been admitted as 
freshmen may not be classified as sophomores if they are deficient in a 
certain number of credits at the end of their freshman year. The same 
holds true of the classification of students as juniors and seniors. How- 
ever, this general policy was adopted in part as a penalty for 
those students who through failures or withdrawals from courses 
did not complete a reasonable schedule of work during the year or 
years of their attendance. Also, in formulating this general policy, the 
feeling was clearly manifested that a student who had failed in a 
certain number of credit hours while carrying a normal schedule would 
hardly be of the type that would either be able or would be permitted 
to carry a heavier than normal schedule in order to make up his de- 
ficiencies and thus be graduated with his class. On the other hand, 
the transfer student who would not have been admitted if he had 
had any conditions or failures standing against him, might, neverthe- 
less, have lost a certain number of his credits because a part of the 
work which he had transferred did not fit into the particular curricu- 
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lum of the college to which he had transferred. Such loss of credit, 
through no fault of his own, would, for instance, make him deficient 
at the end of his sophomore year. Since, however, he had proved 
himself to be an excellent student, he might still be able to make up 
his deficiencies and be graduated with his class. In other words, there 
would be no objection, in view of this scholastic standing, to his carry- 
ing extra hours on his schedule. Therefore, our College Senate, upon 
the recommendation of the proper committee, placed all matters of 
the classification of transfer students in the hands of the Examiner. 
If, however, the examiner did not, in general, follow the policies 
established by his own institution, he might soon find himself trying 
to defend a rather untenable position. For instance, if his own in- 
stitution did not have a curriculum in commercial education, he might, 
by accepting credit on transfer for commercial education courses, very 
decidedly alter the appearance of the curriculum to which he was 
admitting the transfer students. Even though such transfer credits were 
being used merely as elective credits, they would hardly have been 
approved by the curriculum committee of his own institution as apply- 
ing toward a degree in any of the curriculums offered by the college. 
In other words, he should try to follow the procedure that had been 
approved by the curriculum or course of study committee of his own 
institution. Nevertheless, he should, unless he is prevented by definite 
restrictions from so doing, make a liberal interpretation of what con- 
stitutes a legitimate transfer of credits. For instance, if his own 
institution offers courses in foreign languages, it seems to me that it 
would be perfectly legitimate for him to accept, as elective credit, 
work in the Russian or Polish languages, even though his own in- 
stitution might not have any work listed in those specific languages. 
The problem of reciprocal treatment—which we find plays such a 
large part in the privileges granted to automobile drivers from one 
state when they enter another state for some length of time—also 
seems to be a growing factor in our academic relationships. For in- 
stance, here is a partial quotation from the catalog of one of our state 
universities in reference to the fees that would be charged to out- 
of-state applicants: “Each non-resident student shall be charged an 
amount equivalent to the amount charged students (of our own state) 
by similar schools in the state of which the said non-resident student 
shall be a resident, etc.”” The reason and the reasonableness of such 
a procedure can easily be understood and defended. However, this 
idea of ‘‘reciprocal” treatment might easily be carried over into pro- 
cedures which are not so defensible. Some years ago, for instance, 
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the question was asked of me under what conditions, if any, I would 
admit students, graduates of another university of fully accredited 
rank, who desired to enter our Graduate School. These applicants did 
not have the undergraduate grade point average at the institution from 
which they had received their Bachelors’ degrees which would enable 
them to enter the graduate school of their own university. This 
question had been made more pointed by the fact that the graduate 
school of the university in question had refused admission to one of 
our own students because this student of ours had not secured the 
1.5 average in his undergraduate work which was required for ad- 
mission to their graduate school. Since, however, the 1.5 average was 
required of all applicants for admission to that graduate school and 
since our own Graduate School—at that time—did not have such a 
requirement in force, my answer was that if the applicant from the 
other university had met all of our undergraduate prerequisites for 
admission to the Graduate School (even though he did not have the 
1.5 average which would be required by his own graduate school), 
we would, nevertheless, grant him admission. A few years later, our 
Graduate School adopted a similar policy of requiring a definitely 
higher average for admission to the Graduate School than that re- 
quired for the Bachelor’s degree. This new policy, of course, was then 
likewise applied to applicants from other institutions. 

The question of the exact place which the national or regional ac- 
crediting associations occupy in the matter of admissions and in the 
evaluation of credentials is one that is sometimes difficult to answer. 
We all appreciate the services which those associations perform in 
the matter of setting up and maintaining scholastic standards. Al- 
though the American Association of Collegiate Registrars makes it 
clear that it is not an accrediting association, nevertheless, it is my wish 
to testify to the fact that the lists compiled by the Committee on 
Special Projects for this Association have been of decided value to 
me personally and have often served as a guide when other guides 
have failed. And it is quite natural that this should be so. Representa- 
tive institutions which have been contributing their ratings of col- 
leges and universities within their own respective states, in so far as 
the transfer of credit to their own institutions is concerned, have 
naturally been in much closer contact with those institutions than any 
general agency could well be. Some years ago, at a convention of this 
Association, the question was raised by one admissions officer of a 
western state university as to the recognition which should be given to 
transfer students that were submitting their credentials from a certain 
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college, formerly accredited by a regional association, but at that time 
recently dropped from its list because of a reduction in its income due 
to the depression. The question was asked of the representative of the 
state university of the particular state in which this college, that had 
been dropped by the regional association, was situated. In his reply, 
the state university representative made it clear that the institution 
in question had the same faculty that it had had while it was on the 
accredited list of the regional association, that it had the same labora- 
tory and library facilities that it had possessed prior to its being 
dropped from the list, and that its students were still doing the same 
good grade of work that they always had done at that particular 
college. Under these conditions, the state university's representative 
said in essence, ‘““We have admitted and shall continue to admit on 
transfer the students from that particular college until we notice that 
there has been a deterioration in the work given at the institution 
in question.” The representative from the other state who had asked 
the question likewise got up and stated that his institution would 
follow the same procedure that was being followed by the repre- 
sentative of the institution that had just answered his question and 
that had such close contact with the institution under discussion. 

There has also been a tendency among some other groups to 
constitute themselves into rating associations having to do with par- 
ticular curriculums or even with particular subjects. Associations of 
college and university administrators have recently taken a decided 
stand against what they consider is an interference with their own ad- 
ministrative functions. In fact, these college and university ad- 
ministrative leaders seem to take the justified attitude that these new 
accrediting bodies might well first be investigated and accredited by 
the institutions whose work, or part of whose work, they are trying 
to accredit. This is, by no means, to be taken as a reflection on the 
fine work of the older accrediting associations, both national and 
regional, such as the Association of American Universities, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Middle 
States Association, and other associations of like nature in the various 
parts of the country. 

The question might very easily be raised as to why fully accredited 
institutions should not place more emphasis than they perhaps do 
on the product that has come to them from certain other colleges 
regarding whose academic status there may be some doubt. At my own 
institution, I am studying the records made in the Graduate School 
by students who have been admitted on a provisional basis. In such 
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studies, covering a period of fifteen years or more, certain facts are 
becoming increasingly clear. In some majors in the Graduate School, 
the students who have entered from these particular institutions have 
uniformly done work of a highly acceptable character. In other major 
fields in the Graduate School, this has not been the case. Graduate 
records of these students, supported by the records of undergraduate 
transfers from the same institutions, have confirmed my suspicions that 
these particular colleges are very adequately prepared to give a solid 
and thorough basis for certain graduate majors, but not for others. 
Would it, therefore, be out of place to continue the policy of granting 
provisional admission to such students in major fields in the Graduate 
School regarding which their preparation would seem to be doubt- 
ful or inadequate, and permanent admission, with well defined ad- 
mission status, to those other students from the same institutions with 
gtaduate majors for which their undergraduate preparation, as in- 
dictated by their predecessors’ records, seems to have been entirely 
adequate? In my opinion, such a procedure would be entirely justified. 

In an earlier part of this paper, the statement was made that we 
could exert a desirable corrective influence on some of the policies and 
procedures in force at our colleges, either through the authority 
delegated to us along certain lines or through the influence we could 
bring to bear on other officials or on other groups which either have 
sole authority or which share such authority with us. According to 
the rules of our own institution, the departments of French and Ger- 
man are the ones solely responsible for testing the reading knowledge 
of graduate students in the use of those respective languages as tools. 
I know that it has frequently been the practice, even if the graduate 
student has already passed a test in the use of French and German at 
another accredited graduate school, to hold him for a second examina- 
tion in those two subjects should he transfer to a second graduate 
school to continue his graduate work. Some time ago, I arranged for a 
conference with our department heads of French and German to see 
whether or not they would have any objection to accepting examina- 
tions passed at other accredited graduate schools in French and Ger- 
man in the case of graduate students who later pursued their graduate 
work with us. I encountered not the slightest opposition to the ac- 
ceptance of such a certification. However, a number of institutions 
who accept without question undergraduate and graduate course credit 
on transfer from other accredited colleges and universities still have 
the requirement that these examinations in the reading knowledge of 
French and German for graduate purposes must, under all conditions, 
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be passed at their own institutions. Personally, I can see no good 
reason for such a policy and, therefore, would urge its abolition 
wherever possible. 

A much more important and even more prevalent policy than the 
one just discussed has to do with the validation of undergraduate 
transfer credit from one accredited college to another after the trans- 
fer student has been in residence for at least a semester or a year. For 
some reason, difficult for me to understand, a number of colleges seem 
to regard this provision as a safeguard to their standards. I have 
always regarded it as entirely unnecessary and practically meaning- 
less in so far as the ostensible objectives which this policy is supposed 
to attain are concerned. If, for instance, we granted transfer credit 
in freshman French to a student coming from our neighboring 
university, the University of Pittsburgh, I can see no good reason why 
that credit should be made tentative until after such a student had 
passed a course in more advanced French at our institution or had 
successfully passed the work of his sophomore year. If the institu- 
tion from which we accept the student is one that is fully accredited, 
it seems to me that the courtesy and the comity that we desire to see 
exist among academic institutions should lead us to assume that the 
work in freshman French was completed under thoroughly competent 
instructors and, therefore, was entitled to immediate and final recog- 
nition just as if it had been taken under one of our own instructors. 
Immediately, some critics raise the question, ‘‘Isn’t it possible that such 
a student may fail in sophomore French?” Certainly, it is possible, just 
as possible as it is for one of our own students, who has taken his 
freshman French with us, to fail in his sophomore French during the 
succeeding year. However, we wouldn’t think of making our own 
freshman French credit tentative for that reason or of canceling such 
freshman credit in French because he has subsequently failed in his 
sophomore work in the same subject. The added query might be made, 
“But what if the general record of your transfer student, during the 
semester immediately following admission, is very poor? Don’t you 
think that his transfer credit then should be canceled?’’ I really see 
no legitimate reason why it should. Some of our own students who 
have passed their freshman year of work may make a poor record in 
their sophomore year; and yet we would not consider this a valid reason 
for removing their freshman year of work from our records. We 
might drop such a transfer student for poor scholarship, just as we 
might drop our own student who had made a poor record after his 
admission. Certainly, after a transfer student has been admitted, if 
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he does not cover his subsequent work in a satisfactory manner, he 
cannot be graduated and secure his degree. Therefore, why should 
we maintain a policy or a procedure which can serve only as a minor 
cause of irritation among institutions and which does not, in my 
opinion, raise the academic prestige or the standards of the institu- 
tions employing it in the slightest. 

In my section of the country, where junior colleges are much less 
numerous than they are in the Middle West, in the Southwest, and 
in the far West, it is of some importance to keep one’s self informed 
as to just what the admission status of the junior college student is 
in so far as the transfer of his credentials to accredited senior col- 
leges in his own vicinity is concerned. For instance, several years ago, 
a student who had completed a course at one of the junior colleges in 
California applied for admission to our curriculum in Forestry. The 
credentials he sent to me, however, came from an institution situated 
somewhere between California and Pennsylvania. These credentials 
listed all the work, completed at the junior college, as having been 
accepted by the second college towards its own Bachelor’s degree. 
Subsequently, the student had spent a year at the second institution. 
Upon my informing the student that he would have to request the 
junior college to send me a statement of the credits he had earned 
there, he finally complied with the request. Upon receipt of the 
junior college credentials, I became aware of the fact that the credits 
in question would not have been accepted by the leading universities 
in California because the work that had been taken would not have 
met the requirements which these institutions had set up in reference 
to the acceptance of such credits from junior colleges. The student 
in question was aware of this fact, but apparently the institution to 
which he transferred his credits was not. Having had his credits 
entered on the transcript of record from the second institution, he 
seemed to feel that no further questions would be raised concerning 
the credits he had earned at the junior college. 

In spite of the safeguards that have been placed about the forms 
on which our credentials are issued, it still remains the safest pro- 
cedure to have these credentials sent directly by one institution to an- 
other rather than to have them presented in person by the applicant. 
In the latter case, if such credentials are tentatively accepted, it would 
seem to be the wisest plan to send them back for confirmation to 
the college that issued them. Although the percentage of cases is 
exceedingly small, the attempt is still made to change the grades 
entered upon transcripts of record, even on so-called “blank paper,” 
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and occasionally letters of dishonorable dismissal are still found to 
be made honorable in a dishonorable way. A greater and much less 
excusable danger lies in those extremely rare cases where some col- 
lege official, in order to get rid of a student who has committed some 
decidedly reprehensible act, writes a letter of recommendation for 
the erring brother which minimizes the gravest offense to such an ex- 
tent as to make it appear as the most inconsequential of peccadillos. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty we encounter along these lines 
occurs when a transcript of record omits any reference to a student'’s 
having been dropped from the college or severely disciplined because 
of bad conduct. Perhaps the student in question, technically speaking, 
had never been dropped—because he had been permitted to resign 
before official disciplinary action was taken; therefore, no reference of 
his conduct appears on the official transcript of record. Whatever 
action an institution finds it necessary to take, either scholastic or 
disciplinary, naturally, should appear on the student’s record if that 
record is to be transferred to another institution. Also, any other facts 
which might not appear on the student’s record, because he has 
been permitted to resign or quietly withdraw before official action was 
taken, should at least be presented confidentially to the institution to 
which he later desires to transfer. Certainly, if a student, because 
of his conduct, becomes undesirable at an institution where his 
whole record is known to the authorities, he should not become a 
problem case for another college to handle unless the second college 
has been fully informed of the circumstances surrounding the matter. 
In the case of a minor infraction of the rules where it might be 
best for a student to transfer to another institution in order to give 
him a fresh start, a frank and complete statement should be given 
to the institution to which he is applying for transfer. Several such 
cases I have taken up with our Dean of Men, who deals with student 
disciplinary problems on our own campus, and we have found it 
possible to work out a plan whereby a few such students could be 
admitted without ever becoming, even to the slightest degree, a prob- 
lem to the institution or to their fellow-students. 

In a passing reference to the transfers from foreign institutions, 
may I state that I believe there has been a tendency during the past 
years—somewhat less so in very recent years—to grant them more 
credit than would seem to be warranted by the facts. There still seems 
to be a lingering glamor connected with everything foreign which has 
not merely affected our world of styles and fashions, but has even 
tinged the reactions of our academic world. In general, it is my 
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opinion that graduation from a French lycée or German gymnasium 
does not entitle a student to more than one year of transfer credit and, 
depending upon the particular curriculum involved, such credit may 
be even decidedly less. With Mr. Williams, to whose study reference 
has already been made and with many others, I should like to pay 
tribute in this connection to the very excellent assistance that can 
be given, and is given, to registrars and examiners by the Division 
of Comparative Education of the Department of the Interior at 
Washington. 

It is true that young men dream dreams and old men see visions 
and, therefore, some of the changes that I have suggested may seem 
Utopian. We have even been unable to evolve a standardized grading 
system that would prove to be a great convenience to all of us. There- 
fore, some of these questions may still be debated by this Association 
twenty years from now—but, ladies and gentlemen—it is still worth 
while dreaming. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. MakrtTIN, Rutgers University: I agree with practically every- 
thing that Dr. Marquardt has said, except in the matter of having one 
examiner and only one for all credits submitted from other colleges, 
both for admission to advanced undergraduate standing and to gradu- 
ate study. I feel that there is a sharp distinction between the procedures 
involved. In my own institution, we have a graduate faculty. The 
chairman of the executive committee of this graduate faculty is vested 
with power to admit graduates of proper standing from fully ac- 
credited institutions. When a student from a college that is not on an 
accredited list applies, the chairman of the committee consults with 
me, and I immediately refer to the report on this college from the 
A.A.C.R. listings, and I can assure you that the standing of the 
college concerned as given in these reports is a determining factor in 
the student’s admission or rejection. 

So much for the admission of graduate students. As Registrar and 
Admissions Officer, I examine all applications for admission to any 
undergraduate standing. With an undergraduate enrolment of seven- 
teen hundred students in the colleges for men, and with a limitation 
of five hundred young men in our freshman class, we have been in- 
creasingly able to make better selection in our admissions, and our 
mortality has decreased in direct proportion to this selectivity. Con- 
sequently, although I am not under any direct restriction as to the 
number that may be admitted to advanced standing, I limit this num- 
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ber to about forty a year, and allow admission only to those cur- 
riculums where crowded conditions do not prevail. Our printed 
regulations for such admissions are not lengthy, but it is prescribed 
that a record satisfactory to the Admissions Committee must be 
submitted, which is of course customary, and in addition it is required 
that a candidate must achieve better than the median score in our 
scholastic aptitude test or the scholastic aptitude test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. We find this latter a most effective 
solution of dealing with many cases, and even though some educa- 
tors have little confidence in such tests, I offer this method of ad- 
ministering admissions with my whole-hearted recommendation. 

The junior colleges in New Jersey have proved to be a problem. 
We know quite well just about how much credits from the individual 
colleges are worth, and we have no blanket policy in handling ad- 
missions from the colleges, but determine each case individually. Very 
few of the boys are eventually admitted. One safeguard is the re- 
quirement that each such candidate must submit credentials from his 
secondary school, and if these would not have qualified him for ad- 
mission at the time of his acceptance into the junior college, the case 
is closed. 

Dr. Marquardt has stated that he believes that one person should 
pass on all credentials. This is undoubtedly true in his institution, 
which is fortunate in having a person of his ability and experience, 
but I doubt that most registrars would want to assume this re- 
sponsibility. I prefer to pass the credentials on to the dean of the 
proper college or school, of course after admission has been assured, 
for final evaluation. No one is left in doubt as to how much credit he 
will be allowed until after college has opened. I am in complete 
accord with Dr. Marquardt’s view that when credit has been allowed, 
that credit should be just as permanent as though the student had 
completed the work in the institution to which he has been accorded 
advanced standing, and not subject to cancellation on the basis of a 
poor record during the first semester or first year of attendance at 
the new college. 

From the standpoint of the large university, I know that I have 
offered no satisfactory commentary on Dr. Marquardt’s paper, but 
from the standpoint of the registrar of a medium-sized institution, 
where the registrar is charged with handling undergraduate admis- 


sions, I hope that my comments may have some value. 
—Volume 15, Number 4 














PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 
IN THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 


C. ZANER LESHER 


FEW WEEKS ago I addressed a questionnaire to several hundred 
A of my fellow registrars in order to obtain information which 
would indicate the extent to which our offices use special equipment 
in the preparation of transcripts and grade reports. There were 544 
replies received. 

In 119 of the institutions reporting, some form of copying device 
other than the typewriter is employed in the preparation of transcripts. 
In 24, special equipment is also used to prepare grade reports. Type- 
written transcripts are prepared in 424, or 78 per cent of the offices 
reporting. Grade reports are typewritten in 337 of these same offices. 
Only 17 registrars report that transcripts are handwritten, but 144 
indicate this method of preparing grade reports. 

The cost of a typewritten transcript, as reported by 227 registrars, 
ranged all the way from 3 cents to 75 cents, with an average of ap- 
proximately 27 cents. More than one-third of the replies indicated a 
cost in excess of 25 cents, with only 12 per cent of the reports listing a 
cost of 10 cents or less. In 6 offices reporting the preparation of 
transcripts by hand, the average cost of the transcript was 32 cents, 
with a minimum of 15 cents and a maximum of 50 cents reported. 
It may be of interest to note that in 213 replies the cost of the tran- 
script was not indicated, but in most of these cases the registrar frankly 
admitted that he did not have this information. 

It is apparent from the replies received that many registrars who 
do not at present use special devices for copying records have never- 
theless considered the advantages and disadvantages of such equip- 
ment with respect to their own needs. More than 200 replies stated 
that copying equipment would offer an advantage over the method 
employed at present, but many others reported that the use of special 
equipment was not justified. In the opinion of 256 registrars, or more 
than half of those who do not have photo equipment, its use was dis- 
couraged by the cost. Small enrolments, which were regarded as 
making this type of investment unnecessary, were cited in 113 replies. 

Most of us would assume, I believe, that in institutions of small 
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enrolment the need for copying equipment as a means of saving time 
and money would be questionable at best. Such an assumption is 
supported in the replies of 131 registrars in colleges of less than 500 
enrolment who state that such equipment would offer no advantages. 
However, no less than 78 registrars in the same enrolment group 
claim a definite advantage for it and regret their inability to meet its 
cost. 

Opinion seems to be about equally divided on this point among 
registrars in colleges and universities with enrolments between 500 
and 1,000, but when the enrolment runs between 1,000 and 2,000, in 
institutions not at present using special equipment, there are 33 
registrars who favor it and only 15 who do not. Ten registrars who 
handle enrolments of from 2,000 to 3,000 express a preference for 
some copying device, but 9 others in the same enrolment group see no 
advantage in photo equipment. A preference for some type of special 
equipment is expressed in replies from 9 colleges and universities with 
enrolments of over 3,000, with 2 replies in this group regarding it 
with indifference. 

As stated above, registrars in 119 institutions, or approximately 22 
per cent of those replying, report the duplication of various records 
by means of photo-copying equipment. In this group are 7 which have 
transcripts prepared by a commercial firm; 7 others use equipment in- 
stalled in another department of their institution or centralized in a 
photographic bureau. All of them have transcripts made with copying 
equipment, but only 24, or about one-fifth of the number, use it in 
pteparing grade reports. Fifty-eight, however, indicate that the equip- 
ment is used in general copying work. 

The reports show that the majority of installations have been 
comparatively recent. In 52 institutions, or nearly half of those 
reporting, the equipment was purchased between 1935 and 1940; 
in 13 between 1930 and 1935; while only 10 report the use of some 
duplicating device prior to 1930. 

Many of us have wondered whether the use of photographic equip- 
ment is confined for the most part to colleges and universities of 
large enrolments. Apparently it is not, if we may judge from the 
replies which, while they list 46 institutions with enrolments of over 
3,000, also list 34 with enrolments of less than 1,000. In the latter 
group are 9 with enrolments less than 500. In the 2,000 to 3,000 
enrolment group, only 11 registrars report the use of such equipment, 
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but it is employed in the offices of 28 registrars who handle enrol- 
ments between 1,000 and 2,000. 

Sixty-two institutions, or more than half of those reporting the 
use of copying equipment, have enrolments of less than 2,000, while 
57 have enrolments in excess of that number. 

The amount invested for photo-equipment, as reported by 71 
registrars, ranges from $125 to $1,600 for individual machines and 
accessory equipment. One of our largest universities reports an invest- 
ment of $3,000, but in this case 2 machines are used. Twenty-two 
registrars report an investment of less than $300; 10 list $500 to 
$1,000; 13, between $1,000 and $1,500; and 5 list investments in 
excess of $1,500. The average expenditure for equipment among 
institutions reporting is $757. 

A wide range in the cost of transcripts as prepared by photo- 
copying machines is seen in reports from 97 institutions. The lowest 
cost listed is 1 cent; the highest, 50 cents, and the average cost of 
such transcripts is found to be 1014 cents, or 164 cents less than the 
average cost of typewritten transcripts in the institutions reporting. 
Thirty-eight institutions report that the cost of the transcript is less 
than 5 cents; in 27 it ranges between 5 and 10 cents; in 13 between 
10 and 15 cents; in 11 between 15 and 25 cents; and 8 report a cost 
in excess of 25 cents. 

That the cost of transcripts varies with the amount of production, 
as suggested by differences in enrolment, is indicated by the reports, 
which show an average cost of 15 cents in 26 institutions with an 
enrolment of less than 1,000; of 1014 cents in 22 institutions with 
an enrolment between 1,000 and 2,000; of 10 cents in 8 with enrol- 
ments between 2,000 and 3,000; and of 8 cents in 41 with enrolments 
in excess of 3,000. 

It is not possible, in this paper, to describe in detail the machines 
to which reference is made. Rather, I should like to point out how 
various copying devices differ in principle and adaptability and 
possibly help those of you who may be interested to determine the 
nature of the equipment which comes nearest to meeting your par- 
ticular need. May I add that the word ‘Photographic’ in the title of 
this paper is used in a very general sense in order to include reference 
to direct contact copying machines as well as to cameras. 

There is a surprising variety in the types of equipment that are 
available for copying work. They may be listed under 2 general 
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headings: (1) direct contact machines, and (2) cameras. The contact 
machines employ either a wet, dry, or semi-dry process, depending 
upon the type of developing equipment. The cameras employ the wet 
process in the development of prints as generally found in darkroom 
procedures, and unlike the direct contact machines, are equipped with 
lenses, and for the most part, with focusing devices. 

The reports which indicate the use of direct contact equipment 
include reference to the Pease Blue Printing machine, the B & W 
process (Black and White Printer and Developer), the Rocket Blue 
Printing machine, the Directo Developer, and the Ozalid-Wickes 
Printing-Developing unit. These machines are, for the most part, 
electrically operated and are designed primarily for commercial work 
in the reproduction of drawings, maps, and similar material. For this 
reason they can accommodate originals of comparatively large dimen- 
sion, in some cases with a width of more than 40 inches. Small, as 
well as large, sheets can be fed into the machine continuously, the 
originals and copying paper being carried into the printer on heavy 
endless canvas bands past a curved contact glass, where light for the 
exposure is provided by arc lamps or mercury vapor lamps. The 
moving belts return the material to the operator or direct it into the 
developer. An automatic timing device controls the speed of the 
machine and the length of the exposure. In blue printing it is neces- 
sary only to wash the print in water and to dry it to complete the 
process which gives a negative result, i.e., white lettering on a dark 
background. A modern improvement of this method, of considerable 
importance, makes possible the production of positive prints, i.e., 
black lines on a white background, by such machines as those men- 
tioned above. This requires the actual development of the print as an 
extra step in the process and explains the use of developing machines 
used in connection with the printers. Positive prints, as obtained in 
this process, may be attributed to the fact that the chemical reaction of 
the sensitized paper which is used “washes out’’ the portions of the 
paper exposed to light and fixes in contrasting color the areas blacked 
out by the lines of the original. A point for registrars to remember is 
that in the preparation of copies by so-called blue printing machines 
it is necessary that the original record be prepared on a transparent 
or tracing paper, or tracing cloth. 

The developing machine made by the Charles Bruning Company, 
Inc., of New York, and the Directo Developer of the Eugene Dietz- 
gen Company, of Chicago, employ a chemical solution, but since 
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only a few seconds are required for the prints to dry, they are listed 
in the ‘semi-dry’ process machines. The Ozalid developing machine, 
of the Ozalid Corporation, of New York, uses an ammonia gas as the 
developing agent and thus provides a dry-developing process. Ozalid 
sensitized papers are coated to produce blue, black, maroon, or sepia 
lines. 

Blue printing machines and developing machines are available in 
a number of different models. The smaller models are of particular 
interest to registrars. A B & W printer is listed by the Bruning Com- 
pany at about $300 and a 42-inch B & W developer at $67.50. A 
B & W hand-operated 24-inch developing machine is listed at $25. 
Large models of the Pease Blue Printing machine, equipped with 
atc lamps, cost approximately $1,200 to $1,500. Smaller Pease 
models, using mercury vapor tubes in varying number, are listed at 
from $475 to $550. 

Registrar Arnsdorf, of New York University, reports the use of 
the B & W process. Their complete equipment, which is listed at 
$1,650, produces copies of records speedily and at an average cost 
of 214 cents. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, California, uses a “Rocket” 
Blue Print machine, which is the product of the Paragon Revolute 
Corporation, of Rochester, New York. The Dietrich-Post Company, 
agents at San Francisco, list the price as $575 f.o.b. Rochester. Mrs. 
Madolyn J. Barnes, Recorder of San Diego State College, has sent 
me a sample transcript which appears to be an excellent reproduction. 
They usually develop the transcripts by hand, with a sponge, pre- 
ferring to reserve the use of the developing machine (the Directo) 
until the end of the semester when about 5,000 records are reproduced 
in 2 days. 

The Paragon-Revolute Corporation offer among other types an 
“SC” printer. This is a 42-inch continuous horizontal printing ma- 
chine and when equipped with two mercury vapor tubes sells for 
$290. A 42-inch Revolute type'‘G” developer is listed at $125. 

Utah State Agricultural College has made Ozalid print transcripts 
and grade reports for a number of years. Registrar W. H. Bell re- 
ports that their equipment includes a Pease three-mercury tube, con- 
tinuous belt blue print machine and an O2zalid continuous belt 
developing machine. The blue print machine is the property of their 
department of civil engineering and costs $475. 

Ozalid developing machines also are made in various sizes. The 
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smallest machine handles materials up to 36 inches in width at a 
maximum developing speed of 18 linear inches per minute. It is 
listed at a price of $67.50. A machine handling material up to 42 
inches in width with a developing speed of 32 linear inches per 
minute is listed at $125, and combined with a Wickes Simplex Printer 
is listed as one unit at $375. 

Only recently I received a folder which announces three models 
of Ozalid white print machines. These are combination printing and 
developing units. Model'‘D” is especially designed for office use. It is 
built in cabinet style and will accommodate material up to 9 inches in 
width. The price is listed at $437. 

The replies to our questionnaire indicate that 25 institutions use 
various types of blue printing machines as referred to above in copy- 
ing records. 

There is a second group of machines which comes in the direct- 
contact copying classification. In contrast to the blue printing ma- 
chines, which are distinguished principally by electrically controlled 
moving parts into which the materials are fed, these machines are 
hand-operated and contain no moving parts. Briefly they are nothing 
more than elaborate photographic printers. They are, however, simple 
in principle. 

Many of you doubtless have had occasion to develop and print 
some of your own efforts in photography at home, possibly in a small 
closet or pantry, temporarily converted into a darkroom. After de- 
veloping the film, you placed the sensitized paper against the nega- 
tive, clamped them both against the glass front of a small printing 
frame, and held the frame up so that the paper was exposed to light 
through the film. You then completed the process by developing, 
fixing and washing the print. That’s all there is to a direct-contact 
photo printing machine. Instead of the film, however, you use the 

subject matter to be copied. This is held in contact with the sensi- 
tized paper when the top of the printing box is closed. After the 
exposure is made the process is completed by developing, fixing, and 
washing the print, which is, of course, a negative, or white on black 
copy. A positive print can be obtained merely by repeating the 
process with this copy as the subject. 

Several different machines of this type, among them the most 
recently developed for copying work, are listed in our report. They 
include the Hunter-Electro-Copyist, the Portagraph, the Photo Record 
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Printer, and the Duophoto. The Zenostat is also used, but I under- 
stand that the makers of this printer are no longer in business. 

These printers are made in various models, from portables to cabi- 
nets, and can be obtained fully equipped with automatic timing device, 
trays, chemicals, and dryer. They are limited, of course, in the size 
of subject that can be copied, but within the limit of the particular 
model one can copy practically any written or printed material. It is 
awkward, however, to copy material lined or printed on both sides, 
since it is then necessary to black out one side while taking a reverse 
print of the other. Each reverse print must then be copied, but in this 
case a black on white print is obtained. In ordinary copying, from 60 
to 100 prints can be prepared in an hour. An average cost of 5 cents 
per copy is reported. These machines also make some provision for 
color filtering so that variations in color can be copied. The Porto- 
gtaph utilizes a special composition screen which serves in lieu of a 
ground glass and a color filter. Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc., of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., states that a recent model is equipped with a newly de- 
veloped amber light which eliminates filters and filter screens. One 
of their models also includes the vacuum seal, activated by a motor 
driven pump, which holds the materials to be copied in positive con- 
tact with the glass, to assure clarity and sharpness in reproduction. 
Models of the Electro-Copyist are listed at from $125 to $450, and 
range in capacity from 14 by 19 inches to 24 by 30 inches. 

The Portagraph is Remington-Rand’s contribution to the direct 
copying field. As the same implies, the machine is small and compact, 
and is easily set up or moved about. The Portagraph is available 
through any Remington-Rand Agency in 2 sizes: reproducing records 
or pictures up to 814 by 14 inches in the smaller, and up to 19 by 
24 inches in the larger model. Complete Portagraph outfits, ready for 
operation, range from $97.50 to $215 in price. 

The Photo-Record Printer is another contact machine of this same 
type, made by the Photo-Record Corporation of New York City, 
which lists it at a price of $112.50. The copy area is 12 by 16 inches. 

A fourth machine of this same type is the Duophoto, made by the 
Duophoto Corporation of New York City. This machine is made in 
five different models with dimensional capacities ranging from 9 by 
14 inches to 22 by 24 inches. Two of the models are constructed with 
a built-in roll paper compartment. The list prices run from $70 to 
$175. 
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These direct contact copying machines are designed for the most 
part as portables and since no darkroom is necessary, can be set up in 
any office. The manufacturers usually list prices for paper and chemi- 
cals for use in their particular machines, but it is suggested that prices 
for photographic supplies of this kind be obtained from various 
manufacturers of such products, especially if they are to be purchased 
in any quantity. 

Twelve registrars report the use of hand-operated direct contact 
copying machines such as the Electro-Copyist, the Portagraph, the 
Photo-Record Printer, and the Duophoto. 

Cameras make up the second general group of copying machines. 
This group includes two divisions: (1) cameras which copy the sub- 
ject on a sensitized paper, and (2) cameras which use a sensitized 
glass plate or film on which to obtain the image of the material copied. 
In the first division of cameras are included such machines as the 
Photostat, the Rectigraph, the Fullertone, the Dexigraph, and the 
Photo-Copyist. In the second division is found a variety of cameras 
including the so-called “candid” cameras, such as the Contax and the 
Leica. These cameras are adapted to copying work through the use 
of special lenses. 

The paper negative cameras of the first group are equipped with 
prisms and lenses, and in some models, focusing devices. The absence 
of the focusing device accounts for the fact that some machines copy 
only in the size of the originals. Other models will make reductions 
of the original, and still others will produce both reductions 
and enlargements. The copies are in negative form, i.e., white on 
black. By photographing this negative, a positive reproduction is 
obtained. 

Color filters are included in these machines, which have compatt- 
ments from which cut sheets or rolls of paper may be fed, either me- 
chanically as in some models, or by hand, as in others, into position 
for the exposure. Either incandescent or mercury vapor lamps are 
provided as a means of illuminating the subject to be copied. Copying 
cameras of this type may include in one unit all of the equipment 
necessary for developing, fixing, washing, and even drying the prints. 
With some machines, however, the processing of the prints must 
be completed in a darkroom. 

The Photostat is the product of the Photostat Corporation, of 
Rochester, New York. These cameras include a focusing device in 
addition to a prism and lens, together with a housing for the develop- 
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ment of prints. Among the registrars who report the use of copying 
equipment are 50 who use some model of the Photostat. Prices range 
upward from about $300, which is quoted for the Photostat Jr., the 
smallest model, which, however, is a complete processing unit. Mr. J. 
M. McCallister, Director of Personnel Service at Herzl Junior College, 
Chicago, reports that after the machine is ready for operation, the 
process of photographing and developing takes approximately two 
minutes. They use an electric dryer which has a capacity of 6 records 
in 6 to 8 minutes. Their transcript is a copy 84 by 11 inches in size 
and costs approximately 5 cents. 

The Rectigraph is manufactured by the Haloid Company of Roches- 
ter, New York. This machine is similar to the Photostat in operating 
principle and handles the complete process of reproduction without 
need of a darkroom. Three models are manufactured: No. 1 for prints 
up to 1114 by 14; No. 2 for prints up to 14 by 18 inches; No. 3 for 
prints up to 18 by 24 inches. Each model may be fitted for hand or 
electric operation. Costs range from $625 to $2,350. 

The Rectigraph is used by Registrar E. J. Howell of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas. Mr. Howell reports that their 
machine cost about $775 and that four records can be copied at one 
time at a cost of about five cents each. As a result, they have reduced 
the charge for a duplicate transcript from $1.00 to 25 cents. 

The Fullertone portable photo-copy machine is an adjustable focal 
copy-camera similar in operating principle to the Photostat and the 
Rectigraph. It is, surprisingly enough, a portable in the fullest sense 
in spite of the fact that it is a self contained unit equipped for devel- 
oping and fixing the prints it makes. This machine, it is claimed, 
enlarges to more than double copy size and reduces to half copy size. 
No darkroom is necessary and the equipment can be set up on any 
desk or table. ‘The Fullertone is available in two sizes. The large size 
is 24 inches high, 14 inches wide and weighs 65 pounds. The small 
size is 19 inches high and 12 inches wide and weighs 35 pounds. The 
machine uses a 200-foot roll of sensitized paper, 9 inches wide in the 
larger unit and 7 inches wide in the smaller. Reverend A. E. Luger, 
Registrar of the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, reports 
that the Fullertone has only recently been placed on the market and 
that the retail price will be $660. The Fullertone appears to retain 
the refinements of larger machines in a portable model. The machine 
is the product of the Fullertone, Inc., of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The Dexigraph is, to quote the manufacturer, ‘‘Remington-Rand’s 
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photographic device for providing photo-copies at high speed in full 
size or economical reduction size from any type of business paper. 
The various models of Dexigraph photograph individual records at 
a speed of from 5 to 30 per minute.” The makers of Dexigraph state 
also that these machines (Unity Cameras), which are built in five 
sizes reproducing from 3 by 5 inches to 1214 by 71 inches, have a 
certain amount of flexibility in that each of the larger sizes copies, 
not only the size for which it is made, but any smaller size as 
well. Reproductions of smaller sizes are made by using Dexigraph 
paper of the corresponding size, either placed in a substitute aperture 
window of the proper dimensions or in the proper corner of the 
standard aperture window with which the camera is equipped. Ad- 
ditional aperture windows of smaller standard sizes may be rented 
with the camera. 

In working with the Dexigraph the operator’s hand—working 
through a rubber sleevelet-—removes a sheet of sensitized paper from 
the magazine in the camera and places it in a paper holder or aperture 
window, directly in line with the lens. The exposure is then made by 
releasing the shutter lever. The exposed print is placed in an open 
transfer box in the camera and the process is completed in a darkroom. 

The Photo-Copyist Camera is another portable and is similar, in 
operating method, to the Dexigraph. It is made by the Photo Record 
Corporation of New York City, who state that the camera has two 
focus positions and that no adjustments are necessary as each position 
is fixed. There is no mechanism to adjust or scales to follow. A dark- 
room is necessary to develop the prints. One of these machines 1s 
used by the College of New Rochelle. Mother M. Xavier, Registrar, 
reports that their investment for the complete equipment, including 
an electric dryer, is $155. 

It was originally suggested that in addressing the convention I 
speak on the subject of photo copying by the Leica camera method as 
used at Arizona, but it seemed to me that the general subject of photo 
copying would be of more interest; hence my effort to present a state- 
ment of it here. However, since the Leica has been mentioned, and 
since it is a type which can be used in photo copying, I am glad to 
give a brief statement of the method which we employ. 

The Leica camera has been used in duplicating student records in 
the office of the Registrar at Arizona since the summer of 1931. The 
camera is the product of E. Leitz, Inc. It is small and compact, measur- 
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ing 114 by 214 by 514 inches, inexpensive to operate and uses stand- 
ard motion film, 35 mm. in width. It is not, however, a motion picture 
camera. The pictures taken are only 1 by 14 inches in size, but the 
negatives produced are of a sufficient degree of sharpness to insure 
enlargements up to 12 diameters. The camera can be adapted to a 
number of uses and is equally effective in student portrait photogra- 
phy, snapshots, the preparation of record cards, and the duplication 
of records. Various types of lenses are available for particular needs 
and are easily adjusted. 

The photographic method, as employed at Arizona in the prepara- 
tion of transcripts and in the duplication of miscellaneous records, has 
been found to be both effective and economical. The photographic 
duplicate is in positive form, i.e. black on white, and is obtained as 
an enlargement from the small film copy. 

The film used in copying work is of standard motion picture width, 
but in this case is Eastman “High Contrast Positive” rather than the 
supet-panchromatic negative film which is used for student por- 
traiture and general photography. This film is obtained in 1,000 foot 
lengths at a cost of one cent and a quarter per foot, each foot of film 
allowing for eight exposures. 

The equipment used in taking the photograph of the student record 
card includes, in addition to the Leica camera with standard F:3.5 
lens, a number 2 copying lens. This lens is one of several especially 
developed for copying work and is selected in consideration of the 
size of the area to be photographed. It attaches easily over the standard 
lens. The camera support is a small metal reproduction stand, 
equipped with a sliding arm. For a time the standard Leica copying 
illumination equipment was used, but it was found that much more 
even illumination could be obtained by using two 60-watt “Opal” 
bulbs in eight-inch reflectors, arranged so that the light strikes the 
sheet to be copied from a distance of three feet at a 45-degree angle. 

The method employed in the duplication of records may be ex- 
plained briefly: the camera attached to the reproduction stand is 
placed on a table; the operator places the student’s record card be- 
neath the illuminator and arranges the camera at the proper focal 
distance by adjusting the sliding arm. A time exposure is taken; with 
the use of the lighting equipment mentioned, an exposure of five 
seconds at F:12.5 gives good results, although the time should be 
varied with the color of the original to be copied. 
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Copies made from some tinted papers will not have a clear white 
background, even with the use of color filters, although the printing 
is clearly legible, due to the poor color sensitivity of the film. 

A short turn of the winding knob of the camera after each ex- 
posure brings a new section of film into the proper position and re- 
sets the shutter. A counting disk on the camera automatically records 
the number of exposures made. Double exposures on any section of 
film are made impossible by the unique device which couples the 
shutter of the camera and the winding mechanism. As each strip is 
filled, the camera may be reloaded with a fresh spool without resorting 
to the darkroom. Copies may be taken in this manner at the rate of 
about four per minute. 

The negative strip is now developed in the darkroom in the stand- 
afd Leica “‘Reelo’” developing tank in Eastman D-11 developer and 
then fixed and washed in the usual manner. 

The next step in the preparation of the transcript—making the en- 
largement—trequires an additional item of equipment, a Leica Uni- 
versal Enlarger. This is simply a device for projecting the image on the 
developed film strip, in enlarged form, to a sheet of photo-copying 
paper. 

The enlarger, which is designed to accommodate motion picture 
film, has a lens of 50 mm. focus, and uses a 60-watt bulb. It has a 
maximum aperture of F:3.5, and is fitted with a diaphragm for con- 
trolling the illumination. The exposure is made by means of a foot 
switch, leaving both hands free to adjust the enlarger. The light 
passes through the positive film to the copying paper, the size of the 
image being regulated by moving the enlarger up or down on its 
vertical support. An exposure of just a few seconds is required. 
After the exposure is made, the print is developed and the process 
completed in the usual manner. For the sake of convenience and 
economy, most transcripts issued are made half-size. These are just 
as legible as the full size print and are found much easier to handle 

and file. 

Haloid Record B paper, a product of the Haloid Company of 
Rochester, New York, is used for this purpose. It is available in rolls 
of varying widths, but we have found it advantageous to procure it 
in cut sheets of the size desired. The price per gross for the letter- 
sheet size is $3.90 and for the half-sheet size, $2.00, a cost of approxi- 
mately three cents each for the larger and of one and one half cents 
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each for the smaller size. The cost of the completed transcript in the 
letter size photo enlargement form, including all items of expense 
such as film, paper, darkroom supplies and labor, is approximately 
four cents. 

The photo-copying method outlined above is used not only in the 
preparation of transcripts, but in duplicating all credentials received in 
application for admission to freshman or advanced standing. The 
copies of such credentials are furnished the college or departmental 
offices concerned, to be used in the advisory program. Special reports 
in this form are also prepared for deans and major professors for ref- 
erence in approving registrations and candidacy for degrees. 

We have also utilized our Leica equipment in assisting other de- 
partments, for example, in copying portions of rare texts for the 
library, in duplicating valuable documents for the Pioneer and His- 
torical Society, and in making copies of difficult tabular forms. 

A further use of the Leica photo-copying method, and one which 
we may expect to find of considerable value in the future, is its appli- 
cation to the preparation of copies of students’ records in reduced size. 
As filing space becomes more limited, it may be conserved through 
the use of photo enlargements of one-fourth the standard record 
card size. These copies, prepared from records regarded as perma- 
nently inactive, would permit expansion of filing space for student 
records to four times that of the standard vertical file. With such 
copies available, the original record could be destroyed or stored in 
less valuable space. In the event that a transcript were needed, it 
could be obtained quite as readily from the reduced photo-copy as from 
the original. 

We also use the camera for photographing new students during 
the process of registration. In student photography the camera is set 
up in a corner of the University gymnasium where it is readily avail- 
able to all new students. The equipment used includes, in addition 
to the camera and the metal reproduction stand to which it is attached, 
a stand with a groove into which is fitted a piece of blackboard bear- 
ing the student’s name, and a small table and chair. Light is obtained 
from two 16-inch reflectors mounted on stands of varying heights 
and equipped with Mazda No. 1 photo flood bulbs. 

Since the Leica is equipped for daylight loading it is a simple matter 
to replace the spools of film, each of which will make about 36 ex- 
posures. By keeping a few additional loaded spools available, it is pos- 
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sible to continue the work without interruption at the rate of three 
pictures per minute. The spools are loaded in the darkroom with 
super-panchromatic 35 mm. negative film. This film may be purchased 
in 200, 400, or 1,000 foot rolls at a cost of four cents per foot, or 
one half cent for each of the eight exposures in a foot of film. Al- 
though it is possible to obtain good results with a standard F:3.5 lens, 
it has been found advantageous to use a 90 mm. F:4 lens in order 
to obtain a larger portrait with better perspective. 

The student portraits may be completed as contact prints on sep- 
arate strips of paper the width of the film. A small printing apparatus 
of special design and of about the same size as the camera may be 
used for this purpose, but it is not essential. These portraits are printed 
on Azo paper, which is purchased in 200-foot rolls, 13 inches wide, 
list price of $2.50 per roll. The cost of paper for each print is one- 
sixth cent. 

It is possible also to obtain a larger photograph of the student by 
making an enlargement from the negative rather than from a contact 
print. The cost of this type is somewhat more than that of the small 
contact print, and varies with the quality of the paper and the size of 
the enlargement desired. 

We customarily furnish the small portrait prints for the offices of 
the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women, but for our own use we 
prepare the photograph of the student as an integral part of the 
permanent record card. 

The permanent record card is a photographic print rather than a 
printed form, and is prepared in the darkroom. The sensitized paper 
used for this purpose is of medium weight and of high contrast value. 
In order to prepare the record card in this form we first obtain a 
negative on cut film in full size by having a printed record card photo- 
gtaphed. The cost of such a negative is $4, but with reasonable care 
in handling it may be used indefinitely. To facilitate the work of print- 
ing from this negative and from the negative of the student photo- 
graph, we use a large printer, designed and built locally at a cost of 
$35. 

In making the record card two exposures are taken, one fom the 
negative of the printed card and a second from the negative of the 
student’s photograph. In each case a mask is used to black out the 
portion of the paper which is not to be exposed. After the usual de- 
veloping, fixing, and washing process the prints are dried on racks 
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and then flattened in a hand press. They are then ready for the work 
of recording. 

By making the student photograph an integral part of the per- 
manent record card in the manner described above, considerable filing 
space is saved, as contrasted with the method of attaching separate 
prints to record cards, and the difficulties are avoided which occur in 
handling records to which separate prints are attached. It will be 
apparent, too, since our transcripts are made by photographing the 
original records, that the student portrait as a part of such record 
may serve as a means of identification in the admission of transfer 
students. It is also a valuable, as well as a ready, reference in the work 
of various committees. 

The size of the student record card is 814 by 11 inches to conform 
with the standard vertical file. Such prints may, of course, be used in 
either the loose leaf or vertical filing systems. The stock we are using 
at present is Line Solar bromide paper, a product of the Eastman 
Company. Its surface does not glare under the illuminator when the 
record is photographed and it allows the use of the typewriter with- 
out danger of smudging. Erasures are easily made. The list price of 
this paper is $5.40 per gross, but a substantial discount is allowed 
for orders in quantity. The cost of the completed record cards in 
photographic form is approximately five cents each. This is somewhat 
more than the cost of a printed card, but about the same as the com- 
bined cost of such a card and a separate student photograph. 

The Leica camera costs about $85; the enlarging apparatus about 
$50; while a 90 mm. F:4 lens for portraiture costs about $70. Inci- 
dental material including special camera equipment and darkroom 
accessories, for the various types of work referred to above, bring the 
total investment to about $400. 
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PHOTO EQUIPMENT USERS 





First Semester 





Institution Type of Equipment Enrolment 
North Dakota Univ. Photostat 1,850 
Fisk Univ. Dexigraph 460 
New York Univ. Black and White wae 
Alfred Univ. Electro Copyist 637 
Denver Univ. Dexigraph 3,005 
Minnesota Univ. Blueprint 15,946 
Atlanta Univ. Dexigraph 146 
West Virginia Univ. Photostat Junior 3,245 
Bucknell Univ. Dexigraph 1,265 
Univ. of Michigan Photostat—Blue Print 12,000 
St. Edwards Univ. Photostat aa 
Univ. of Texas Dexigraph and Photostat 10,216 
Ohio State Univ. Dexigraph 13,227 
Univ. of Iowa Photostat 6,656 
Columbia Univ. Black and White Process 17,878 
Univ. of Buffalo Blue Print 1,744 
Univ. of Oklahoma Standard Duplicating Process 7,000 
Stanford Univ. Ozalid Prints 4,369 
Univ. of Cincinnati Pease Blue Print Machine B&W ners 
Illinois Wesleyan Duplicator 696 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. Photostat Junior 1,425 
Univ. of Washington Black and White eas 
Temple Univ. Blue Print 5,800 
Univ. of Kentucky Photostat 3,807 
Univ. of New Hampshire Pease Blue Print & Ozalid 2,100 
Univ. of Kansas 3 Contax, 1 Photorecord 4,637 
Howard Univ. Photostat 1,923 
Univ. of New Mexico Dexigraph 1,565 
Ohio Univ. Photostat Junior 3,307 
Susquehanna Univ. Portrait Camera 339 
DePauw Univ. Photostat 1,466 
Univ. of Tennessee Photostat 3,423 
Houston Univ. Photostat 2,217 
UG, Photostat 5,000 
Univ. of Missouri Dexigraph 5,600 
Univ. of California Dexigraph 16,228 
Utah Univ. Leica 4,120 
Univ. of Wyoming Dexigraph 2,044 
Univ. of Chicago 2 Rectigraphs pics 
Univ. of Tulsa Dexigraph 967 
Univ. of Illinois Dexigraph 13,894 
Univ. of Florida Photostat 3,323 
Univ. of Oregon Dexigraph 3,615 
Univ. of Idaho Blue Print, B&W, Photostat 2,900 
Scranton Univ. Dexigraph 612 
Univ. of Wisconsin Dexigraph 11,286 


Oberlin College Photostat 1,282 
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First Semester 





Institution Type of Equipment lessees 
Queens College Photostat, Photorecord 1,537 
Mississippi St. College Photostat 2,190 
Calif. Inst. of Technology Photostat 893 
Utah State Agr. Coll. Ozalid Printer & Developer 2,834 
Albion College Photostat 801 
Texas College of Mines Rem.-Rand Portograph 1,044 
San Diego State College Blue Print 2,202 
John Tarleton College Dexigraph 1,372 
Mt. Union College Photostat Junior 610 
Luther College Portograph 423 
Michigan State College Photostat 6,636 
Arkansas Poly. Electro-Copyist 648 
Oregon State Photostat 4,619 
Philadelphia Coll. of Phcy. Electro-Copyist 450 
Texas Technological Coll. Duophoto 3,890 
Massachusetts Inst. Tech. Photostat 3,100 
Colby College Portograph 672 
Brooklyn College Black and White 6,691 
New Rochelle College Photo-Copyist Camera 760 
Dartmouth College Photostat 2,400 
North Park College Photostat 560 
Hunter College Photostat 11,096 
Drexel Institute Electro-Copyist 1,855 
Texas A. & M. Photostat 6,082 
San Jose College Dexigraph 3,880 
Smith College Photostat Junior 2,144 
Arkansas State College Dexigraph 800 
Ball State Teachers College Dexigraph 1,526 
Western Washington College Ozalid 974 
Western Kentucky S.T.C. Photostat 1,557 
Central S.T.C., Okla. Dexigraph 1,063 
Illinois St. Normal Univ. Dexigraph 1,945 
Northern Illinois $.T.C. Dexigraph Junior 1,165 
Indiana S.T.C. Dexigraph 1,550 
George Peabody College Photostat Junior 878 
Iowa State Teachers College Photostat 1,901 
Sam Houston §S.T.C. Dexigraph 1,286 
Univ. of Arizona Leica 2,666 
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I. PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP: APPRAISAL OR 
EVALUATIVE FUNCTION OF THE 
REGISTRAR 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN WILLIAMS: This will be a kind of experience meeting, 
without formal papers or a formal program. As our President, Mr. 
Hoffman, indicated, a small group is to think aloud and share ex- 
periences. 

The problem that we want to consider is the appraisal or evalua- 
tive function of the registrar, his obligation in evaluating the academic 
work of his institution. 

I shall use the University of Michigan to illustrate the sort of thing 
in mind. In 1935 our first class in liberal arts graduated under the 
new program of concentration. It has been asked how many institu- 
tions require a ““C” average for the first two years before they pro- 
mote a student to the Junior Class. We started this particular pro- 
cedure about 1932 or 1933, and in 1935 graduated the first class under 
the new program. We have been busy for the last two years analyzing 
the graduating records of 1937, under the new concentration group. 
We found several things that, when reported to our Dean, caused 
some shifts in procedures. 

We wrote Mr. Hoffman and suggested that perhaps this was a 
function of the registrar and that he might get some one to talk to us 
about it. Mr. Hoffman replied that if we got a small group together 
to think aloud about the program, we might obtain some idea of the 
attempts registrars throughout the country were making, in more than 
a modest way, to perform this evaluative or appraisal function. He 
suggested that at the end of the meeting we make a report to him of 
the combined thought of the group which he would present to the 
Executive Committee, or certainly to some group, who would consider 
the possibility of a program based on the experience and the thinking 
of those assembled this morning. 

Since we are to make a report to Mr. Hoffman, we ought to have 
some one appointed as secretary. I suggest that Miss Preinkert serve. 

Now, the question before the house is: Are there any proper evalua- 
tive functions of the registrar? Should this be one of his functions? 
If so, how should he go about it? Is it worthwhile to devote our at- 
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tention in some morning or afternoon session in future years to such 
a discussion? 

I should like to ask Mr. Seyler of the University of Illinois to tell 
us what they have been doing at that institution with reference to 
the evaluation of their admission procedure. 

EARL C. SEYLER, University of Illinois: In 1935, Mr. Tuttle started 
a program of determining the value of the high school rank of stu- 
dents entering the University of Illinois in predicting freshman suc- 
cess at the University. We have planned a five-year program, of which 
the entering class of this year is, I believe, the last to be taken into 
consideration. 

We are carrying these entering classes through the normal four 
years required for graduation so that, at the end of the period, we will 
have five full entering classes, which will average about 2,500 students 
each. We will have five full classes carried through the normal four 
years, giving us approximately 12,000 cases. 

Each year we have broken these down according to colleges, and 
have taken the students for whom we have high school rank, which 
is approximately eighty per cent of those admitted. We have carried 
these cases through the freshman year and figured out the relationship 
of the high school rank and the rank in the freshman year, and have 
then been able to present to the deans of the various colleges definite 
information as to the quality of students they are receiving from high 
schools and the quality of work these students are doing in the 
freshman year. 

I believe that this is not only the first attempt that has been made 
to provide such information to the deans of the colleges but that it is 
also the first time that deans have had such information available. Mr. 
Tuttle is on the committee of the secondary schools and says that there 
are arguments and haphazard guesses as to whether one college is more 
strict in this grading than another, and, with the results we are ob- 
taining, we have definite information which is more or less upsetting 
some of the previous guesses that have been made. 

RICHMOND F. THOMASON, University of Tennessee: Last year, 
when we were considering the question of a ‘‘C’”’ average for admission 
to the upper division, two of the deans were rather concerned as to 
what might happen to the enrolment in their colleges. I said that I 
would take their graduating classes of last year and see what the 
averages of these students were at the end of their sophomore year. 
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I found that, in one college at least, the average of those who gradu- 
ated last year, at the time they had arrived in their sophomore year, 
was practically ‘“‘C,” with the exception of one or two students. 

I have been wondering whether a registrar could have some func- 
tion in determining which students may re-enter at the end of a quar- 
ter or semester, as the case may be. It seems that most of you assign 
this function to the dean of the college. The registrar is the one who 
handles the records and gets them first. It is, therefore, easier for the 
registrar to select those students who are to be dropped and probably 
discuss them with the dean and maybe one or two others, very briefly. 
He makes the decision, himself, instead of leaving it to the dean of 
each college, thereby eliminating varying standards of judgment. I 
think the registrar is in an excellent position to perform this function 
for his institution. 

Miss EMMA E. DETERS, University of Buffalo: I meet with a com- 
mittee which is made up of the dean and two or three others, and 
this committee handles the matter of dropping students from college. 

WILBUR F. Kerr, Princeton University: I should be rather re- 
luctant to suggest to my deans that they turn that sort of function 
over to me. I feel there is so much more involved than the mere 
scanning of the students’ grades. One student who gets a grade aver- 
age of one, or one and one-half, or two below our ‘‘C”’ average might 
be much more worth keeping than another student who gets a higher 
grade average. This is more a function of the dean and his scholarship 
committee, who can be in closer touch with various phases of the 
student activities than I can as registrar of the whole University. 

Mr. THOMASON: We formerly turned the matter over to a 
committee of about ten or twelve people, which practice was un- 
satisfactory. My experience has been the opposite of Mr. Kerr's. 
We require the student, if he does not meet the re-entrance require- 
ments, to fill in an application for re-admission, which I study, then 
advising the student. If he wants to appeal, he goes to a committee 
composed of the registrar, the dean of students, the dean of the col- 
lege and one other man—a small committee that can get at the facts 
in the case. I think we really avoid the very thing Mr. Kerr is 
speaking about. 

S. W. HUTTON, Texas Christian University: We follow the plan of 
the registrar’s leading the way in the matter, in co-operation with the 
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dean of men and the dean of women. We thereby obtain the purely 
academic and also the personal point of view, and then make recom- 
mendation to the dean of the school, on whose approval some action 
is taken. 

We have one dean over the entire University, a dean of men and 
a dean of women. The registrar, the dean of men and the dean of 
women work together in making these recommendations as to the 
student’s eligibility. 

CHAIRMAN WILLIAMS: Our procedure at the University of Michi- 
gan’s Liberal Arts College is simply to post the student’s complete 
record, and one of the clerical workers scans all of the records as 
completed before they are put into the file. She discards two groups: 
first, the one on probation—the student may have made an all “A” 
record that semester, and in such case the record would simply serve 
to bring him out of probation; and second, another group that made 
less than a ‘‘C”’ average during the current semester. 

A disciplinary committee then scans these records. The committee 
is composed of the assistant dean, whose function is largely personnel 
and whose activities cover the work of the four years of the liberal 
arts undergraduate college, the chairman of the academic council, 
who is in charge of advising freshmen and sophomores and has a 
permanent staff of ten or twelve men, and one other, a younger man 
of the college who has an interest in the students and teaches fresh- 
man or sophomore classes. 

For simple cases of probation, the committee indicates the action 
taken and notifies the student thereof. In cases of more serious 
inability to meet the standards, a letter is written to the student, 
a copy of which goes to the parents, indicating that the quality of 
his work has been so poor that he is being asked to withdraw from 
the liberal arts college of the University immediately. If, however, the 
boy cares to talk with the committee and present any extenuating cir- 
cumstances or other information favorable to himself, definite ap- 
pointment is made for him to meet with that committee. 

CarL W. HELMSTADTER, University of Omaha: One of the things 
I have been observing is the success students have when they go out 
to work. It has been reported that about eight per cent of the failures 
on jobs are due to personality defects, and I am wondering how 
many schools offer a course in personality development. 
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There are courses throughout the University in which we expect to 
develop the student’s personality, but I am wondering if we cannot 
direct one course at developing personality. 

Mrs. HAZEL PETCOFF, University of Toledo: This spring, during 
Easter recess, our personality director conducted a job clinic designed 
primarily for training students in applying for jobs. It was entirely 
voluntary, but the theater, which has a capacity of about 840, was 
three-fourths filled. Our placement bureau is located in the personnel 
office, and Professor Parks conducts it because our students were not 
getting jobs through lack of knowledge in how to apply for them. 

ALLEN C. CONGER, Ohio Wesleyan University: At Ohio Wesleyan 
University, one of our general sessions was addressed by Dr. Purdom 
of Michigan. It was one of the best addresses on the subject I have 
ever heard. How much of Dr. Purdom’s work at Michigan deals with 
your undergraduates? I understand he is in charge of placement. 

CHAIRMAN WILLIAMS: May I enlarge on the question a bit and 
perhaps give you the relation of the registrar’s office to personnel 
work at the University? Only a fraction of Mr. Purdom’s—he is 
Director of the Bureau of Occupational Information and Vocational 
Guidance—time is spent in working with undergraduate students. 
He had several full-time workers in his office in positions of im- 
portance and each has one or two assistants. They spend most of their 
time on vocational work, placements and things of that sort. 

Now, the larger question: what is the registrar’s relation to the 
whole problem? When a student is admitted from high school, we 
use the admission blank, most of which has been filled in by the 
student, with the principal and the home-room teacher having given 
essential academic and personnel data. Once the question has been 
decided that the student will be admitted, he is sent a card, on which 
he indicates his name, the type of work he expects to do at the 
University and the subjects he expects to take during the first semester 
of his freshman year. He fills this information in and returns the 
card to us. We have most of these cards by the middle of July or the 
first of August, and they, along with the student’s application blank, 
are turned over to our staff of ten or twelve academic counselors, 
who divide the freshman students so that each counselor has some 
chance to familiarize himself with the application of each student. 

Then, as part of our freshman week, the student goes to see his 
academic counselor, who will have charge of his program during the 
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first two years. The counselor goes over the program the student has 
chosen and determines whether the choice seems to fit the student's 
abilities and needs. If the student seems to have made a wise choice, 
he simply gets his election card from his adviser with a brief question, 
“Is there anything you would like to discuss with me now?” If the 
student’s choice seems to conflict with his abilities, the adviser suggests 
a re-evaluation of his vocational choice. 

TRUE E. PETTENGILL, University of Minnesota: Since we registrars 
come into contact with the students to a greater extent than other 
members of the staff, we learn about difficulties which arise almost 
immediately and can perform an evaluative function by smoothing 
out these problems. For example, I should like to cite our experience 
with a late schedule. For some years we had charged a graduating 
penalty for late registration which began at two dollars and in- 
creased a dollar a day up to ten dollars. The total amount of tuition 
amounted to perhaps twenty-five or thirty dollars. Since we felt that 
the regulation was made not to produce income for the University but 
to encourage completion of registration before classes began, we 
studied the problem and recommended a reduction. The new penalty 
schedule begins at two dollars and increases at the rate of fifty cents 
a day to a maximum of five dollars. This schedule was put into effect 
last year and has proven most satisfactory in eliminating complaints 
from students about the excessive penalty for late registration. 

Max FICHTENBAUM, University of Texas: I would like to ask 
Mr. Pettengill this question: What proportion of your undergraduate 
students actually registered late and incurred a penalty? 

Mr. PETTENGILL: Between a half and one per cent. Of course, in 
an institution of our size, this is a large number of students. 

Mr. FICHTENBAUM: We had a similar problem. Because of a 
legislative enactment, we were unable to assess financial penalty. We 
had previously had a penalty of three dollars, and found a rather 
large proportion of students registering late. When the legislature 
stopped that sort of penalty, we felt the need of some plan requiring 
the students to register on time. We therefore set up a “‘loss of credit” 
penalty whereby a student who registers two days late is charged 
with two semester hours’ loss of credit; the next two days, three 
semester hours; and thereafter, four. We found that the percentage 
dropped to one-half of one per cent. 
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BROTHER LEO, St. Mary’s College: I would like to know how you 
record such credit on a transcript. Do you record the loss or record 
the regular credit and then attach a note? 

Mr. FICHTENBAUM: If a boy earned fifteen hours that semester, 
we deduct the loss from the total and regard the grades as “‘C.” 

CHAIRMAN WILLIAMS: Then if the student stays at the University 
of Texas, he has lost two hours toward graduation, but if he goes to 
another university, restoration of the credit is within that university's 
jurisdiction? 

MR. FICHTENBAUM: That is right. 

CarL W. HELMSTADTER, University of Omaha: Could the Jour- 
NAL be informed when new work is in progress and report whether 
these ideas might be available or adaptable to our situation? There 
must be studies going on that might be published in a summarized 
form. I am wondering if some one or some committee could classify 
items which would come under the heading of the evaluative or 
appraisal functions of a registrar. As I understand it, we are not 
appraising the functions of the registrar’s office, but the functions 
the registrar can perform to help the institution, and the chief ob- 
jective of the institution, the development of students. 

CHAIRMAN WILLIAMS: I should think that if our reactions are 
favorable and passed on to Mr. Hoffman, that he or the new president 
and the Executive Committee might well consider this classification 
that you suggest—the arrangement of a program for a particular 
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II. PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP: CUMULATIVE 
RECORDS AND REPORTS 


ENOocK C. DyRNEss, WHEATON COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN DyrneEss: We are to discuss this morning the matter 
of Cumulative Records and Reports. Many changes have occurred 
during the past quarter of a century in the work of the registrar, the 
most outstanding of which deals with the form and content of student 
records. Most of us can remember when it was considered sufficient 
to record the grades which the student had earned in the various 
courses. Today the records in the average registrar's office contain 
not only grades and hours but historical information, as to the family, 
social, and physical background of the student. 

During the second decade of this century uniform records were 
introduced, but it was not until the third decade that much had been 
accomplished along this line in the colleges. 

The scientific development of education stimulated research which 
emphasized the need of complete records. Out of this need grew the 
cumulative record which today is considered essential, not only for 
purposes of research, but also for effective guidance, instruction, and 
administration. 

In our zeal to maintain complete records we have in some instances 
gone to the extreme of making the records too complex. In some 
cases beautiful cumulative records have been kept, but there is no 
evidence that any use has been made of them. Obviously either of 
these practices is a waste of time and money, and cannot be justified. 
To be effective, records should not be too simple, nor should they be 
too complex. 

No two institutions have identical problems. Each institution must 
study its own problems and discover ways of solving them. There 
are certain basic principles which would apply in any situation, but 
what might prove to be a perfect cumulative record sheet in one 
institution would be wholly unsuited to the needs of another. 

The registrar’s office is logically a center of institutional research, 
and should be in a position to provide much of the information 
essential to intelligent guidance. To be sure, there are differences in 
institutional organizations, and in some schools considerable student 
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data are found in the office of the dean. In every institution, however, 
the registrar must assume a large share of the responsibility for the 
system of records kept. 

We have on our panel men with a wide range of experience in the 
matter of records and reports, and we shall hear a few words from 
each of these before throwing the meeting open for general discussion. 

I am now going to call on Mr. Clarence E. Deakins, the Registrar 
of Lawrence College, to open the panel discussion with The Im- 
plications of the Cumulative Record for the Registrar. 

Mr. DEAKINs: Records are of value only as they serve a function 
in our educational system. As our philosophy of education changes, 
so must the nature of our records. The adaptation of the college 
program to meet the needs of the individual student is fast becoming 
the guiding principle of education. With such a philosophy of educa- 
tion it will be necessary for us as registrars to furnish the information 
necessary for the promotion of such a program. The rapid develop- 
ment of personnel programs in institutions of higher education is 
demanding more accurate and more complete information on every 
student in our institutions. 

In attempting to predict the future success of a student a single 
measure of certain traits is valuable but a series of measures of the 
same trait should be of relatively more value. We know that an 
individual changes from year to year, his social environment changes, 
his physical health changes and even the IQ, which we have con- 
sidered the most stable, is known to have changed. 

With the exception of the grades reported for subjects, the tran- 
script which we receive from the high schools is merely a snapshot 
of the individual taken at the time he graduated from high school. 
It is a very poor snapshot at best, for it contains very little detail 
which will give one any idea of the type of individual it is supposed 
to represent. Very little is included in the usual transcript concerning 
student attitudes, interests, home backgrounds or achievement in fields 
other than the classroom. Education is growth, yet very little evidence 
is available on the records we receive which will give us any idea of 
the growth of the individual throughout his school career. 

Many institutions are setting up separate offices for the maintenance 
of personnel records. Flory, writing on “Cumulative Records for 
Research,”’ says, ‘Most schools have found that a general co-ordinator 
is required if the record system is to be kept in a usable condition. . . . 
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This individual represents the school on the one hand and the research 
workers on the other. . . . Specialists are needed to keep a cumulative 
records system in progress.” 

What a challenge for the college registrar! Are we to sit quietly 
in our offices, content to continue our usual routine while such chal- 
lenging opportunities exist on our campuses? If an expert in record 
keeping is needed, why not the registrar? If we are to fulfill this 
important function, it will be necessary for every one of us to become 
experts in the field of educational psychology and tests and measure- 
ments and to become thoroughly embued with the personnel point of 
view. 

A request has come to us from the High School Principals Associa- 
tion of the National Education Association for the appointment of a 
joint committee to consider the age-old question of a uniform tran- 
script blank. I should like us to reply that we are willing to appoint 
such a committee, but that we think the problem demands the added 
co-operation of a committee from the College Personnel Association. 
This committee would then be called upon to study the problem of 
passing on to the colleges and universities a cumulative record which 
would be of invaluable service to the guidance program as well as for 
research purposes. 

The personnel point of view, which includes the total experience 
of the individual student as a part of the educational program, is dom- 
inating the thinking of most college administrators. It behooves the 
registrar to take cognizance of this trend and to recognize the place 
his office may have in the development of the program. The registrar’s 
office should become the center of the entire personnel program of 
the college. 

Dr. C. F. Ross, Allegheny College: Topic—The Trends of Infor- 
mation and Data. There is no use, of course, in collecting material 
unless we answer two questions first. First, if it is simply to lie as 
dead material, we had better not collect it at all. Second, we must 
recognize before we begin the collection of our cumulative record that 
it is a matter of serious work. It can’t be done in odd hours; it can’t 
be done by various types of people; it means the keeping of an extra 
clerk. 

We secure our information in a half a dozen different ways. In the 
first place there is the application which the student makes out on 
entrance, in which we ask all sorts of questions, from which we get 
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vital statistics concerning the family, honors, extracurricular activi- 
ties, vocational activities, health news, and the like. These are entered, 
in our particular case, on the American Council Cumulative Record 
folders. We also get from the entrance certificate information con- 
cerning tests, IQ, etc., which may be entered on the folder. 

Further, we have a personality rating blank, which answers about 
a dozen questions and may profitably be entered on the folder. In 
addition we have used the Bernreuter Test, personality test inventory, 
and to simplify the process of recording it, we have prepared a rubber 
stamp, on which the six qualities are indicated, and which is put 
right over the personality blank. Then we enter the grade, 4 or 60 
or 98, in the appropriate column. If the grade is 4, it goes down in 
the bottom column, if 50, in the middle column, if 93, in the top 
column, so that by glancing at the top we get the implications, and 
we can tell by glancing at the column in which the number appears 
the rating which the student receives on the Bernreuter Test. 

These are the questions which we answer from the initial ma- 
terial, from the records which the student fills out himself, from 
the tests which he takes and from the material which comes from his 
high school or from anybody who fills out the personality rating blank. 

We prepare a blank to be filled out primarily by the student, giving 
his student activities in college. In addition, the health officer of the 
college is required to report regularly and supply any evidence which 
ought to be entered on the blank with reference to the student’s health. 
Of course, there are other types of information that we pick up at all 
times in a thousand different ways. For example, we include in the 
cumulative record folder not only the activities blank, but also copies 
of programs, dramatic, oratorical, debative, etc., which contain the 
names of students who are active in any important way. 

WILLIAM C. SMysER, Miami University: Topic—The Relation of 
the Registrar to the Dean and the Advisers and the Co-ordination 
of the Various Records and Forms. I am not by any means sure that our 
problems are similar to those of most of you. Our problems are com- 
plicated because we have about thirty-five advisers on the campus, 
each in charge of about one hundred students. The freshman advisers 
are in the freshman dormitories and are responsible for the students 
living there. At the end of the term the student is assigned to another 
adviser, who is called an upper class adviser, assigned according to 
the student’s field of interest. The offices of these various advisers 
are scattered all over the campus. 
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We have an interchange of secretarial help, and so the problem of 
keeping records, both to the registrar and the advisers, begins to 
assume serious proportions. The committee and the advisers worked 
out what we call a blue record, not different in method from the 
blank Mr. Ross referred to, and one of these records is started for 
each student as he enters, by the advisers. The adviser assembles there 
the information we have been able to get from the high school and 
the information contained on the application blank, the result of 
Freshman Week tests, and any reports from the health service. The 
blue record remains in the possession of the adviser. 

The difficulty has been that the adviser must also have the scholastic 
record added to the records. Most of the advisers send the secretaries 
over to my office at the close of each semester to have the records 
posted up to date. We met the difficulty involved by installing a 
photostatic machine. These records are kept by the adviser. If the 
student withdraws for any reason, the personal record comes into my 
office. If he re-enters, it goes back to his adviser. If he graduates or 
goes on, it comes to my office for filing. 

Harry E. ELper, Indiana State Teachers College: Topic—Value 
and Use of Records and Reports. From what has already been said I 
think it might be well to point out that the four of us agree fairly 
well that records and reports in the sense in which we are discussing 
them here today are valuable to the degree that they are used to 
discover, conserve, and develop human values. I believe that the 
four of us would agree as a corollary to this first general principle 
that college records and reports which are permitted to lie dormant 
are valueless. I think that we can agree that the nature and content 
of records and reports vary as the duties and functions of the person- 
nel officers vary. 

It is neither essential that all personal and scholastic data be cen- 
tered in one office nor that all reports emanate from one office. I 
make this statement because I know of a number of institutions where 
the practice is followed. While an individual whose major function 
is some kind of specialized individual instruction and guidance usually 
makes greatest use of cumulative data, each staff member should have 
access to whatever information he has the time, the inclination, the 
preparation and personal fitness to use. 

At Indiana State Teachers College there are various offices in the 
college which have records and which issue reports of a great deal 
of value. In the office of our dean of instruction, this year for the first 
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time the American Council on Education folder is being introduced, 
starting with the Freshman Class of this year. In four years we hope 
to have this record in full operation, although it will take additional 
clerical help. Of course, in the office of the business manager are 
found all of the records that have to do with budget control and the 
general financial relations of the College. The offices of the dean 
of men and dean of women have certain records dealing with living 
conditions, extracurricular activities, outside work, student load, 
family and religious affiliations, and so forth. The residence halls for 
men and women keep very simple records on parent and guardian, 
home address, curriculum, daily schedule, and so forth, much of 
which is repeated, of course, in the registrar’s office. The office of the 
college adviser keeps records of the student’s annual and periodic 
health examinations. 

At Indiana State Teachers College, there are really two groups of 
students to be admitted—those directly from the high schools and 
those with advanced standing from other colleges or universities. Of 
the first group there are approximately six hundred each year. Each 
one of these students is given an eight-page freshman application 
blank to be used by him and his high school principal for furnishing 
scholastic information. 

Since 1935 the registrar’s office has furnished to each faculty mem- 
ber information about each entering freshman from high school 
principals and teachers upon these points: scholarship, scholastic 
ability, intellectual ability, leadership, integrity, friends, attitude, emo- 
tional control, financial status, and interest in extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

We think the machinery for directing programs at Indiana State 
Teachers College is very carefully worked out. First of all, committees 
consisting of faculty members appointed by the president outline, in 
harmony with the regulations of our State Board of Education, a cur- 
riculum for the various stages of various grade levels and subject 
matter arrangements of our public schools. These curriculums are, 
of course, printed in our catalog, and it is the duty of the registrar’s 
office to help each student interpret and follow his proper curriculum. 
With all of the possible combinations of levels for high school people, 
we would say there are about thirty different curriculums. Each stu- 
dent has a folder in the registrar’s office showing his progress and 
his particular curriculum at any given time. We in the registrar’s office 
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speak of these folders as estimates. In reality they are statements of 
work done and work to be done to meet the requirements of gradua- 
tion. Since, with all the quarters and terms, we have about seven 
thousand different registrations annually, it is necessary for the office 
to check and approve about seven thousand different student sched- 
ules. 

Completion of a college course does not end the relations of the 
registrar's office with students. Records are frequently furnished to 
students thirty-five or forty years after graduation. The greatest work 
is in connection with licensing and placement service. Last year, for 
example, about seven hundred different license cases involved the 
recording on proper application forms the college credit concerned in 
each individual case. After students are regularly licensed, there is no 
end to the placement activities in connection with an institution that 
maintains placement service. During the past year our placement files 
contained approximately 1,600 registrants, 1,200 experienced and 
about 400 inexperienced teachers. During the last season approx- 
imately 500 calls for teachers were received. Sometimes the credentials 
for the same individual were sent out thirty or forty times in a period 
of from three to four or five years. Each set of records includes a 
considerable amount of personal and biographical data, as well as 
ratings on twenty-two different traits—personality, scholastic, and so 
forth—by at least four different references. To each registrant for 
placement service the registrar’s office furnishes detailed information 
or instruction on how to apply for a job and typical salary schedules. 

I might close with these two statements of the underlying philoso- 
phy, as we think of it, of the registrar’s office. Along with the academic 
departments and other administrative offices, the registrar's office 
recognizes individual differences and attempts to promote more com- 
plete self-realization on the part of each student. It uses as a major 
premise that to discover unusual personalities and potentialities is a 
function of any personnel or educational program. To further this 
ideal the registrar's office extends a welcoming and helping hand to 
the student when he enters, assists other divisions of the college in 
his guidance while he remains and attempts to start him on a suc- 
cessful professional career when he leaves. 

Mr. Downer, Western College: I am wondering if the registrars’ 
offices in the institutions referred to in this discussion are keeping on 
their cumulative records all of the various psychological and vocational 
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and other test scores made by students at various points in their careers. 
How about vocational tests that may be given in vocational guidance 
at all of the institutions? Are these scores turned over to the registrar 
for recording? 

Mr. SMysER: With us the student goes to the vocational guidance 
clinic voluntarily. If he wants certain counseling he takes whatever 
tests they advise. This is the first year that the program has been in 
operation, and I am not sure what the advisers do with the tests, 
but I presume they are posting some part of it on our blue record. 

MR. REED, University of Georgia: It seems to me that a serious 
problem with registrars is that of duplication. In my institution the 
personnel office has to have practically a complete set of all the records 
in the registrar's office. So must the dean of administration and the 
dean of the college. We have solved this problem to some extent 
by sending out to each college dean a report of the important work 
every quarter, one to the student’s father and one to the student 
himself, one to the dean of registration, one to the dean of the 
college, one to the dean of men and women and one to the registrar’s 
office. 

CHAIRMAN DyrNnEss: I think Mr. Reed has touched upon a real 
problem. We all agree that it is useless to collect information and 
material that is not going to be used. I do feel, sometimes, that as 
registrars we assume that the material in our office belongs to us, and 
we rather resent another office coming to us and wanting part of our 
records. I believe, however, that if the information in our files is going 
to be of help, in some other department, in guiding the student and 
counseling him, we should be glad to give such information. I think 
that with adequate duplicating equipment most colleges now find it 
convenient to submit various transcripts to those who counsel without 
greatly multiplying the work in the registrar’s office. 

As Mr. Ross was speaking about the collection of this material for 
the cumulative records, I wondered just who in his organization is 
responsible for collecting such material. For instance, the matter of 
clippings mentioned is a type of information which may be of use in 
referring to that student’s history in years to come. Just how do you 
handle that, Mr. Ross? 

Mk. Ross: It is done by the dean of men and dean of women, each 
one responsible for his own group. 

Mr. SMYSER: We have two types of records—one academic and 
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the other non-academic. We have been primarily interested in the 
academic record. Unless I misread the times, it seems to me our 
education is now becoming an individual proposition, in which the 
student is the center of our educational program. 

If that is true, then we are going to have more personnel people 
to whom we will have to furnish information. I think that the regis- 
trar’s office should be the center of all of these records. We ought, 
therefore, to become interested in the personnel records that are being 
maintained on our campuses, to know their purpose, and to get 
them in such shape so that they can be used. 

Mr. DEAKINS: I am sure every registrar’s office is a repository of 
extremely rich material for research. In many offices this is simply 
buried. I think we ought to make it available to people capable of 
using and interpreting it and bringing it to life. We have people who 
are doing master’s theses and for whom we make this material 
available. 

MR. Ross: The material in these cumulative records in the regis- 
trar’s office will in all probability not be used very often, but when it 
is needed it is needed badly. 

CHAIRMAN DyRNEss: I think that is a point to be borne in mind 
in, for instance, these clippings. Perhaps ten years from now a 
question may come up about a particular student. If you turn to his 
folder you may find a clipping that will enable you to get together 
the information you need. Years ago we started a similar plan in 
our institution; we have accumulated bits of information that may 
seem in themselves immaterial. Although it takes some filing space, 
I think it is worth while maintaining, for we have been able to be 
of service to the students not only while they are in school, but after 
they leave us. 

One question has come to my mind—what becomes of this material 
when the student leaves school? 

Mr. SMyYsER: With us the material is kept in a folder indefinitely. 
So far we have never destroyed any of it. 

Mr. Murray, Ball State Teachers College: We have been using 
the cumulative record system for some years. We will grant the value 
of it in a guidance program. It is basic. It follows growth and progress 
throughout the student’s period in college. Have you ever tried to 
write a case study of a number of records on these students, and if so, 
what happened to your problem cases? Did you find your folders flush 
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with remedial work, or did the student drop out? It has been my 
experience that I would find growth and progress in that folder; 
the problem case has dropped out; and that is one thing we need 
give some attention here. We need to save that student if we can, if 
there is something worth saving. 

Mr. Ross: We had a student whose record showed that he was 
extremely high intellectually; his tests were almost up to the top. At 
the end of the semester, when I saw his cumulative record folder, his 
achievement was down to the bottom. Of course, his case required 
some sort of remedial activity. I sent for him and showed him his 
record without making any comment. He explained to me that he 
knew exactly what the trouble was, and I was correct—he was a 
psychological case. His mother was responsible. He explained that 
he was on the verge of suicide. I wrote to his mother immediately, 
and she didn’t have the decency to reply. We sent the student to a 
psychiatrist in a nearby city. It took two years to set him straight, but 
the two years were not in vain. I thank the record for the cumulative 
picture. 

FROM THE FLoor: Mr. Smyser was talking about how long we 
should keep records of our cases. I wonder whether any members of 
the panel or any one in the audience has a set of criteria by which 
to judge when certain records should be destroyed. 

Mr. DEAKINS: Miss Strain in her book on Techniques and Coun- 
seling brings up that point, particularly if you are going to have two 
sets of records, the non-academic in a folder form in which you have 
filed away all reports and memoranda of conferences and health re- 
ports, etc. I think she suggests that this loose material ought to, over 
regular periods of time, be recorded on the personnel form and then 
perhaps be destroyed, keeping the files reduced. We haven’t done 
that as yet. We have the folder system for the personnel records. 
As soon as the student withdraws or graduates the folder is sent to 
our office for filing. I can see within the next ten years a problem 
of storing, unless we do something of that nature—that is, unless 
we can transfer the material, boil it down and put the necessary 
information on some card file, we are going to have a problem of 
storage on our hands. 

Mr. SMysER: We have the same problem, but I hope to be able to 
meet it in the next couple of years by reducing all the records back 
before 1910 or 1915 to films. 
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Mk. Ross: I should like to make an appeal for no destruction of 
important records. I am troubled more than you can imagine by 
people who want records from seventy-five to one hundred years ago. 

Mrs. SNYDER, University of Colorado: We have a guidance pro- 
gram, organized under the supervision of the registrar’s office, and 
as part of that program we make an annual personnel survey. The 
student fills out a questionnaire which reports on his activity record, 
any honors acquired during the past twelve months, and his financial 
record, whether or not he has been working either in summer or in 
winter, while attending school. Each year we condense that report and 
carry it on a permanent record so that it contains his non-academic 
as well as academic record. Our objection is that the condensed form 
doesn’t contain all that the student record contains; it is really not 
official. It has occurred to me that the personnel record might well be 
kept separately and that the student might build it up himself from 
year to year, since it isn’t official and since there is so much duplication. 

ELSIE BRENNEMAN, Illinois State Normal: I just came from a 
Junior College meeting, and I think you would be interested in 
knowing what Stephens College is doing. They have a great deal of 
information in folders during the time a student is in attendance and 
keep it for a year. After that time they have his scholastic record and 
put in summary form only a condensed record of personnel infor- 
mation. All other personnel material is destroyed. 

CHAIRMAN DyrneEss: Before we close we want to take just a few 
moments to present a topic that Mr. Deakins was requested to report 
on at this meeting, having to do with the legal responsibility of 
institutions in releasing transcripts. 

Mr. DEAKINs: In looking up this question, I could find no rec- 
ords in the Library at the University of Chicago covering the 
legal responsibility of a registrar furnishing a transcript without a 
definite request from the student. However, I did find a number of 
cases brought into the courts concerning information given by a dean 
or a president when a student had been expelled from an institution 
for some reason or other, and I think they are similar in that any 
court action which might be brought as a result of a transcript sent 
without the authorization of the student would come under slander 
or libel. 

I am thinking particularly of an employer who might write us that 
he is considering a certain individual and would like to have his 
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complete record. Perhaps on the basis of that record the student might 
not get the job and might want to sue the institution for slander. I 
found an unpublished master’s thesis by Gordon Clapp on “Common 
Law and the Administration of Student Personnel in Private Colleges 
and Universities.” He discusses the cases of slander and libel as 
follows: 

“Liability for slander and libel on the part of the college corpora- 
tion, represented by the faculty or officers of administration, as re- 
ported in the cases cited herein, turns upon the question: Is the com- 
munication privileged in which the alleged slander or libel is 
expressed? 

“A qualifiedly privileged communication is one made by a person 
in good faith, without malice, in the reasonable protection of his own 
interest or performance of a duty to society. As a rule, the one to 
whom the communication is made must have a legitimate interest in 
the subject of the communication. Furthermore, the privileged com- 
munication must be believed to be true, with reasonable grounds for 
the suspicion, and in answer to an inquiry must not go further than 
to truly state the facts upon which the suspicion is grounded in order 
to satisfy the inquirer that there was reason for the suspicion. 

“Even though the communication is made without solicitation the 
courts speak of it as ‘conditionally or qualifiedly privileged if made 
in good faith and without malice.’ Whether the communication is 
requested or not there is no privilege if the communicant acts with 
malice or intent to injure.” 

I discussed this point with Dean Brumbaugh, who wrote his 
doctor’s dissertation on the subject of legal difficulties in higher 
education. I also discussed it with Professor Newton Edwards of the 
University faculty, who is considered somewhat of an authority on 
school law. Both agreed with my interpretation that the issuance of 
a transcript by us upon the request of some individual that we had 
reason to believe had a right to the information would be considered 
privileged communication and therefore the courts would support us 
in any action which might be brought for slander or libel. 

Dean Brumbaugh made this suggestion, that he has a law student 
working for him who at present is without a project and if the 
Registrars Association agreed, he would be very glad to assign him 
the task of going into court cases to see if he could discover any 
specific examples bearing on that point. 
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Mr. REED: Let me ask this question: Wouldn’t this relieve the 
transcript, to record that a man is dismissed for disciplinary action 
instead of saying dismissed for theft. You can’t attack such a state- 
ment. You just say dismissed by disciplinary action. There is no 
slander or libel. There is nothing involving moral turpitude. 

CHAIRMAN DyRNESss: I imagine most institutions followed that 
practice. 

MR. REED: Surely, they do. 

Mk. DEAKINs: I think that it is an added precaution. I still believe 
the “‘privileged communication’’ would hold. In the cases I have 
found that appeared in the courts, most of them were brought by 
parents of students who had requested the reason for the dismissal, 
and the dean or registrar had written a frank statement to the parent, 
stating the reason for the expulsion. The parents then had brought 


suit. In each case the court ruled it was a privileged communication. 
—Volume 15, Number 4 








III. PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP: PROBLEMS 
OF THE REGISTRAR IN THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE FIELD 


WILBUR L. WILLIAMS, SCRANTON-KEYSTONE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN 


Discussion: The Junior College Admissions Blank, Walter J. Mo- 
berg, North Park College, Chicago, Illinois. 


“What does the junior college registrar wish to know from an ap- 
plicant for admission?” The answer to this question will depend 
largely upon the conception that we have of the functions of the 
junior college and its place in American education. There is im- 
mediately implied in our question a distinction between junior col- 
leges and other institutions of higher education. The junior college 
registrar does not face the same problems as does the registrar of a 
university or a four-year college. His is a somewhat different task, 
determined largely by the philosophy underlying the junior college 
movement. 

The junior college emphasizes the democratic idea in education, 
and gathers within its walls thousands of students for whom there is 
no place in the traditional four-year school. President Bogue states 
in the Junior College Journal of last October: 

“If the junior college merely attempts to imitate the lower divi- 
sion of the senior college, it is missing one of its greatest opportuni- 
ties and is not fulfilling the unique mission for which it was created. 
The educational philosophy of the junior college claims that at least 
40 per cent of the five or six million young men and women in the 
United States between the ages of 17 and 20 can profit by some type 
of educational experience above the high school level. Leaders in the 
field of the junior college claim that for the sake of our democratic 
citizenship education, at least for social intelligence and civic vision, 
may be pursued with good results.”’* 

It is no accident that since the turn of the century more than 500 
junior colleges have appeared on the American educational scene 
where before there was none, and that today more than 150,000 stu- 


* The Junior College Journal, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 67. 
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dents are enrolled. That the junior college is meeting a need in edu- 
cation there can be no doubt; that it should have been able to give 
complete body and substance to its oft-repeated philosophy in so 
short a period is too much to expect. However, a school “can be 
studied satisfactorily and judged fairly only in terms of its own phi- 
losophy of education and its individually expressed purposes and ob- 
jectives, the nature of the pupils with whom it has to deal, the needs 
of the community which it serves, and the nature of the American 
Democracy of which it is a part.” + 

It is with this perspective in mind that we must face the problem 
of the junior college registrar with reference to the application for 
admission. It can be assumed from the start that a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of the junior college philosophy should be revealed in the 
entrance requirements and procedures that we are about to study. 

In preparation for our discussion I thought it desirable to bring 
together for purposes of preliminary analysis the various admissions 
blanks used in a wide variety of junior colleges. Inasmuch as no 
detailed study was indicated, nor could one be undertaken in so short 
a period, I did not send a formal questionnaire to the various institu- 
tions from which I requested admission blanks, but invited registrars 
to make comments on their procedures if they so desired. 

The response was very gratifying. At the time of preparing this 
report, 114 of the 152 registrars addressed had responded, and many 
of these included helpful and illuminating comments upon their 
problems and procedures, eloquent testimony of their friendliness 
and co-operation. The samples of admissions forms that I received 
represent 38 states and the District of Columbia, and are divided 
about equally between public and private schools (54 of the former 
and 60 of the latter). All of the schools supplying material are mem- 
bers of the American Association of Junior Colleges and are ac- 
credited by state authorities. The great majority of them are members 
of regional associations, also. They, therefore, present a high degree 
of academic respectability. 

I have brought with me for use in our workshop a large num- 
ber of these application blanks. They represent, I think, a good 
cross section of the forms now being used by our junior colleges 
throughout the United States. It may be of some value, before pro- 


+ Ibid. (Quoted by Dr. Fells from the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards.) 
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ceeding,to a discussion of the application for admission itself, to 
indicate to what extent such applications and admissions forms are 
used in the various schools responding. 

I make no claim for the complete accuracy of these figures since 
they are not based upon a specific questionnaire. However, they do 
indicate certain significant trends about the procedures now in opera- 
tion in public and private junior colleges with reference to the ad- 
mission of new students. 

The majority of the public junior colleges (38) do not make use 
of a formal application for admission in advance of registration. It 
should be explained, however, that in most cases in the public colleges 
there is a continuous record carried through from the high school to 
the college, and there is little need of a preliminary application. With 
only five exceptions, the private junior colleges all use some form of 
application for admission, and in the instances where such forms are 
not used the school is usually small and the officials make personal 
contact with all applicants. 

It is assumed that all of the institutions obtain some kind of tran- 
script of record from the high school. However, in a small number of 
cases this transcript of record, without any certificate of recommenda- 
tion or evaluation by the principal, is the only formal paper filed 
ptior to admission. 

Approximately half of the private institutions use, in addition to 
the application, some form of personal reference blank from the high 
school, from friends of the applicant, clergymen, or bankers. The 
number of institutions employing a health certificate prior to registra- 
tion is surprisingly small, although it can safely be assumed that in 
the public systems this health information is part of the cumulative 
record that passes on from the high school to the college, and in 
many of the schools an examination is part of registration. I thought 
it very pertinent for our study that 11 of the institutions represented 
used a uniform application blank designed for all institutions of 
higher education in the state. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the institutions indicated that the 
formal admission procedure was supplemented by private interviews. 
There is indicated a definite trend in a number of schools in the 
direction of giving a variety of placement tests at the time of regis- 
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tration. It is significant that the number of institutions giving exami- 
nations before registration for purposes of selection appears to be 
very small. A very few of the institutions supplement the materials 
already mentioned with other blanks which are variously named but 
which have as their objective the guidance of the student on the basis 
of more elaborate personal data. As those of you will observe who 
consult the blanks on display, there are almost as many varieties as 
there are institutions represented. 

It would be pessimistic, indeed, to assume that the erratic aim of 
these many admissions forms never reaches its mark, but it would 
take sheer credulity to believe that there is uniform success. 

Of the various forms most generally used, the transcript and the 
medical blank present the most objective information that is avail- 
able, and no doubt most of the tests approach also a high degree of 
objectivity. The personal reference blanks and the personality rating 
and evaluation provided by principals and teachers are of doubtful 
value in many cases. 

It has been our experience at North Park College that a majority 
of these blanks are filled out in a manner so uniformly advantageous 
to the applicant that one must doubt their accuracy. If these blanks 
were a fair estimate of the prospective student population each year, 
the functions of the personnel department would become practically 
non-existent. We would be subjected to the monotony of a student 
body practically uniform in initiative, application, honesty, depend- 
ability, and personality. I think that one of the weaknesses apparent 
in most of these reference blanks is the failure to point out that 
the information is desired in order to assist the student and is not 
to be used, necessarily, as a basis for exclusion. Too many persons, 
I fear, look upon these blanks in the same manner that they consider 
references for business positions; consequently, they give the appli- 
cant as friendly a “‘boost”’ as possible, even to the point of making 
a compromise with honesty. The result is valueless for our purposes. 

The personality rating and general estimate received from the high 
school officials are frequently not filled out, or are incomplete, and 
suggest that the rater has but a vague recollection of the character 
of the student. 

It seems to me that some of the most valuable and, in most cases, 
dependable information, comes from the student’s own application 
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or from personal interviews with him. It is to this application and 
its potentialities in the junior college that I wish to direct my remain- 
ing remarks. 

The application blank forms a very important part of the admis- 
sions procedure and very frequently is the first point of contact be- 
tween an institution and a prospective student. The blank is designed 
ordinarily to serve three purposes: recruitment, selection, and guid- 
ance. As a recruiting device, it is sometimes not unlike the coupon 
that one clips from an advertisement in a magazine and, as a matter 
of fact, a good many application blanks may be found as part of our 
college catalogs or other promotional literature. It is the invitation 
for which the admissions officer is waiting to open negotiations with 
the young high school senior who is perhaps as yet undecided about 
the college that he will eventually attend. The receipt of the appli- 
cation places the future relations of the admissions counselor and the 
new recruit upon a dignified basis. 

It should be remembered by the admissions office that the student 
selects the institution before the institution selects him. The blank 
should, therefore, reflect the atmosphere and objectives of the college 
and challenge the applicant to a serious consideration of its advantages 
or disadvantages for him personally. I think it an unwarranted as- 
sumption that all students have carefully studied the college catalog 
to obtain their impressions. 

In the second place, as a medium for selection (in the negative 
and exclusive sense) the application blank is designed to be a prelimi- 
nary hurdle over which the student must jump before he will be 
accepted as one of the elect. With the liberalizing of admission re- 
quirements and the decline in enrolments in some instances, this 
selective function tends to become increasingly a device for im- 
pressing the applicant rather than a serious measure of his desirability 
as a member of the freshman class. In the junior college area the 
selective function of the admissions blank in this exclusive sense is 
of secondary importance except in those institutions which have 
gtown out of fashionable boarding schools and continue to limit their 
enrolment and choose their student body with meticulous care. To be 
sure, a certain amount of selective exclusion is practiced by all schools, 
but it can be only incidentally a characteristic of a junior college com- 
mitted to the philosophy outlined above. 

The third service that the application performs, that of guidance, 
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is at the same time the most important and, I fear, also the most 
neglected. In theory at least, the blank should contain information 
upon the basis of which the admissions officer may be able to fit the 
student into the institution that he represents or else direct him to 
an institution that is better qualified to serve his purposes. 

I think we need not devote any more time to the recruiting and se- 
lecting devices this morning. These functions do not distinguish the 
junior college from the senior college. It is in the area of guidance 
that the junior college application blank may make significant de- 
partures from tradition and at the same time add a new responsibility 
to the admissions office. In a recent issue of the Junior College Journal, 
Dean Seashore states: 

“For the development of a guidance program, the junior college 
has a better opportunity and a larger responsibility than either the 
high school or the standard four-year college or university. The idea 
is central to the junior college movement and effective techniques are 
fast developing.” * 

He particularly points out that much of the guidance that has been 
done heretofore has been for the self-protection of the institution and 
has been in the spirit of regimentation. He states optimistically, how- 
ever, that “we are facing a revision of this technique in the interests 
of a student-centered program.” + 

As a first step in guidance—pre-admission guidance, if you will— 
the application blank should cease to be primarily either a means of 
recruitment or a means of self-protection for the institution and should 
instead become centered in the needs and the aspirations of the pros- 
pective student. Paul P. Boyd pointed out in the July, 1938, issue of 
the JOURNAL of our Association that “Entrance standards and proce- 
dures are properly a part of a comprehensive program of guidance. 


A study of 60 selected application blanks reveals that the great 
majority make no significant departure from the traditional senior 
college form, nor any important contribution to preadmission guid- 
ance. Of the 60 blanks studied: 

60 requested the usual general information (name, age, etc.) ; 


* The Junior College Journal, Vol. X, No. 1, p. 5. 

+t Ibid. 

~ JouRNAL of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Vol. XIII, No. 
4, p. 439, 
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60 requested information concerning previous education (sub- 

jects, interests, honors, failures, etc.) ; 

52 asked for the family background (parents, home, sisters, broth- 

ers, etc. ); 

36 asked for the religious preference of the applicant; 

30 asked for references; 

28 asked for information concerning school activities (offices held, 

distinctions, etc.) ; 

27 asked how the school work was to be financed; 

25 inquired about the physical condition of the applicant; 

17 asked for a statement of leisure interests (hobbies, reading, 

vacations, travel, etc.). 

Although 32 inquired about the vocational plans of the student, 
only 22 inquired whether the student was interested in a terminal 
course or a course for transfer purposes, and only 13 sought to ascer- 
tain whether the student’s vocational interest was definitely his own 
selection. Only five institutions of the total inquired of terminal stu- 
dents what type of course they wished to follow. Although 36 asked 
the transfer students what course they planned to pursue, only 21 
were interested in the institution to which they planned to transfer. 
Nine schools asked the student’s purpose in attending. A scattered few 
were interested in such items as study habits, autobiographies, appear- 
ance, character habits, legal residence, advice desired on problems, 
and the like. 

Although these are all junior college applications, only 7 of the 
60 give any explanation of the guidance function of the information 
requested, three distinguish between information that is a basis for 
selection and other information, and three explain the difference be- 
tween the terminal and transfer curriculums. 

In general, I would make these observations: 

The applications are not friendly; they are cold and impersonal. 

The majority of the blanks are not distinguishable as junior college 
forms. 

They seek information primarily that provides self-protection for 
the institution. 

They spend more time on the pedigree of the applicant than upon 
his interests and activities. 

They give about twice as much emphasis to his previous education 
and scholarship as to his plans for the future. 
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They neglect to reveal the peculiar functions of a junior college or 
the special functions of the institution in question. 

They give the applicant no explanation for the questions asked. 

They make practically no distinction between questions that may 
affect selection and questions that affect guidance. 

The identification of students seeking a general education or semi- 
professional terminal curriculums is impossible in the majority of 
cases. 

The arrangement of subject matter is frequently illogical; unrelated 
questions are grouped together. 

The junior college application blank should be a friendly and help- 
ful device for guiding a prospective student on his educational jour- 
ney—either to a completion of his general education or in preparation 
for advanced work at a college or university. It should become an 
integral part of the personnel and guidance function of the school. It 
is not enough that guidance begin on registration day or after the 
first reports are out. The junior college is committed to a personal 
and democratic treatment of students as individuals. It must reach out 
to assist them in their problems of orientation even before admission. 
The admission form must not have the complexity of an income tax 
blank nor the spirit of an application for executive clemency or com- 
mutation of sentence. The admitting officer is neither selling life in- 
surance nor standing at the celestial gates. He is offering all of the 
resources of his office and his own personality to the youth for whom 
life has many confusions—not the least of which is the choice of a 
vocation and of a school. 

The junior college must know if a student plans to transfer to an- 
other school and to which school and for what course of study. It 
needs to identify its students seeking general education and encourage 
those whose modesty or means make them aim no farther. It must find 
its semi-professional terminal students long enough in advance to 
know whether they can obtain the studies of their choice in the in- 
stitution in question—and if not, direct them elsewhere. It must know 
the vocational interests or lack of interests of the applicants in order 
to guide them in a choice of curriculum or aid them in their quest for 
a purpose in life. Most important of all, it must encourage the appli- 
cant to share his problems with the admissions officer who, in turn, 
must faithfully perform his task as counselor and friend. 

The admissions blank is only one part of the general problems of 
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admission and guidance, but it is inseparable from them. The ques- 
tions the junior college registrar must ask himself are these: ‘Does 
the admissions blank that is used by my institution reflect the par- 
ticular problems and philosophy of the junior college or is it still 
haunted by the ghost of a liberal arts college of which mine is but a 
truncated variety? Does it have as its purposes recruitment and selec- 
tive exclusion alone, or is it also an important part of an integrated 
guidance program—a most important part of which is guidance be- 


fore admission?” 
DISCUSSION 


Mr. Marston, Kemper Military School: I approve of everything 
that Mr. Moberg has said, but I would: not attempt to classify a young 
man at Kemper until I had seen the young man and carried on fur- 
ther correspondence with him. I think that the blank itself can be 
useful in helping somewhat to formulate an opinion about the lad, 
but, after all, one must see him and talk with him about it. Do you, 
as registrars, actually use the material that comes in on the applica- 
tion blank? I use the name of the boy, his classification in school, what 
he thinks he is going to do, and then from there I go after the boy, 
himself. 

Mr. Moserc, North Park College: I suggest that the junior col- 
lege officer, in distinguishing between terminal student and transfer 
student, should know in advance whether you have the curriculum 
that student needs. He may decide his institution cannot provide the 
student with the type of education he wants. 

The point I want to make is that too many institutions, I fear, ac- 
cept students when they do not have the program the student needs. 
After all, if the application blank merely gives the name and address 
and perhaps some previous education of the student, it is not suf- 
ficient to decide whether the institution can help him. 

With the junior college there is a distinction between the type of 
student that is going on to another university and the type that is 
coming for a terminal program. It seems to me there is an ethical 
question involved: Can the institution rightfully accept the student, 
until the institution knows whether or not it can help him. 


Discussion: Admission Requirements, Transfer and Terminal, 
Miss Mary H. Baskervill, Arlington Hall Junior College, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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The question of general admission to junior colleges seems to be 
fairly generally fixed as ‘‘graduation from an accredited high school,” 
except in those colleges whose function is purely that of a truncated 
senior college, and hence whose students all expect to transfer to a 
four-year college. 

This is a logical practice which grows out of the widespread idea 
that the youth of America should have the opportunity of continuing 
in school at least two years beyond high school. When the state or 
local unit of government provides this opportunity in the form of a 
public junior college, the transition from high school to college is as 
automatic as promotion from one grade to another when the work of 
the lower grade has been completed. When the opportunity is pro- 
vided by the private college, the parent and the girl or boy expect the 
same privilege, provided they fit into the social group of that college. 

The great variety of courses offered in the high school and the vary- 
ing requirements for graduation have resulted in an academically 
heterogeneous group presenting itself to our doors each September. 
Of course, the same thing has happened and is still happening to four- 
year colleges. Some states require that any student who is a resident 
of the state and has successfully completed an accredited high school 
of the state be admitted to the state university or college and given 
an opportunity to try college work. This situation has resulted in great 
numbers of failures in the freshman class. However, the compulsion 
to accept any high school graduate who applies for admission has 
never been as strong in the four-year college as in the junior college. 

The independent four-year college has always been free to follow 
a selective policy of admission, the only compulsion being the necessity 
of securing students, which most of the strong colleges have succeeded 
in doing without serious sacrifice of standards. 

One of the many jobs of the junior college is to take the multitude 
of high school graduates and bring order out of chaos by arranging 
varying two-year curriculums to meet their varying needs. The stu- 
dents fall into three large groups in the main: There are those who 
wish to use these two years to learn a vocation whereby they may earn 
a living. The college answers with the vocational or semi-professional 
curriculums. There are those who wish to use these years to acquire 
the fundamentals of a general education, with no thought of con- 
tinuing in college beyond junior college. The terminal or general cul- 
tural curriculum, which is receiving much attention just now, answers 
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the needs of this group. There are those who wish to use these years 
to do work of the first two years of a four-year college, under condi- 
tions which junior colleges think are most favorable, and who want 
to enter the junior class of the four-year college of their choice on 
leaving junior college. 

Some few colleges confine their activities to either the terminal or 
the transfer function, but most of them have all three groups rep- 
resented in their student body. In such cases, provision has been made 
for differentiation of curricular offerings, but whether or not the dif- 
ferentiation should extend down to admission requirements is a 
moot question. 

It does not seem wise nor kind to allow a student to embark on an 
undertaking unless there is a strong probability that he can carry it 
through to successful completion. Graduation from any course in a 
good high school and a desire to continue study are evidence of ability, 
and I believe warrant a reasonable expectation that the student can 
succeed in a two-year terminal course where there is sufficient latitude 
in choosing subjects which particularly interest the student, or in a 
special course in a field in which the student has shown ability. A 
builder, however, does not build a four-, five- or six-story building on 
the same foundation that he considers adequate for a one- or two-story 
structure. If we look on high school work as a foundation for college 
work, the analogy would suggest that the prospective candidate for a 
degree needs to look carefully to his high school preparation. We all 
know that not all graduates from high school are capable of pursuing 
a degree. 

When a junior college accepts a prospective transfer student, it 
holds him, so to speak, in trust for the four-year college for two years, 
and must accept the responsibility of fitting him into the pattern of 
the four-year college at the level of the junior class; and the course 
he is given should and usually does closely follow the course given 
in the first two years of the four-year college. 

Junior college people think that the smaller classes and the extra 
attention each student receives increase the student’s chance of success 
in these courses, but we cannot work miracles and make college suc- 
cesses out of people who do not have the native ability, the aptitude, 
and the high school foundation which experience has taught us are 
essential to success in college. 

I am aware that I am treading on dangerous ground in assuming 
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that everybody is in agreement as to what high school courses are 
essential for admission to college, but until college courses are so 
organized that science or mathematics courses in college, for instance, 
can be carried without the presumption of knowledge of high school 
mathematics; or freshman English composition without high school 
English, and so on down the line, we cannot well disregard the value 
of special subjects in high school as prerequisite for college courses. 

I noted with interest Mr. Hoffman’s emphasis on ‘‘qualified stu- 
dents”; Mr. Humphrey’s “‘all not prepared for traditional college 
work”; Mr. Debatin’s ‘People come through without skills to go on 
with education,” and the remark of the gentleman from Rutgers that, 
“Mortality is in inverse proportion to selective practices.” It behooves 
us to use already established means or to devise other means of deter- 
mining ability and aptitude for doing college work before we en- 
courage students to become candidates for a degree by accepting them 
as transfer students. 

I sampled a hundred of Dr. Eells’ catalogs to get some idea of 
what junior colleges are doing about this. In the catalogs I examined, 
I found about fifty-nine out of the one hundred made no distinction 
between admission to the terminal and the transfer courses, but among 
those that did, various devices were suggested. 

Among the forty-one who do differentiate, the public ones are gov- 
erned almost invariably by the requirements of the state university 
for transfer people and simple graduation for terminals. The blanket 
statement that covers the question for many private schools is “the 
student who expects to transfer must make sure that the entrance re- 
quirements for the college of her choice have been met.” 

The plan of Bakersfield Junior College in California has much to 
commend it. Students are admitted to Status I, Status II, or Status III. 
Type A students, who on graduation from high school have a grade 
average of B and are eligible for unconditional entrance to the Uni- 
versity of California, have a clear entrance to Status I. Those students 
who have graduated from high school but whose average is below B, 
are given clear entrance to Status II or provisional entrance into 
Status I, and if their work there is satisfactory, they will be transferred 
with recommendation. Vocational graduates are admitted to Status 
III, the vocational or semi-professional courses. 

Canal Zone Junior College accepts any fifteen units for terminals 
and requires fifteen specialized units for transfers. Pennsylvania State 
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College, whose entrance policy governs the transfer group of their 
branch junior colleges, admits the upper two-fifths of the high school 
class on certificate, and requires an aptitude test for the lower three- 
fifths of the graduating class. 

The private junior colleges, particularly those in the East, are more 
specific in their differentiations. Among those who state that the en- 
trance credentials of transfer people must satisfy the requirements of 
the prospective college are Averett in Virginia, Greenbrier in West 
Virginia, Pine Manor in Massachusetts, Stephens in Missouri. 

A favorite device of many is to limit the number of units from the 
vocational or special subjects which may be included in the fifteen 
required units. The core group is listed, the list of additional academics 
from which additional units must be elected, and the list of vocational 
or specials from which the limited number may be elected are pub- 
lished in their catalog. 

In selecting examples of schools which follow this practice, I find 
I have chosen them all from the private junior colleges for girls, just 
because I am more familiar with this part of the field. Colby in Mas- 
sachusetts, Hockday in Texas, Penn Hall in Pennsylvania, Ward-Bel- 
mont in Tennessee, Larson in Connecticut, Chevy Chase in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Packer Institute in Brooklyn, and Arlington Hall 
in Virginia, follow very closely the pattern above. I have selected 
Arlington Hall, since it is my own home ground, to quote from the 
catalog as to varying requirements for the several curriculums: 


For Curriculum A (the transfer course), we require: 

The recommendation of the secondary school (stating specifically 
that in the judgment of the principal the girl is capable of carrying 
college work), an aptitude test to indicate ability to do college work 
successfully, and fifteen units, carried with an average of C or above, 
as follows: 


English, 4 years 
Language, 3 or 4 units 
History, 2 units 
Mathematics (including Geometry), 2 units 
Laboratory Science, 1 unit 
Electives 4 or 5 from the following: 
History, Mathematics, Language, Science, Social Studies 
but not more than two may be chosen from: 
Art, Home Economics, Music, Commercial Studies 
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For Curriculum B (the general terminal) : 

Satisfactory completion of an accredited secondary school course, 
and a recommendation by the principal. Fifteen units of work must 
have been completed. 

While I do believe differentiation in entrance requirements should 
be made and is being made with success, I think some provision should 
be made to give a student an opportunity in junior college to make 
amends for shortcomings in high school and eventually to qualify for 
transfer to a four-year college, if he so desires. If the deficiency, either 
in specified units or grades, is great, an extra year would be necessary 
to remedy this and prepare for the junior class in a four-year college. 
Scranton-Keystone’s ‘Preparatory Course’ sounds interesting and 
probably offers a satisfactory solution of this problem. 

Mr. WILKINS, John Tarleton College: What happens when a stu- 
dent admitted for non-transferable credit decides later to transfer? 
Many of them do. 

Miss BASKERVILL, Arlington Hall Junior College: That raises a 
question uppermost in our minds now. We are trying to provide 
some switching facilities by which we can—if the student proves 
herself able—make up the deficiencies in entrance requirements. We 
are making some exceptions, and we try to transfer in the middle of 
the first year. That is largely determined from results of an intelligence 
test in connection with the quality of the work the student is doing. 

MR. SMITH, Copiah Lincoln Junior College: Have any of you 
who have such curriculums had any experience with senior institu- 
tions who would take your students in terminal courses on probation 
and say, ‘‘We will take them and try them, see whether or not they 
are capable of doing work that leads to a college degree.’ Have you 
had any transfer on that basis? 

Miss BASKERVILL, Arlington Hall Junior College: They take them 
at their own peril. We number the transfer “100” and above; the ter- 
minal courses are numbered below ‘‘100.” 


DiscussION: Personnel Records, Mr. W. P. Shofstall, Dean of 
Administration, Stephens College. 


We have a choice of discussing administration of personnel records 
or of discussing the records themselves. I am choosing to discuss the 
records and will mention their administration only incidentally, al- 
though that is perhaps a major problem of the registrar. 
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Before we discuss personnel records, we must agree upon their pur- 
pose. It seems to me there are five which we might recognize as 
valid: 

1. Personnel records for the purpose of serving as evidence of 
growth. 

2. Personnel records for the purpose of serving as evidence of a 
level of achievement. 

3. Personnel records for the purpose of diagnosing or helping to 
diagnose student problems. 

4. Personnel records to serve what I am calling the ‘‘finger func- 
tion” (borrowing from gangland the idea of putting the finger upon 
the crucial problem). 

5. Personnel records for the purpose of having personnel records. 

I am sorry to say I am afraid that is too often the dominating 
function or purpose we attribute to these rather voluminous records 
which perhaps too many of us keep. 

Granting then that we can accept one or more of these pur- 
poses in having records, I think it is equally important that we have 
clearly in mind the purpose of our school. That has been discussed a 
good deal, so I am not going to dwell upon it, but I do want 
to make these distinctions in purposes of school. I think we have to 
decide whether we are interested in growth of students or in certify- 
ing students. Most records are set up, and most colleges (without 
admitting it) are primarily interested in certifying students. They 
want their graduation to mean something. Personally, I am repre- 
senting an institution that is not interested in that point of view. 

A second type of function which we must choose from is whether 
we are interested in an individualized or a group program. The group 
program may be illustrated by classifying students into “A, B, or C,” 
or “terminal” or “transfer” classifications. 

When the question was asked whether we had those different pro- 
grams, I had to say ‘‘no,” because we take what I call the individual- 
ized point of view. We take the individual student and try to plan 
her program; some of her courses may be transfer, others may not. 
Some students may have ten semester hours, some may have twenty, 
some may have typing and along with it calculus, and so forth. 

Finally, the school has to decide, so far as personnel work is con- 
cerned, whether it is interested in problems or guidance. I want to 
point out the real distinction there. Most personnel records are pri- 
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marily set up in terms of problems; they are not teaching instru- 
ments. 

I agree with previous speakers in that personnel records begin with 
admission. 

We have tried to study the type of information which can be ob- 
tained in connection with admission, which will help determine 
whether students can or will succeed. On the basis of our research, 
we have reached a few conclusions which are only tentative. 

First, we do not consider the high school transcript as basic data. 
We do not care what courses the student has had in high school. That 
is probably because of the nature and objective of our institution. 

I would like to say that the facts are that in this institution approx- 
imately 70 per cent of the students transfer. Last year, they transferred 
to 225 institutions, and a record of 1000 graduates indicates they 
made slightly better grades after transfer than they made with us; 
124 paired in the institution on the basis of economic status, high 
school average, etc., indicate they made the same grade as their pair 
in the first year in the university. 

The type of information we found significant positively is that we 
want to know something about the relations between a student and 
her parents, on the question of disagreement between parents and 
students on the matter of vocation. We want to know something 
about the student’s participation in extra-curricular activities in high 
school. One of the most significant things is her scholastic standing— 
not whether she has had French, Latin, or mathematics. We do get 
the high school transcript, however, because it is very valuable in 
guidance. I agree with the speaker, if a girl is going to take third- 
year French, we should know if she has had any French. However, 
we find an examination is of more value to us than knowing the 
number of units of French she has had. It is not uncommon to find 
a student who has had four years of French knowing less than one 
who has had one year. 

Our admission counselor has a blank of very definite information 
he collects. We get personnel information from the high school prin- 
cipal which we have found to be valuable and we have selected the 
items that will discriminate in predicting success. 

Then we get test data before the student enters, which is part of 
our personnel record. We get the scores on a free vocabulary test and a 
social adjustment inventory. These data are collected after the student 
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has been accepted for admission, and are requested with a letter 
stating definitely that they have nothing to do with her admission, 
they must understand that she is already admitted, and that we are 
getting this information for the purpose of our records and advising 
her after she comes on the campus. 

Those tests may be administered by the neighbor across the street 
or anybody who wants to sit down with the student for a couple of 
hours and certify to us that she did not look up the words in the 
vocabulary test in the dictionary. She may even do that. We try to 
preclude that possibility by saying we don’t care if she gets them all 
right, we just want to know something about her. 

All this information precedes her entrance, it goes into a folder 
which is kept in the registrar’s office. © 

Then we have the record of what happens to the student while 
she is with us. As stated before, we are primarily interested in growth 
of a particular type. We are interested that the student may learn— 
if you have ever tried to get a student to do this, you know how 
difficult it is—first, to state what she wants to get out of college; 
second, to evaluate those reasons; third, to make some progress in 
reaching those reasonings or goals. 

A record of reports from teachers is also kept in the registrar’s of- 
fice, as well as a record of all correspondence. 

Leaving that material which relates to the record of what happens 
to the student, I will discuss what we call those records serving our 
“finger function” or the function of spotting the students who need 
help. 

Every two weeks, we give every member of our staff an oppor- 
tunity to give us the name of any student who is having difficulty. 
You will note that we said ‘“‘every member of our staff’; that includes 
the hall counselors who are concerned with the social program, the 
development of the student outside the classroom, the advisers who 
are concerned with the co-ordination of the program, the clinics that 
are concerned with specialized functions such as reading, health, 
room, etc., and it also includes classroom teachers. Those reports 
again are co-ordinated by the registrar. 

The student is, of course, immediately notified if she is reported as 
having difficulty. If the student has serious difficulty that is reported 
by several people, the adviser gets on the job and her parents are 
notified, and that becomes part of our personnel records. It starts cer- 
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tain processes of helping the student overcome those difficulties. 

Most of our students have the ability to handle their own problems, 
and therefore, they are never touched by this program at all. Eighty 
per cent of our students never have a report from a teacher from the 
time they enter until the end of the semester, except that we require 
them, twice a semester, to make and put on record an evaluation of 
their own progress. But approximately twenty per cent of the students 
do not have the ability to do that and cannot be left without assistance. 
We take the position, if you have a kindergartner, treat her as a 
kindergartner; if you have a graduate student, treat her as a graduate 
student, but don’t try to treat all alike. 

Spotting records has served a great function for us in helping us 
know our students. If we ask a teacher to name a student having 
difficulty, he cannot do that without knowing all of his students. 

Then, as part of our personnel records, there are formal reports to 
parents in the form of a letter written by the student and her adviser, 
jointly. These letters are written four times a year; a copy of the 
letter is kept in the personnel folder, a copy goes to the field man or 
admissions counselor, and a copy goes to the hall counselor. 

There are also permanent records. We keep the cumulative folder 
of the student for one year after graduation, and then we begin 
gradually to drop it away until we have in our files a summary of 
the student’s social growth, and a summary of her academic growth 
as shown by her grades and courses. We have not made as much 
progress in making our permanent records reflect the philosophy we 
are trying to put into practice as we have with our current records. 

Then we have a large number of specialized records. Each clinic 
has its own set of records. Those are available by telephone to 
anybody on the campus, with the exception of the medical records 
which are considered as privileged communications. There are the rec- 
ords in the dormitories, which consist of a record of the student’s 
social participation, her problems and her growth. The dormitory 
records are handled by our hall counselor. We have in charge of each 
dormitory a hall counselor who is in effect a dean of women in charge 
of that group. We have our club records, which are handled by a divi- 
sion of extra-curricular activity. Finally, there are the teachers’ records, 
which are the teachers’ own business, but which are filed with us at 
the end of the year. 
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Miss SHANK, Southern Illinois University: Do you keep all these 
records in your office? Does each student have an adviser? To whom 
do these reports go? Does the registrar handle them all? What are 
the mechanics of handling each of these reports? 

MR. SHOFSTALL, Stephens College: Our records are kept in the 
central office, the registrar’s office. We have two folders, one is a 
folder of basic information, which is the test data, admissions mate- 
rial, the parents’ blank, the student’s blank, the high school principal's 
blank, and so forth and so forth. Then we have what we call our cur- 
rent records, which include the current correspondence, copies of the 
letters to parents, and the copies of the reports. These are sent to the 
girl’s adviser and are returned by the adviser to the registrar’s office 
after each reporting period. . 

Miss GRIFFIN, Wright Junior College: I was interested in what 
you said concerning the student’s making his own report. Will you 
tell us a little about that? 

MR. SHOFSTALL, Stephens College: Just last week, we had a report- 
ing period. Two days before the reporting period, we had the hall 
counselors distribute to each student two sheets of paper; one was a 
sheet of paper upon which she was to write a statement of her prog- 
ress, status, problems, and development in subject matter areas; a sec- 
ond was a statement in which she was to do the same thing so far as 
her out-of-class progress and development were concerned. In fact, 
we ask rather specific questions: ‘‘Have you participated as much in 
the social life of the school as you would like to have?” ‘In what 
ways do you think you have changed personally?” Those two were 
given to her two days before she came, with the instructions, ‘“You 
are to write those out and have them when you come.” 

Also, on Saturday before this conference on Wednesday, we re- 
ported to each girl the names of any teachers who had reported she 
was having serious trouble, with the instructions she must see that 
teacher before Wednesday, present to that teacher a statement written 
by her and analyzing her difficulty, in order that the teacher might 
sign it. 

Then when she came to this conference, she had three things: She 
had her own statement regarding her progress in the courses; her own 
statement regarding progress out of courses, and a signed statement 
regarding those courses in which she was having difficulty. We find 
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the students can make an accurate analysis of all courses except those 
in which they are having difficulty. 

Also, a week before this reporting period, we reminded the entire 
faculty, “During this week, students are going to have to make an 
analysis of their growth and development. If you have not already 
done so, will you please make it clear to all your students the basis 
upon which they are going to be graded. Tell them how they may 
find out how they are getting along by studying themselves, what 
data you have already given them,” and so forth. In other words, the 
teacher should give them some clues on how to do this job of self- 
evaluation. 

Miss PHILLIPS, Vermont Junior College: You said most of these 
records are discarded after a year or two. Does that mean you have no 
further use for them? 

MR. SHOFSTALL, Stephens College: We have not found many peo- 
ple interested in them. Ordinarily, the universities and colleges feel 
this material clutters up their files. 

Mr. GarRISON, Snead Junior College: Do you have a special sem- 
inar or study for the faculty to review these data? 

Mr. SHOFSTALL, Stephens College: Very definitely. Our faculty 
comes back for that purpose two weeks before the students arrive on 
the campus and we also carry that seminar on throughout the year. 

Miss BRENNEMAN, Illinois State Normal University: To what ex- 
tent do you permit your students to select advisers; is there a possibil- 
ity of a change of adviser? 

Mr. SHOFSTALL, Stephens College: The advisers are arbitrarily as- 
signed. A student may change any time merely by requesting. 

Miss BRENNEMAN, Illinois State Normal University: I understood 
you to say you had certain records in your file. How do the advisers or 
faculty members who want those files know where to get them? 

Mr. SHOFSTALL: In the first place, if a faculty member wants to 
know the records in the guidance office, we would rather have him go 
to the guidance man and talk to him about it. 


DiIscussION: The Transfer Problem, H. G. Harmon, President of 


William Woods College. 


In the evolution of higher education the problems incident to the 
transfer of students from a junior college to a senior college or uni- 
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versity are of relatively recent origin. In the older, and I wish I might 
say “former,” philosophy of education there were no problems inci- 
dent to the transfer of students. College education was then thought 
to be the achievement of 124 hours of credit. The process could be 
stopped at any place and resumed at any other place without difficulty. 
This is what has been called the “adding machine” method of edu- 
cation, simply the registration of so many units. 

Many of you will recall that in playing a game of billiards, when- 
ever the feat of making the three balls touch each other and the 
cushion has been satisfactorily accomplished according to prescribed 
fashion, one moves a little button from one end of a wire to the 
other. When a certain number of the buttons have been moved, the 
game is finished. So it has been with college education. When a cer- 
tain number of prescribed courses had been satisfactorily concluded, 
the student was a college graduate. At any time a record showed just 
what fractional part of a college graduate one was. 

If one wished to close his work on a campus, he needed but to 
count the buttons he had moved from one end of the wire to the 
other, take an official statement that these buttons were of current 
value, go to any other campus, and begin where he left off. True, 
there may sometimes have been recommendations from the dean, the 
president, or the registrar, but these recommendations were usually 
expressed in terms such as “merit,” “contribution to the college,”’ “‘ex- 
cellent family,” ‘‘sterling worth’’—and these used generously. These 
words have been deleted from transcripts and have been relegated to 
applications for scholarships. 

The fitness of a student to transfer was not often questioned. The 
desirability of the institution to which he went was not weighed. All 
that was necessary was the traditional transcript with a list of courses 
taken, credit received, and grades, signed by some official of the col- 
lege. It was of virtually no value to the school that received the stu- 
dent except that it enabled the authorities to say in which of four 
major categories the student should be put for purposes of classifica- 
tion. Then he was immediately lost in the shuffle. 

In the more modern programs of education such a meager state- 
ment of achievement is of little value. There are questions far beyond 
the term of residence in a previous institution which must be answered 
if a student is to be admitted and satisfactorily directed into the edu- 
cational process within a senior college or university. 
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Fortunately, from most junior colleges there is an abundance of 
material that will help in the continued development of the total in- 
dividual, which development we have come to feel is the responsibil- 
ity of a college. By the time a student is ready to transfer from a 
modern junior college he should have completed his period of gen- 
eral education and have been at least exposed to a variety of stimulat- 
ing situations designed to develop an individual in many areas in 
addition to the intellectual. 

The graduate of a junior college today has been ‘‘advised”’ by his 
high school principal as to the courses he should take in preparation 
for college work. He has been “interviewed” by college representa- 
tives who have helped him determine which of the many colleges 
open to him he should choose. He has been “‘counseled”’ by the admis- 
sions officer of the college relative to the opportunities which the col- 
lege offers and the various fields of training from which he may make 
a choice. He has been “‘directed”’ by the dean of the faculty in his effort 
to solve the problems relative to the intricacies of college curriculums. 
He has been “‘admonished’’ by the dean of men or by the dean of 
women, as the case may be (in some cases by both), relative to his 
social problems—his need for social development, his obvious limita- 
tions, and his abuses of social privileges. He has been “diagnosed” by 
teacher-counselors, probably more than one, and has had brought to 
his attention the inadequacies of his academic background, the ab- 
normalities of his inheritance, and deficiencies in his attitudes. Pos- 
sibly he has been commended for certain achievements. 

He has been ‘“‘examined” by the college physician and knows his 
physical limitations. Perhaps he has been “analyzed” by the psychia- 
trist or psychologist and has had certain inhibitions released, fears 
allayed, his ego squelched, his introversion extroverted, or his extro- 
version introverted. He has been “‘tested’’ by several teachers who 
have gained more or less accurate information concerning his achieve- 
ment in certain fields and the way he compares with other students 
in the same situation. 

If he is fortunate, he has been ‘‘recommended”’ by the registrar, he 
has been “approved” by the board, and he has been “‘conferred upon” 
by the president. 

Certainly this is a magnificent array of services which the modern 
junior college renders: advised, interviewed, counseled, directed, ad- 
monished, diagnosed, examined, analyzed, tested, recommended, ap- 
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proved, conferred upon. As a result of all this, certainly there is 
something more than a list of grades and credits which may be passed 
on to the senior college, something that will assist the institution 
which is to guide a student in his field of specialization. 

If I have spoken a bit facetiously about the many services which we 
attempt to render a student, you will nevertheless realize that from 
these services accumulate many helpful data which were not formerly 
available. We now have a complete record of a student’s high school 
course, together with a fairly good impression of a student’s home 
background, out of which many of his problems arise. We have also 
a fairly accurate picture of a student’s aptitude, his intellectual ability, 
his fields of special ability, his social character, and his greatest voca- 
tional possibilities. We know to some extent a student’s interests, 
again both intellectually and vocationally. At least we can discern the 
fields in which he has shown the greatest interest academically and the 
vocational opportunities which are the most attractive to him. 

We know definitely a student’s health, both his current health status 
and his potential health problems. Along with this we have a good 
impression of his emotional stability or instability and an indication 
of his social attitudes. Further, we have gained knowledge of his 
moral and religious habits. We also have an indication of his methods 
of work, the direction in which he works, the consistency with which 
he works, and his persistency. 

These data should be of inestimable value to the institution which 
assumes responsibility for a student’s continued education. If educa- 
tion is, as I think we agree, a continuous process from the first to the 
last, and if the junior college graduate has completed his general 
education and has moved now to his field of specialization, then it is 
our responsibility to send with him all the data in our possession which 
are reliable and valuable. 

Thus, rather than sending a tabulation of the credit-hour buttons 
moved, we would send an “educational picture’ of the student, his 
methods of working, and his achievement to date. This should be as 
meaningful, and thus as definite, as possible. 

Reliable and valuable data are both objective and subjective. It 
seems to me that there should go with every record a fairly full state- 
ment from the student’s adviser of his general impressions of the stu- 
dent. I grant you that this term “general impression’ is extremely 
unscientific. Yet there are many characteristics of a student which we 
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have been unable to measure or express objectively, and many of these 
may be as important as those things which we have been able to 
measure objectively. Thus, I think a part of every record should be a 
frank, honest, unbiased, although subjective description and evalua- 
tion. The institution which receives such a statement may give it such 
weight as seems proper in the process of admission. | 

In addition to this there should be sent with a student as much 
objective data as is possible. There should be a subjective evaluation 
and objective evidence of the student’s abilities, attitudes, and achieve- 
ments. 

The objective data which should be of value are of five types. I do 
not mean to say that there may not be more. But certainly the mini- 
mum would be the following: 

1. A statement of mental ability. Here scores on such tests as the 
American Psychological Examination, the Ohio College Aptitude 
Test, the Army Alpha, or the Otis, may be given. The record should 
show the score made and also the percentile rank based upon standard 
national norms. 

2. Data should be given which would indicate a student’s com- 
mand of tools for doing college work, such as speed and comprehen- 
sion of reading, and especially the student’s reading ability in his 
chosen major. Such tests as the Minnesota Reading Test, the Nelson- 
Denny, and others which are familiar to you may be used—any good 
test that may be interpreted in terms of established norms. Data con- 
cerning a student’s ability to read and comprehend in such special 
fields as the physical sciences or the social sciences are valuable. Also 
included might be data concerning a student’s study habits. 

In our own institution we use for this purpose the American Psy- 
chological Examination correlated with either the Army A!»ha or the 
Otis, the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, the Ryans Study Behavior Test, 
and the Iowa Silent Reading Test. The last test gives scores in para- 
graph reading in both science and literature; word meaning in the 
fields of social science, science, mathematics, and English; paragraph 
organization; sentence meaning; location of information measured by 
the use of the index and by the selection of key words—all of which 
give a total score in reading comprehension and in rate of reading. 
Each of these scores may be used in making meaningful comparisons 
and predictions. 

3. Objective data relative to student achievement. It is proper that 
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the transcript should include all courses a student has taken and the 
grade received in each, even when the grades have not too great mean- 
ing. It is difficult to know what an A, B, C, or D means from school 
to school and what percentage of students have passed or failed; it is 
difficult to know the exact meaning of E, S, M, or I. When such let- 
ters are used, definite percentile equivalents should be stated. For in- 
stance, an E may mean that a student ranks in the highest 10 per 
cent of students who have taken the course under similar conditions; 
and an S means the highest 24 per cent exclusive of the E’s, etc. 

However, whenever possible, definite objective scores should be 
given, especially in more important fields for the prediction of suc- 
cess. There are many tests available which will give these scores. Those 
published by the Co-operative Test Association may be used as illus- 
trative. 

At William Woods we use the Co-operative Tests in French, Span- 
ish, English composition, economics, American history, chemistry, bi- 
ology, and algebra. We find that they do permit a very definite state- 
ment of achievement. There are other tests available in these and 
other fields. It seems to me advisable for institutions to select fields 
important in transfer and to be able to express a student’s achieve- 
ment in such objective terms as these test scores, so that there is a 
basis for comparing the achievement of transfer students. 

4, Data relating to student health. Such facts should be complete, 
specific, and scientific. They should come from the college physician, 
for the general report which comes from a home physician frequently 
is of little value. The health record of transfer students presented in a 
professional manner should be of great value. 

5. Data concerning a student’s vocational interests as indicated by 
tests of known value. There is controversy as to the best tests to be 
used. However, there are tests which give a fairly reliable picture 
which should go with a student to his new educational home. 

Objective data, then, on the student’s ability; data on his command 
of tools necessary for successful learning on the level of higher educa- 
tion and especially in specialized fields; data on his achievement, in- 
cluding more than the traditionally recorded grades, rather scores 
showing achievement on recognized tests; a professionally prepared 
health record; and information on the student’s vocational interests. 

Here is a fairly accurate description expressed in terms which have 
common connotations—a description which is really informative and 
not one dictated by a sympathetic heart. These data in the hands of a 
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registrar or dean will present a picture of the student’s background 
and abilities, from the institution which has worked with him from 
two to four years. 

If I may make further reference to the institution with which I am 
associated, we send with each student who transfers a record of his 
high school achievement; a record of credits earned and grades, sub- 
jectively determined in fields in which objective test scores cannot be 
recorded; objective test scores in the fields previously mentioned; a 
detailed record of health from the school physician; scores on the 
vocational interest test. The personal record or psychograph which 
accompanies the transcript includes scores on the American Psycho- 
logical Examination, the Army Alpha, and the Otis Test, the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test, the Ryans Study Behavior Test, the Bell Adjust- 
ment showing a student’s adjustment in home, health, social and emo- 
tional life, the Iowa Silent Reading, the Iowa English Achievement, a 
Social Usage test, Strong’s Vocational Interest scored for a minimum 
of five vocations, and for most students, the McAdory Art, the Min- 
nesota Clerical, and the Seashore Music Tests. The Psychograph also 
includes the report of the college physician and the report of a dentist. 

It seems to me that in the development and perfection of the stand- 
ardized tests and inventories has come a partial solution to the prob- 
lems of the transfer from junior colleges to universities and other 
colleges for specialization. It permits us to transmit information con- 
cerning a variety of important student attributes with relative ob- 
jectivity and in specific terms with a common meaning. Thus the 
process of education may be continued with less interruption and thus 
to the greater benefit of the student. 

Mr. DAMMON, Purdue University: I am not strictly a junior col- 
lege person, but I have been very much interested in hearing some of 
these discussions. 

As the junior college transfer comes to me, it presents some prob- 
lems which I find complicated. 

First of all, boys and girls who have spent two years in the junior 
colleges approach me, saying: ‘Because I have spent two years in a 
college, I should complete my work at Purdue in two more years.” 

In the discussion this morning I have heard the junior college re- 
ferred to as a “two-year program of study.” Too many boys and girls 
think of their education in terms of time rather than in terms of 
work and the quality of the work completed. 

Another thing, as boys and girls write in and want to know what 
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sort of adjustment they can make between their junior college and 
university, they simply write and say: ‘““What can you do with my 
work at such-and-such a junior college?”’ And they expect me to write 
back and give them an intelligent answer, without anything to work 
on. 

I believe Mr. Shofstall has an excellent plan when he sends out a 
statement of what the student has done. If it is a foregone conclusion 
that this student is going to transfer somewhere, maybe some more 
definite guidance of that student in his approach to college and uni- 
versity should be carried out. It would cut down a great deal of corre- 
spondence and prevent many complications. 

CHAIRMAN WILLIAMS, Scranton-Keystone Junior College: We try 
at our institution to do two or three things that I think are very help- 
ful to a two- or four-year institution. I would like to ask one question, 
however. I assume it is perfectly probable, in a great many instances, 
that the student can go to your institution, for instance, and finish in 
an additional two years? 

Mr. DAMMON, Purdue University: That would not be true for our 
institution or for any school. At Purdue, we require 147 to 152 hours 
for graduation, and our students carry eighteen or twenty hours’ work 
a semester. Then, too, because of the distribution of courses, the stu- 
dent could not possibly come in and have a junior classification after 
having spent two years in any institution. 

Mr. WILKINS, John Tarleton College: If a student took the same 
subjects you taught, you still would not take him? 

Mr. DAMMON, Purdue University: Yes, in that case, but there are 
very few institutions where that is true. 

CHAIRMAN WILLIAMS, Scranton-Keystone Junior College: We 
have a similar problem with the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which requires 144 or 148 hours. J have worked out 
quite successfully with the Wharton School a two-year program at 
Scranton-Keystone, which permits the student to go into Wharton. 
It involves an extra course each semester and it also involves the 
omission of a couple of courses we would like to see the student have, 
but in case he does satisfactory work so that he is recommended, 
he can then go on. 

MR. SALA, Christian College: Mr. Chairman, we have a procedure 
which may be interesting. We have admission counselors, and when 
a student is registered with us (it may be anywhere from six to eight 
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or fewer months before the beginning of the school term), we try to 
ascertain what she is interested in, in her continuing education. Then 
we make a two-year suggested program, which we submit to the unt- 
versity to which she plans to transfer—all this before she enters the 
college for her first year—and receive approval on that program, or 
disapproval, or suggestion, and then revise it, and finally work out 
that program so that when she enters in the fall, she already has an 
approved program from the university to which she expects to trans- 
fer. And if we find we cannot do that, as we did find at Purdue, we 
simply and frankly tell students, ‘“This is not the place for you. You 
should go directly to Purdue.” 

CHAIRMAN WILLIAMS, Scranton-Keystone Junior College: I am 
glad you made that point, because I have given that answer regarding 
a couple of institutions in our area. 

MR. SALA, Christian College: The second thing I would like to 
mention—for which I am deeply indebted to Dean Shofstall—is a 
manual which contains transfer requirements, and those little “ins- 
and-outs’’ of transfer, which are not to be found in any catalog. I have 
prepared a manual of those and it has been distributed widely over 
this country to approved schools. 

Mr. MarSTON, Kemper Military School: Mr. Williams, I have 
had several transfers go to Purdue from Kemper, in engineering. Our 
relations have been most happy in that regard. We merely tell these 
people that they must expect to spend five years in engineering. It 
seems to me the engineering course is so packed anyway that the ordi- 
nary type of student is going to have some difficulty in getting through 
in four years. Is the trend toward a five-year course? 

Mr. DAMMON, Purdue University: I would say so. We are not at 
all anxious to encourage a student to do it in four years, if he wants 
to take longer. I think the main thing, as you say, is to apprise these 
students that it will take longer and they should not be disturbed over 
the fact that they may be irregular. There are certain problems in- 
volved in transferring that students should be told about. 

MR. SMITH, Copiah Lincoln Junior College: Mr. Chairman, about 
seven years ago, the senior and junior colleges were having numerous 
problems in Mississippi in this matter of transfer of credit. There still 
is the problem you mentioned in the course of engineering. It has not 
been solved except in the form that we will prepare for it. What 
solved most of the problems in Mississippi was this: Through the di- 
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rection or suggestion of the junior college supervisors and some of the 
senior college people, we have had annual conferences of junior and 
senior college presidents, deans, and registrars, and simply talked over 
our common problems, learning each other’s program very definitely, 
and in that way we have eliminated most of the difficulties in the 
transfer of credits. 


Discussion: What Should the Junior College Do in the Way of 
Following the Academic Progress of Its Transfers, W. J. Moody, 
Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, Mississippi. 


Numerous and varied theories have been advanced as explanations 
of the phenomenal growth of the junior college movement during the 
past twenty-five years. But the fact that the junior colleges continue to 
multiply and develop additional momentum, and ever-changing eco- 
nomic conditions, should lead us to examine the merits of this com- 
parative newcomer in the field of education rather than to look for 
external forces to which its growth may be attributed. 

The tremendous increase in enrolment in junior colleges in the 
United States since 1930, for instance, has been called in some quar- 
ters a by-product of the depression. But the junior college had assumed 
an important place in our educational system by the time the depres- 
sion began, and this year, with the worst of the depression long since 
past, it again leads the field in increase of enrolment. 

A survey of the enrolment in 204 boarding schools and colleges, 
including preparatory schools, junior colleges, vocational schools, and 
A.B. colleges, reveals an average increase of 4 per cent. The increase 
for the junior colleges alone is 13 per cent. 

In 186 boarding schools there was no change in attendance by day 
students, except in junior colleges, which shows an increase in attend- 
ance of 24.2 per cent. 

The steady, growing popularity of the junior college must be at- 
tributed to its true worth rather than to any propaganda campaign. 
As a matter of fact, junior college officials have, for the most part, 
been so busy trying to clarify themselves to themselves and solving 
their own problems that they have done little to interpret the junior 
college to the general public. 

It is not too much to claim that junior colleges are doing a superior 
work at their educational level. Although they do not consider their 
primary function to be preparation of their students for the upper two 
years of the four-year college or university, transfer students from 
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the junior colleges almost invariably surpass the four-year college 
students on their own campuses, during the junior and senior years. 
One junior college in the Southeast has recently completed a survey in 
an effort to determine the relative standing of its graduates in the four- 
year colleges and universities in which they have studied between 
1933 and 1938. These graduates had been in 43 different four-year 
colleges and universities. Fourteen students were ranked as “‘outstand- 
ing” on the campuses to which they had transferred; forty were ‘above 
average,” eighteen were ‘average,’ and only five were “below av- 
erage.” 

Other surveys, sufficient in number to make their conclusions sig- 
nificant, have been in general agreement with these findings. 

The superior training given to students who transferred their cred- 
its to universities furnishes an excellent key to an understanding of 
the true function of the junior college in the entire program. The aim 
of every junior college executive and his corps of teachers is to fur- 
nish a complete and generous education at an educational level ter- 
minating at the end of two years, superior to the ordinary work found 
in the first two years of a liberal arts college; such vocational courses 
as the demand justifies in the particular locality in which the college 
is situated; semi-professional courses; pre-professional courses; physi- 
cal education; and, in the colleges in which girls constitute all or a 
considerable part of the student body, music, art, and speech arts. 

Among these various courses the junior college executive knows 
that his students should find sufficient work to parallel the work of 
the first two years of the four-year college; but his first aim is to fur- 
nish the best education possible at this stage of the pupils’ develop- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly the true strength of the junior college lies in its prod- 
uct. The product of a junior college corresponds to a student who has 
just finished the sophomore year of the traditional four-year college. 
But he has received all the personal attention usually lavished on the 
senior of a four-year college. 

By the same token, he comes out of the junior college with prac- 
tically the same experience to be had from participating in student 
self-government and related activities. He has no university, junior, 
senior, or graduate student to conduct his activities for him. The self- 
confidence which is gained only by personal experience in activities 
is an important educational asset. 

Training for citizenship in a democracy is best done by leading 
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rather than by regimenting students. The junior college offers perhaps 
the best opportunity for helping students to a proper adjustment to 
democratic thinking. The average junior college is small enough to 
permit instructors to know all of their students personally. ‘‘Personal 
work’’ is thus accomplished without letting the student see the ma- 
chinery usually set up in large institutions by the ‘‘personnel depart- 
ment.” 

This is particularly true with respect to problems in social living. 
Education involves the social amenities. When the student is conscious 
of a teacher's efforts to correct his breaches of propriety, he is far less 
susceptible to correction than when he is not conscious of error. Where 
students and teachers live close together in a relatively small group, 
benefits inevitably accrue to the student. 

Numerous instances are on record of students who have failed 
upon entrance as freshman to large universities but who transferred 
to junior colleges, completed the first two years of college work, and 
then returned to the university to complete the work for the A.B. de- 
gree. 

Whatever may be the explanation of the rise of the junior college 
its successes in ‘‘terminal”’ education and in transfer courses have es- 
tablished it as the institution seemingly best fitted to solve our educa- 
tional problems at a time when technological changes are forcing us 
to a higher level of education for the masses. 

Before we discuss what the junior colleges should do in the way of 
following up the attainments of its transfers let us see what becomes 
of their graduates. 

President Paul West of Sunflower Junior College at Moorhead, 
Mississippi, has made a survey of the graduates from Junior Colleges 
in Mississippi, which shows that the classes graduating at the close of 
the 1938-39 session in the twelve public junior colleges of Mississippi 
show a total of 829—392 boys and 437 girls. This is 40 more stu- 
dents than in the previous session. Of this number of graduates, 439 
continued their scholastic training after leaving junior college. This 
is approximately 53 per cent, and the two previous studies have shown 
approximately this same percentage. Of these graduates, 416 have 
entered standard senior colleges offering the Bachelor’s degree—245 
boys and 171 girls. Although there were 45 more girls than boys 
graduated from junior college, a much larger percentage of the boys 
entered the senior colleges; in fact, 72 more boys than girls. Part of 
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this may be due to the fact that male athletes are given athletic sub- 
sidy in the senior colleges where young women are not. Also, the 
opportunity for working scholarships is much greater for the boys. 

A total of 154 entered schools of agriculture, engineering, home 
economics, etc.; 137 entered liberal arts colleges and universities; and 
113, teachers colleges. A reference to the table covering the period 
of three years will indicate that the percentages are almost identical as 
to the type of schools our students are entering. Only 18 students were 
reported as having entered business colleges. This was exactly the 
same number reported last year, but is approximately half of the fig- 
ure for the first year’s study. This would seem to indicate that junior 
college graduates are not very interested in entering business colleges. 
Only 10 girls entered nursing schools, which is the same percentage 
as those entering last session, and 13 boys entered trade schools. 

Of the total number of graduates not entering any educational in- 
stitution, 181 were employed. This is a fraction less than the number 
employed in previous years and indicates that the employment prob- 
lem is increasing. We were surprised to learn that of those employed, 
100 were girls and 81 boys. This may probably be explained by the 
fact that has already been mentioned, that a great many more boys 
went on to school. Thirty girls were reported as having married as 
against 20 for the previous year. It seems that few changes have been 
made in the curriculum offering. Increased emphasis is apparently 
being placed on commerce and music. One school reported terminal 
training courses in knitting and textiles. 

Let us now turn our attention to the record of these junior college 
transfers. 





1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 





Potel mumiber Of graduates... 6. ccc ciceedeens 797 789 829 
Continued training in educational institutions ....... 418 378 439 
Entered colleges granting degrees ..............4-. 366 363 414 
Technical or professional schools ................. 112 105 154 
University or liberal arts colleges ................. 160 94 137 
Sy ciue Rac denek cab enueseun eens 94 98 113 
ISIS S1GSSECO EDGE Fara. ofa io snr eat eon ior Leer 35 18 18 
co Ne rE eT errr 4 8 10 
I 8 50k ih ansasaend ysis bessaNeueens 13 3 13 
Number graduates not attending school now employed 226 189 181 
Number graduates not attending school now unem- 

BVOC s-stecccera s- can herotnornitvoe: ae SURES et HORS 7 116 90 
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Dr. W. H. Sumrall, Dean of Mississippi College, Clinton, Missis- 
sippi, has recently made a survey of the relative holding power of the 
junior and the senior college, as well as a comparison of the grades, 
given in quality points, of the four-year student and the junior college 
transfer. 

The following tables are taken from this report: 


THE HOLDING POWER OF SENIOR COLLEGES COMPARED 
WITH THE HOLDING POWER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 














SENIOR COLLEGES % of Freshmen % of Freshmen % of Freshmen 
NAME OF Entering Soph- Entering Junior Graduation— 
INSTITUTION omore Class Class Four Years 
BNIRA ONT. Sonic ory seca) sve 69 44 38 
Blue Mountain ........ 42.5 28.67 28.67 
DATMASAOS . siaiecs 956 0/4 050-0100 45 24.2 19 
DUSSISSIDPI ..0:+.5 5 «+. 50 1 ROOT 56 46.34 
Mississippi State ...... 55.05 47.19 43.82 
Average of Averages.. 55.24 40.00 35.17 
JUNIOR COLLEGES (PUBLIC) ENTERED SENIOR COLLEGES AT JUNIOR LEVEL 
Gopiah Lincoln .....>.:. Sie. 24 
BAStGGORUAL 0.6 :0:/0'6 0's 55:5 16.7 
East Mississippi ....... 41.5 173 
ere ree 56.5 29.1 
PEN rc Sts oh ocatein aislenves 50 28 
ROG 6 6sje 41s 0s je eimisne ers 45.75 18.65 
OATIORIWEE: 06.5. oo. .0:0 00 45.75 20.25 
Southwest Mississippi .. 54.95 No record kept of graduates 
SundOwer i360 0605s 60.5 31.85 


JUNIOR COLLEGES (PRIVATE) 


PARE AUNNES foo ic oa eialelac 55.2 27S 
COT: Fe ee 51 33.9 
tS eee 64 34.5 
Mississippi Synodical .. 59 12.4 
MW RICWORE. oacccc ones 65 39.5 
OS Li eee 65 28.6 
Average of Averages.. 54.54 24.75 





With the increased enrolment and number of students entering sen- 
ior college, the responsibility of the junior college increases, especially 
in regard to the attainment of its transfers. 

This problem can be approached by the establishment of a system 
of report by the senior college to the junior college on the transfers. 
Two senior colleges in the state of Mississippi report to the junior col- 
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A COMPARISON OF THE MARKS OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR STUDENTS 

WHO HAVE TRANSFERRED FROM JUNIOR COLLEGES OF THE STATE 

WITH THE MARKS OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR STUDENTS WHO HAVE 
COME UP IN THE SENIOR COLLEGE 





















































NAME OF INSTITUTION JUNIOR YEAR SENIOR YEAR 
4 yr. transfer 4 yr. transfer 
Mississippi College 1 1.54 1.66 72 «6873 
2 1.46 1.99 1.68 2.09 
3 1.47 1.69 1.65 1.92 
4 1.54 1.49 1.58 1.47 
5 1.64 1.62 1.86 1.81 
Five-Year Average 1.54 1.66 1.68 1.77 
Blue Mountain College t. t6t 91 1.76 1.82 
2. 1.6 1 ey Ly 1.88 
3: 173 1 26>. 1.75 2.00 
4, 1.8 1.3 1.8 1.8 
py 1 PY 1 1.8 1.6 
Five-Year Average 1.68 1.60 1.76 1.82 
Mississippi State College’ 1. 82.86 84.89 79.09 71.44 
2. 2.63 2.67 83.91 84.03 
3 2.80 2.66 3.10 2.94 
4, 2.60 yy | mI 5.03 
3 2.62 2.50 2.86 2.83 
Five-Year Average 267 257 3.00 2.94 
Millsaps* 1. 82.5 85.5 84.9 84.5 
2. 84.8 85.3 85.8 88.4 
3. 86.8 84.7 86.5 84.7 
4. 81.9 82.4 85.2 85.8 
5. 82.0 83.6 83.7 83.4 
Five-Year Average 83.6 84.3 85.2 85.4 
Belhaven College 1. 87.58 90.45 86 87.46 
2. 88.01 84.03 86.41 88.43 
3. 88.05 83.9 87.98 85.73 
4. 86.97 84.94 88.14 81.39 
5. 89.65 84.06 89.31 86.61 
Five-Year Average 88.05 85.48 87.57 85.92 





* Mississippi State College gives 4 quality points for each semester hour earned 
with a grade of “A”; 3 for a grade of “B’’; 2 for a grade of “C’”; 1 for a grade of 
“D”. The other institutions give 3 quality hours for each semester hour earned with 
an ““A’’; 2 with a ‘‘B’’; 1 with a “C’’; and none with a “D.” 

* Millsaps and Belhaven colleges, and Mississippi State, report their findings in 
grades rather than in quality points. 
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lege at the end of each semester the attainment of its transfers. They 
do this for the first year only. 

Some of the advantages that would come of such reports from the 
senior colleges to the junior colleges are: 

First, a guide in curriculum construction and expansion. 

Second, a guide to the quality of work that is being done by the 
junior college. A method for in-service training of teachers. For ex- 
ample, if reports show that our school is weak in the Mathematics 
Department, at our faculty meetings we could devise methods for 
strengthening this course. 

Third, a closer correlation of work, both curriculum and guidance, 
in both junior and senior colleges. 

Finally, since the junior college is closer to the home life of the 
student, it should be responsible for the development of its students, 
and furnish aid for the period of readjustment when they enter senior 
college. 

Miss Boyer, Hockaday Junior College: I would like to ask whether 
anything has been done to get the senior colleges to make a clear state- 
ment of their own admissions policies for advanced standing students. 
We find there is a great deal of conflict within the senior colleges. The 
dean may write us one thing, the registrar another, and they are all 
different from the catalog. 

CHAIRMAN WILLIAMS, Scranton-Keystone Junior College: The sen- 
ior colleges in the northeastern section of the country have been fol- 
lowing a good practice for many years now, that of centralizing ad- 
missions in one office, so that it is quite possible to get the right an- 
swer the first time. 

Mr. PuGH, Pennsylvania State College: At our American Associa- 
tion of Junior College convention in Columbia, a few weeks ago, 
President Hollinshead stated that by 1943, if the present enrolment 
trends continue on the freshman and sophomore levels, junior colleges 
will be enrolling half the lower division students in the nation. 

At that meeting in Columbia, I was impressed with the growing 
independence of the Association of Junior Colleges and with the 
growing feeling of responsibility within that organization toward the 
students enrolled. In other words, it seems to me this is now a new 
unit in education that must be regarded by all of us as a major unit. 

One of the important problems, of course, in the junior college 
group will be that of guidance. I wish that somehow at a meeting 
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similar to this, some one could get the junior college problem before 
the entire organization of registrars. 

As long as registrars consider themselves as admissions officers try- 
ing to select for their particular institution young men and women 
most qualified to do their work, I concur, but when admissions officers 
try to tell us, in a different educational unit, what we should do for 
our students, then I object. I wish we could get that message before 
our registrars’ group at a future meeting. 

CHAIRMAN WILLIAMS, Scranton-Keystone Junior College: We 
have at present from our institution 112 graduates or transfers in 43 
different institutions. Now, in virtually none of those 43 institutions 
has the transfer of the student constituted any serious problem; other- 
wise, the student would not be where he is. There have been about 
three institutions to which I found it uniformly very difficult to make 
transfer, and what tends to happen there is what I think Mr. Pugh 
would call guidance. I tell students who come to me and want to go 
to one of these three institutions that if they plan to go to that institu- 
tion, they should go directly there. If they find they cannot do that 
and want to come to us, then they should accept guidance from us 
as to where they are going, subsequently. 

Mr. MoserG, North Park College: I think what Mr. Pugh said 
about the growth of the junior college is very significant, because it 
is my experience that the areas in which the junior college is most 
popular are those in which it is least difficult to transfer to the 
senior colleges. Most of our difficulty has been in New England, 
where the junior college is almost unknown. There we had to make 
afrangements with each institution. I know one institution that will 
accept junior college graduates only as freshmen. 

Miss GRIFFIN, Wright Junior College: I don’t know how many of 
you were here at the Guidance Conference, about two months ago in 
St. Louis. I stayed a week, then went to Columbia for the conference 
there of junior colleges. I wonder whether any of the rest of you 
went through that experience. We are all dominated by hours and 
credits, and we are dominated more by universities. We do not know 
our guidance program, we do not know what this personnel and ori- 
entation movement is. I believe if we are going to educate the regis- 
trars, the junior college group must do it, and I believe we must not 
wait until we are asked, we must see that we get a general meeting 
next year. 
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Miss BASKERVILL, Arlington Hall Junior College: As independent 
as we are in our own field, after all, if 50 per cent of our students have 
the announced intention of going on to senior college, the senior col- 
lege can say whether or not it will take them, and as long as we have 
the responsibility we must handle it. 

Mr. PuGH, Pennsylvania State College: Mr. Hollinshead once 
remarked that he regretted that such a high percentage of his two- 
year graduates were going on as transfers; not that he regretted that 
those people were going on, but that he was failing to reach so many 
other students who should be in Scranton-Keystone. It seems to me 
that is where our responsibility is going to come and we cannot 
solve the problem as long as we allow ourselves to be dominated by 
the reactionary tendencies of other institutions. 

We cannot be bitter toward the officers in other institutions. Our 
job is to educate them and reach the students for whom we are 
responsible. 

Mr. Moser, North Park College: I move that this Junior College 
Section go on record as favoring a position on the general program at 
next year’s annual convention. 

(. .. Motion seconded by Miss Griffin, Wright Junior College, and 
carried unanimously. . . .) 

CHAIRMAN WILLIAMS, Scranton-Keystone Junior College: I will 
take the responsibility for seeing that this motion is transmitted to the 


Executive Committee. 
—Volume 15, Number 4 
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IV. PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP: THE MAKING 
OF CLASS AND EXAMINATION SCHEDULES 


Panel: Miss Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College; Miss Helen Clarke, 
Ohio State University; Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas; 
George B. Curtis, Lehigh University; Chairman, Miss Mary A. Rob- 
ertson, University of Alabama. 

CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: The problem of making class and exam- 
ination schedules, like many problems we registrars are faced with, 
is an individual problem according to the institution. We feel, there- 
fore, that probably the best basis for an informal discussion would be 
the presenting of the policy and procedure in these various institu- 
tions and, with that in mind, we will ask Miss Helen Clarke to give 
us the first part of the discussion. 

HELEN CLARKE: In an effort to begin a discussion planned to help 
other registrars in making schedules for examinations, I shall give 
briefly the procedure followed at Ohio State University. 

In what seems to us the ‘‘dear dead days of long ago,” the Ohio 


; State University operated on the semester plan. At that time seven 


days were given over to a final examination period. The classes were 
then mostly three- and two-hour classes per week with an occasional 
four-hour class. The three- and four-credit classes had an examination 
lasting for three hours and the two-hour credit classes were examined 
for two hours. There could then be but one three-hour examination 
scheduled in the morning and one in the afternoon of each day. That 
plan worked very well when the University was smaller and when it 
was not necessary to have four final examination periods per year. 
Since 1922 Ohio State has operated under the quarter plan with 
four final examination periods taking up precious time from the 
teaching schedule. By University faculty action the schedule of final 
examinations is made by the registrar, to be announced two weeks 
before the opening of the finals. Until four years ago there were 
four days assigned to the final examination period, which now lasts 
five days—beginning on Tuesday and finishing on Saturday. Each 
examination which is two hours in length is assigned according to 
the hour of the first meeting of the class each week; in courses of 
wholly laboratory work, on the first laboratory hour. Each instructor 
uses the room in which he held his recitation. In cases of wholly lab- 
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oratory work a room is assigned by the registrar at the request of 
the instructor. 

The plan is to begin the examination period with the classes held 
at the crowded hours as 8, 9, 10, 1 and 2 o'clock and have the ex- 
aminations for those classes which have recited at less crowded hours, 
11, 12, 3 and 4 o’clock held at the end of the week. This plan works 
very well. Many students (and sometimes the faculty) are eager to 
finish their work as early as possible and to be gone from the city. 
Also it gives the teachers time to grade the papers in large sections 
and report their grades to the registrar at an early date. 

Our plan is also to alternate morning and afternoon classes in the 
examination schedule. Thus: 


Monday or Wednesday at 8 will be examined on the first day 


8 to 10 
Classes reciting | Tuesday or Thursday at 8 will be examined on the first day 10 
Tuesday to 12 


Monday at 1 will be examined on the first day 1 to 3 
Tuesday at 1 will be examined on the first day 3 to 5 
That takes care of all 8 o’clock and 1 o'clock classes. 


Monday or Wednesday at 10 will be examined on the second day 
8 to 10 
Cl ti Tuesday at 10 will be examined on the second day 10 to 12 
asses Fecitin& J Monday or Wednesday at 2 will be examined on the second day 
Wednesday 1 to 3 
Tuesday or Thursday at 2 will be examined on the second day 
| 3to5 


On this day the 10 and 2 o'clock classes are finished. 


Monday or Wednesday at 9 will be examined on the third day 
8 to 10 


Tuesday or Thursday at 9 will be examined on the third day 
Classes reciting 10 to 12 
Thursday Monday ot Wednesday at 3 will be examined on the third day 
1 to3 
Tuesday or Thursday at 3 will be examined on the third day 
3 to 5 


On this day, then, the 9 and 3 o'clock classes are examined. 
Monday or Wednesday at 11 will be examined on the fourth 


day 8 to 10 
Tuesday or Thursday at 11 will be examined on the fourth day 
Classes reciting 10 to 12 
Friday Monday or Wednesday at 12 will be examined on the fourth day 


1 to 3 
Tuesday or Thursday at 4 will be examined on the fourth day 


3to5 
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Classes not otherwise listed on the examination schedule are assigned 
by the professor for Saturday, 8 to 10; 10 to 12; rarely are any left for 
1 to 3; and 3 to 5. 

This plan is often varied. The first classes to be examined on the 
first day might be the 10 and 2 o’clocks one quarter, then the 9 and 
3, then the 1 and 8. 

When we had but four days in the examination period we began 
at 7:30 and had five periods a day, 7:30 to 9:30, etc. It was felt that 
too many students had three examinations in one day—so the period 
was lengthened and the noon hour is not now used. At the close of 
the Summer Quarter the examination period is three days. The ex- 
aminations are but one hour in length and are held on the last class 
hour in each course. 

Perhaps the deal method of conducting examinations would be by 
subject. For instance, if there were enough large class rooms it would 
be a fair method to examine all students in, for instance, Chemistry 
401 at the same time, so that the same questions are put before all 
students in the same course. However, there would be few institutions 
where there would be time enough or large enough classrooms to carry 
out such a plan. 

Occasionally a student has a conflict which the registrar helps him 
to arrange by asking one of the two departments concerned to let him 
be examined by his professor in another section of the same course. 

There is at Ohio State University no university-wide examination 
schedule for make-up examinations as the result of Incompletes. Some 
large departments as physics and chemistry announce dates for such 
examinations and insist that all such examinations be arranged for by 
the student and the department in advance, and taken at the time 
announced. 

Most of the placement examinations and examinations for credit 
for proficiency in English, chemistry, languages, etc., are a regular 
part of Freshman Week and thus do not upset the regular routine of 
a department. 

Class schedules at the Ohio State University are built around the 
complicated schedule for the College of Engineering with its many 
laboratories and shops, and its five-hour recitations in mathematics 
and lecture hours in drawing and chemistry. The plan is to distribute 
as nearly as possible on a 50-50 basis the University classes between 
morning and afternoon hours. In other words, when there are two 
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sections of the same course, one is placed in the morning and one in 
the afternoon. The problem of suitable rooms and teaching personnel 
enters somewhat into the picture at times, but for the most part the 
scheme of classes is built on that plan. The time schedule for 1940-41 
is now being made by the registrar and will be ready for distribution 
on August 1, 1940, when registration for the next year begins. 

CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: Miss Clarke has given us some interesting 
information which will probably bring questions to your mind, but, 
in order that we may get through with all the discussions, we will 
proceed to the other members of the panel before asking for questions 
from the floor. 

MAx FICHTENBAUM, University of Texas: We have a large num- 
ber of electives, for in our institution we give our faculty considerable 
latitude in scheduling classes. Our schedule committee just this month 
adopted the following as a basis for next year’s program: 

“Every department in the main university having freshman and 
sophomore classes must schedule at least 50 per cent of them at 8 
o'clock and 12 o’clock and at least 15 per cent of them in the after- 
noon, meaning, primarily, Monday-Wednesday-Friday, 2 and 3. 
Exceptions: departments having a heavy laboratory load and those 
with few or no sections of freshman and sophomore courses. Ad- 
vanced courses should be given a wide spread and the prescribed 
courses should be scheduled at the less popular hours.” 

For students who want to take the classes at 9, 10 and 11 we 
have this provision: “Every freshman and sophomore must have, 
exclusive of laboratory work, (1) at least one class in the afternoon, 
and (2) at least two classes at 8 o'clock or 12 o'clock or at 8 and 12 
together.’’ With those restrictions, we permit the faculty to send in 
their class schedule for their particular courses. 

We use what we call a block system of scheduling classes. In the 
main, our courses are based on a three-hour unit, a class which meets 
for lecture three times a week—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, or 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. We print a large schedule, folded, 
with instructions on the outside. It opens, and all the classes which 
meet Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 8 o'clock are shown in 
one column; those Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 8 o’clock 
in the next column, and so on throughout the day. Laboratory classes 
are printed on the back. 

We use our class schedule as the basis for preparing our examina- 
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tion schedule. We have a nine-day examination schedule. All are 
three-hour examinations. All classes which meet at a fixed hour— 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 8—we will call Group 1. 

We have, in the main, two examination periods a day: 9 to 12 
and 2 to 5. If there are enough classrooms to take care of an entire 
examination group, only one examination period is used for that 
group. We employ the principle of seating students in alternate seats 
for examinations, and, in the large and popular class periods, it is 
necessary to split the group scheduled for the 9 o’clock examination, 
taking about half at the 9 to 12 examination period and the re- 
mainder in the afternoon from 2 to 5 on the same day. 

In determining which classes will be examined the first day and 
which the second day and so on, we have no arbitrary plan. We rotate 
classes so that over a period of years, every class group will have its 
examination either early or late or in the middle of the examination 
period. 

We announce our examination schedule, without room assignments, 
about a month before the examinations begin. Our daily newspaper 
always wants to print the examination schedule, so now we have the 
type set and the proof read and turned over to the daily newspaper 
for printing. Official copies are furnished every faculty member from 
our office. 

Our special examinations, postponed examinations, condition ex- 
aminations, and advanced standing examinations are supervised and 
controlled by the registrar. These examinations come at certain defi- 
nite times during the year. We have a series in April, one in July, one 
in September, and a series of postponed examinations in February, 
only following the conclusion of the first semester the student is re- 
quired to file a formal application with the registrar for the privilege 
of taking any such examination. The registrar obtains from the faculty 
member concerned the questions for that particular examination. The 
afternoons of a week are devoted to these examinations, which are 
supervised by a member of our staff. The examinations are read by 
the instructors concerned, who report to us the grades, which we enter 
upon the record. 

We find that our program works well considering our highly elec- 
tive class schedule. We have numerous sections, of course, of most 
of the lower division courses and that gives the student adequate op- 
portunity to build his schedule without undue difficulty. 
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CARRIE MAE PropssT, Goucher College: I represent a liberal arts 
college, for women only, with a limited enrolment of approximately 
700 students. What I have to say may be of interest to you who come 
from universities with large enrolments and with a varied curriculum 
only in so far as it represents what you may be doing in just one of 
your schools. Practically all of our students are candidates for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree; unclassified students are very few. 

We have a quarter-type system with three terms to the school year; 
we have no summer session or term. Our lower division embraces the 
first two years; our upper division the last two. There is a very distinct 
break between the lower division and the upper division. There is a 
formal admission to the upper division, based on achievement in 
courses studied during the years in the lower division, and on examina- 
tions or tests based on the general work of the lower division, so that 
we have examinations testing the objectives of the lower division as 
well as final course examinations. I shall confine my remarks to the 
final course examinations, of which we have three sets during the 
year. 

In working out our curriculum, we consider the individual inter- 
ests and needs of the students. The work which they take is controlled 
by the objectives that have been set up for the lower division work. 
In January, our curriculum committee meets to pass on the recom- 
mendations of the chairmen of departments with regard to changes of 
courses in their departments for the coming year. After the recom- 
mendations have been acted upon, they come to me for revision and 
editing for the printed announcement of courses for the coming year. 
In connection with that revision and editing of the actual courses for 
next year, I work on the schedule of classes for the year with the 
chairmen of departments. 

First, the assistant registrar and I go over all revisions and changes 
in courses as they affect the class schedule, under which we have been 
operating for that present year. We consider what changes are neces- 
sary and then I have conferences with the chairman of each depart- 
ment. 

We publish our April bulletin as the announcement of courses for 
the coming year. This is ready for circulation the first week in April 
and, with that, we publish the schedule of the class hours. That sched- 
ule, plus what we call a working sheet, are put in the front of the 
bulletin. After the first of April every student in college may obtain 
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this material from the registrar’s office. The students at Goucher are 
today planning their programs for next year in conferences with chair- 
men of departments and guidance officers. Each has a week during 
which she receives first attention from her guidance officer or major 
adviser. 

We use a great many symbols in our schedule; for instance, each 
period in the day has a letter—the first period, A, the second, B, and 
so on. We do not print any hours; we simply say that Biology 1 comes 
in A period. We have only a three-course load, supplemented by addi- 
tional work our students are expected to accomplish in preparation 
for the battery of examinations at the end of each division. Our load 
for the year is nine term courses, plus the supplementary work. 

Our examinations cover two-hour periods. We take the last four 
days of each term for examinations and that gives us eight examina- 
tion periods. The classes that meet at the A period have the same 
examination period, but before we set up our work on our examina- 
tion, we pull out all section courses and all English 53, with its 
eight sections, to be examined at one time, so that when we set up 
the A period courses in the Monday morning examination period, 
that group will have no section courses at all. We deal with the 
second section courses in a separate way. 

It is a very simple thing to make the first block of the four class 
periods that we have meeting in the morning, the 8:30 and the 9:30 
and so on. The real work on the schedule comes in combining all the 
section courses in such a way that we can get them into the remain- 
ing four periods of the day. 

We post the examination schedule on each of the two official bul- 
letin boards. We send each instructor a memorandum with the in- 
structor’s name, final examinations, the dates and the course number 
and the number of the room in which the examination is to be held. 
The students have to depend on watching the bulletin boards, although 
about two weeks before examinations, the college weekly newspaper 
runs the schedule. We try to maintain the schedule in such a way that 
the same groups do not come the first day or the last day. Our last 
four days are always Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
we try to have our heaviest groupings on Monday, utilizing the Satur- 
day and Sunday, and we do definitely have our lightest groupings on 
Thursday, the last day. We have a rule that all the final reports 
must come in three days after the examination has been given. 
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The removal of conditions or any irregularity in examinations 
growing out of this regular examination period is taken care of on 
the third Saturday of the beginning of the next term. Conditions that 
were incurred in the second term of this year could be removed on 
the third Saturday of the third term. 

A permit must be obtained from the office for every irregular 
examination, every removal of condition, or any examination taken 
other than at the regular examination period. 

GEeorGE B. Curtis, Lehigh University: In the college field, there 
is practically no literature for schedule building. In the secondary 
field, the departments of education have worked out this matter of 
scheduling in a pretty thorough fashion and have included it in the 
textbooks used in the secondary school courses in departments of edu- 
cation. I think it is one of the defects of our college professional 
work that we haven’t worked out for our mutual aid something of 
this sort. 

College schedule building presents many problems. For instance, it 
becomes unfortunate, from the point of view of schedule building, 
when three-hour courses are broken down into two-hour and one- 
hour courses in order to separate the laboratory work, perhaps, from 
the classwork. At Lehigh we have, for each student in engineering, 
as many as six or eight classes to be arranged for. Freshman chemistry, 
for example, is a four-hour course, broken up into lecture and recita- 
tion, two hours, and two laboratory periods. In the same department 
they teach history of chemistry, a one-hour course. In our electrical 
engineering work, there is a two-hour class in lecture work and a 
one-hour laboratory period, so that our schedule building is compli- 
cated. 

Before I became registrar, a faculty committee had worked out a 
schedule in which some conflicts involving class periods and labora- 
tory periods had been overlooked. In order to rebuild the schedule 
we hit upon the scheme of using cards, one inch by two-and-a-half 
inches, which could be stuck into the pockets of the school record 
books. We took one of these school record books, removed the sheets 
and spread them up on the wall. For elective courses we chose white 
cards; for required courses taken by one curriculum only, yellow; 
and for required courses taken by two or more curriculums, blue. The 
color scheme flagged the complications to be met, and, by taking 
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each curriculum across the board for each class, it became possible 
for us to visualize which hours were taken by which students. 

The device has proven to be most satisfactory in schedule building, 
because, in the first place, it prevents conflicts and helps us to see 
exactly where we are; in the second place, when the heads of depart- 
ments decide they would like to shift their courses, we can show them 
just where their classes are and where the students are, their students 
who go to other departments for their work, and that if their classes 
are moved, some other classes must also be moved. 

We publish our class schedule in booklet form in the summer and 
in January. The schedule, as we publish it, is arranged by depart- 
ments showing Accounting I as the first department, with its classes 
and the several sections indicated. In the second half of the booklet 
we print the schedule of classes by our curriculums—Business Ad- 
ministration, Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, and the other engineering divisions. 

Our problem is a particularly difficult one because, since our insti- 
tution is relatively small for so many curriculums, we have to dove- 
tail. There will be a course in metallurgy that is taken both by the 
chemists and by the metallurgists, or there will be a course in hy- 
draulics taken both by the mechanical engineers and the chemical 
engineers, and those courses must be dovetailed to accommodate the 
students from the two or more groups. 

We have the uniform freshman year among our engineers, and 
because of that we thought that the more hours of Mathematics 0, 
or English 0 these freshmen were given, the easier it would be to 
balance our sections. One of the important aspects in building sched- 
ules is that of delivering students in properly balanced sections to the 
departments. 

After much work, we managed to build a schedule for our 300 
or 400 freshman engineers which would give us perfectly balanced 
sections for each of the freshman courses taken by the engineers. 
This schedule was based on the provision that a student who elected 
one section of English would take some other section of chemistry, 
and some student who was put into one section of engineering draw- 
ing would take some other section of physics. 

Further complications are caused by the fact that during Freshman 
Week there are placement examinations, and we have three groups to 
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which the freshmen in English are assigned, two groups for chemistry, 
two groups for mathematics, and schedules for these have to be worked 
out to balance those as well. From the results of the placement ex- 
aminations given on Saturday night, we work our schedules which 
we hand each freshman at registration on Monday. 

There are the other two colleges, 300 students in Arts and Science 
and about 400 in Business Administration, who must be put into the 
same courses. We work on the service department basis, the College 
of Arts and Science teaching all of the English, and the College of 
Business Administration teaching all the economics, and so on. 

We have eighteen half days for examinations, necessary because 
of our large number of courses. We use the International Business 
Machines Corporation service, which we rent. The demand at our 
institution is for common examinations for our students, so that we 
work out a common examination for all freshman English, chemistry, 
mathematics, physics, military science and drawing, and in the sopho- 
more year for economics, physics, mathematics; and in the junior 
year for psychology and foreign language. 

One of the other problems we have is that of re-examinations. 
Grades of A, B, C, and D are passing at our institution. Of the 
passing grades, some 50 per cent are given D’s. The next grade below 
D, which is E, requires a second examination. Of some 1350 stu- 
dents eligible to return to the University—that is, people who did not 
graduate and those who did not fail, some 650 were required to take 
re-examinations, with some 1200 examinations to be scheduled. 

So that no department should be required to make two sets of 
examination questions, we hit upon the device of making out a card 
for each examination, listing on the card the name of the student 
who was to take that examination, and each of the other courses in 
which the student had to take examinations. 

W. L. Mayer, North Carolina State College: Two or three refer- 
ences were made to running the heavy examinations the first part of 
the examination schedule. In the last two years we have varied from 
that and have run one or two heavy classes and then a light one 
to give the student a better opportunity for study. 

GRETCHEN M. Happ, The Principia Academy: I would like to 
ask Miss Clarke if any student at Ohio State University has four 
examinations in one day. 
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Miss CLARKE: Our student load is but three courses so that the 
maximum number of examinations a student might have in one day 
would be three. Sometimes he does have three in one day, and if he 
doesn’t like it, arrangements are made with the dean of his college to 
postpone one of these examinations. 

C. E. HARRELL, Indiana University: Has any one else, in schedul- 
ing classes, conducted any research in scheduling differently from the 
accepted method, namely, three-hour classes meeting Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday? 

Our examination schedule is very simple. Let’s say the group ex- 
aminations come Monday morning and the “R’’ examinations come 
in the afternoon. The next day the ‘‘R” examinations will come in 
the morning and the group examinations come in the afternoon. 
From 7:45 to 8:45 Monday morning, for instance, all English com- 
position and some advanced courses will be examined. Then, in the 
afternoon of the first examination day, all of the 8:00 o'clock classes 


are examined, and so on. 
—Volume 15, Number 4 








V. PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP: CONVOCATION 
PROCEDURES 


Panel: Miss Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati; R. B. Stone, 
Purdue University; Fred Nessell, George Washington University, 
Chairman. 

HELEN BuRGOYNE: Before beginning the subject of the com- 
mencement program I want to thank those of you who co-operated 
with me by sending copies of your programs. In requesting these I 
had previously selected about 35 institutions, representative of all 
types of organization and all parts of the country. After comparing 
the various copies I noted with interest the fact that in the most 
important features there was great similarity, although a number of 
innovations appeared in many cases. In my approach to this subject 
I am indebted to our president, Mr. Hoffman, who in his talk before 
the Ohio Registrars last fall, gave us much food for thought. 

Let us consider first the content of a commencement program, 
and then its general appearance. Our first item of importance is the 
names of the candidates for degrees. In the majority of cases I found 
that the undergraduate candidates were listed first, followed by the 
professional degrees, masters, and doctors of philosophy. A few in- 
stitutions running counter to this order are exemplified by Illinois, 
Ohio State, Northwestern, Maryland, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This latter arrangement does not seem altogether logical, 
as the awarding of graduate degrees, with its special impressive 
ritual, should afford a fitting climax to the commencement exercises. 
As Mr. Hoffman so aptly put it, ‘Even a circus parade saves the 
elephants for last.” I presume it is the ideal of every institution to 
present at commencement time a final and accurate list of successful 
candidates, but this is not possible in many cases. To care for this 
contingency we find such statements as the following appearing in the 
program. New York University prints on the page preceding the 
names of the candidates, ‘The list of candidates for degrees appear- 
ing herein is subject to such correction, with respect both to deletion 
and addition, as may be necessary.’’ Northwestern states ‘Appearance 
of a name on this list is presumptive evidence of graduation but is 
not regarded as conclusive.” Penn State prints two programs, the offi- 
cial corrected one appearing two weeks after commencement. This 
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latter copy is mailed to the graduates. The University of Cincinnati 
does attempt to have a complete and final program at commencement 
time, and except for a few rare instances we have been able to live 
up to our goal. This is due largely to the excellent co-operation of our 
local printer, who extends our deadline to the mth degree. I will 
admit that we must exert considerable effort in extracting reports 
from casual or reluctant faculty members. 

In listing the names of postgraduate candidates, it seems to be 
customary to give the name of the college granting the undergraduate 
degree. In connection with the listing of the candidates’ names we 
frequently find that the home address is given. By a peculiar coinci- 
dence the colleges in and near the District of Columbia, including 
George Washington, Johns Hopkins, and the University of Mary- 
land, list only the home state of the graduates. Practically all institu- 
tions give the thesis title for the doctors’ degrees, and some for the 
masters’. 

Next in importance I would rate the listing of honors and prizes. 
This seems to be quite a universal practice, showing variations in man- 
ner of presentation. While many of the honors are not awarded at 
the commencement exercises, the list represents a summary of all 
awards given during the academic year. A few institutions give sum- 
maries of the commencement statistics. Ohio State gives a very com- 
plete breakdown as to colleges, by degrees and certificates, and men 
and women. Minnesota, Michigan, and the University of Texas also 
give detailed statistical information. 

Some universities are confronted with the task of preparing two 
or even three programs for the corresponding number of convocations 
given during the year. Examples of these are Chicago, Penn State, 
Alabama, Florida, Miami, and Ohio State. The greater number of in- 
stitutions have only the June convocation, but indicate in various 
ways the graduates who have completed requirements at earlier dates 
in the year. Most of us agree that it is important to list the time and 
place for the commencement exercises, but some give more informa- 
tion than others. 

Practically all the colleges list the date of commencement, but 
fewer give the actual hour when the exercises begin. (My institution 
does not list either the hour or the place since we prepare two different 
set-ups, dependent upon the weather. In fair weather the academic 
procession marches to the stadium, starting at 7:30 in the evening— 
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in case of rain we assemble in the auditorium at 8 o'clock. Several 
hours prior to the opening of the cxercises frequent announcements 
of the meeting place are made over the radio.) A few institutions 
inform the uninitiated audience as to the meaning of the various 
colors in the academic attire. This is done by the University of Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Ohio State, and Illinois. A large number of schools 
print the words of their Alma Mater’s song. This is helpful even to 
the graduates, who frequently cannot proceed beyond the first verse. 

And now let us give our attention to the general appearance of the 
program. In considering the matter of size I found the range to be 
from the 9” x 12” of Princeton and Johns Hopkins to the 554” x 
814,” of St. Louis University. The greatest number of similar size were 
found in the 6” x 9” group, and next in the 7” x 10” or 11”. This 
size seems to give the best proportions to the program, and is easily 
handled. The number of pages in the program was not necessarily 
commensurate with the size of the institution. Minnesota numbered 
the highest with 131 pages, while Cornell had but a single leaflet-— 
in fact, was the only institution not listing the names of its gradu- 
ates. In studying the various grades of paper I concluded that the 
most pleasing effect was obtained in the use of a dull finish paper 
of fairly heavy grade. Among the few of this quality were found the 
programs of the University of Pittsburgh, New York University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Princeton. The cheap 
flimsy paper used by so many institutions is no reflection on the good 
taste of those schools, but rather on the limitations of the budget. All 
state and municipal institutions are constantly faced with this problem. 

Next in importance to the grade of paper used is the legibility of 
the type. This should be sufficiently dark to make it stand out clearly 
against the whiteness of the paper. Type size less than 8 point does 
not give the necessary legibility. Ample spacing between names, and 
liberal margins on the four sides add much to the clearness and 
readability of the pages. According to the rules of good printing the 
inside margin should be one-half the width of the outside, and the 
top, one-half the width of the bottom margin. In distributing marginal 
space one must consider a pair of pages and not a single page as the 
unit viewed by the reader. Some institutions use lines on the pages 
to box the printed material. While intended for emphasis these may 
detract rather than add if the page is not large enough and the margins 
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insufficient. The use of rules on the cover lends a neat trim appearance 
to the booklet. There is a considerable variation of rules used in this 
manner, as evidenced by the programs of Michigan, Wellesley, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Pittsburgh, and Columbia. The last named 
uses blue lines with the college seal matching this color. In examin- 
ing the covers I noted that twenty-nine out of the thirty-five institu- 
tions used the college seal as the central motif, thereby giving a 
dignity and individuality to the program. Three universities, New 
York University, Columbia, and Pittsburgh, made interesting use of 
color on the cover. Of the thirty-five programs observed, two-thirds 
used small type in listing the candidates’ names, the others using 
capitals. In this latter group we find the classic example of Harvard 
(and I use the word “‘classic” literally as well as figuratively). The 
names of the graduates are not only in Roman type but the spelling 
is “‘latinized.” After all the Johns and Williams have been translated 
into Johannes and Giulielmus, it’s a wise father who knows his 
own son. 

I have attempted here to mention some of the most obvious items 
we should consider in the preparation of a university commencement 
program. 

R. B. STONE, Purdue University: Diplomas. 

The following is an outline of the procedure of granting diplomas 
at Purdue University. 

I. Preliminaries 

A. Obtain a declaration of candidacy at registration. 

B. Early in the semester, check the records of would-be gradu- 
ates, eliminating impossibilities, and notifying those who may 
qualify by slight modifications of program, but retaining 
every one on the list who has any chance of graduation. 

C. Verify names. 

D. Publish (by mid-semester) a mimeographed tentative list of 
candidates with full names. 

II. Diplomas 

Two types: 

A. For advanced degrees—tolled diplomas, parchment, 12” x 
16”, engraved in old English script, names hand engrossed. 

B. For bachelor’s degrees—book diplomas; cover, black grain 
cowhide with name stamped in gold; two inserts: 
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1. “Ave,” short greeting from the President to the graduat- 
ing class, printed on heavy paper to match diplomas; name 
printed in, signed by President. 

2. Diplomas, calf vellum, 64g” x 914”, designed by Bruce 
Rogers and printed from his Centaur type. Names and 
dates are printed in. Thirteen different bachelor’s degrees; 
as many forms of diplomas. Signed by the President of 
the university, and the President of the Board of Trustees. 

III. Procedure 

For degrees granted in August and January diplomas are not 
ordered until after the end of the semester and are mailed when 
received and signed. For those granted in June, diplomas must be 
prepared in advance. The tentative list is sent to the manufacturer in 
April, and subsequent additions are sent in from time to time; but 
in case of withdrawals from the list, no attempt is made to cancel 
the order. 

Diplomas and ‘“‘aves’”’ are delivered early enough so that they can 
be signed, rolled or assembled in covers, and arranged in order be- 
fore the last faculty meeting. After final action, in the day and a 
half preceding the commencement exercises, diplomas and covers are 
removed for those who fail; dummy covers are inserted for any who 
were previously considered ineligible, but may have been voted de- 
grees; diplomas are removed from covers for those with unpaid fi- 
nancial obligations; and degrees with distinction are checked by the 
gtades for the final semester, and where an inappropriate diploma 
has been ordered, it is removed from the cover. Finally the covers 
are stacked in racks for distribution at commencement. 

IV. Diplomas for degrees with distinction 

Two years ago our faculty voted in substance that 

A. Degrees should be awarded with distinction to those who 
should achieve a certain minimum grade-point average on 
the work of the last four semesters, with a proviso that not 
over ten per cent of the graduates in any school might achieve 
this honor. 

B. Highest distinction should be given to the upper three-tenths 
of those achieving distinction. 

C. If practicable, this distinction should be shown on the di- 
ploma. 
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I wrote to all my registrar friends for advice in devising a scheme 
for carrying out this regulation. 

Eliminating those institutions which either did not grant degrees 
with distinction or did not indicate distinction on the diploma in any 
way, I found the practice of the various institutions fell into the three 
categories: 

A. Honors and distinctions were printed or engrossed on the 


diploma before the end of the semester, either 

1. The grades for the final quarter or semester not being 
considered in determining honors, or 

2. In doubtful cases, two diplomas being ordered, one with 
and the other without distinction, or 

3. Diplomas being ordered on the basis of the previous 
record and corrections made after commencement. 

Diplomas were prepared after commencement. The student 

received only a dummy at commencement, and the true diplo- 

ma with the proper entry was mailed to him afterwards. 

Distinctions on diplomas were entered in the interval between 

receipt of final grades and commencement, diplomas being 

either 

1. Sent back to the printer to be engrossed when time per- 
mitted, or 

2. Marked locally. 


There was considerable diversity of practice in the manner in which 
the distinction was indicated. The following were some of the pro- 
cedures reported. 


A. 


B. 


TOmmMOoOO 


The student received two documents—the regular diploma 
and a certificate of honors. 

There were two forms of diploma—one with the honors and 
one without. 

A notation was written on the regular diploma. 


. A rubber stamp was used. 


Honors were printed or engrossed on the regular diploma. 
Honors were indicated by a special seal. 


. Honors were indicated in ink. 
. Colored ribbon was used. 


At Purdue it was decided, first, that special diploma forms should 
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be prepared for degrees with distinction and with highest distinc- 
tion, for each of the thirteen several bachelor’s degrees. Thus, we 
have thirty-nine distinct forms for bachelor’s diplomas. 

It was my recommendation that on the basis of grades at the end 
of the first semester, we should make out a tentative list of candidates 
for honors and have the diplomas made up accordingly. At the end 
of the year, just before commencement, a final list should be de- 
termined and in those cases in which the original list was incorrect, 
the diploma should be withheld and a suitable diploma prepared after 
commencement. 

This proposal was considered extravagant and an alternate plan 
was tried in 1939. On the basis of previous grades those candidates 
probably due for distinction were selected and for these no diplomas 
were ordered in advance. At commencement they received only a 
cover with a note inside, and appropriate diplomas were ordered and 
mailed later. A few others, for whom ordinary diplomas had been 
ordered, achieved distinction and they too received their diplomas 
later. 

It was found that the cost of new diplomas plus mailing charges was 
not inconsiderable. However, at the time the diplomas were originally 
ordered, I had made an estimate of those students who would gradu- 
ate in each category and on comparing the original estimate with the 
final list, I found that if diplomas had been ordered on the basis of 
this estimate, the cost of new diplomas for these individuals incor- 
rectly judged plus mailing charges would have been only slightly in 
excess of the actual extra expense. Consequently this year we are 
following the original plan. Its success remains to be seen. 

If it were possible to have a considerable number of diplomas 
prepared and signed in the interval between the determination of the 
final list and the hour of the commencement exercises, the inconven- 
ience and expense of mailing would be avoided; but with our form of 
diploma such quick delivery seems impracticable. 

Mr. STONE: I think ours come to about $1.75. They are of printed 
vellum. 

CHAIRMAN NESSELL: The third assignment on this general title is 
the Distribution of Diplomas. That had been assigned to Mr. Mc- 
Cracken of the Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts, but at the last moment Mr. McCracken wrote me that he very 
much regretted that he could not be present. He was good enough 
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to send me the questionnaires which he collected from a number 
of institutions so that I might run through them and make notes. 
I divided these questionnaires arbitrarily into two groups; those in- 
stitutions which were granting less than 500 diplomas, conferring less 
than 500 degrees at a convocation, and those that were conferring 
more than 500. In the group of less than 500 candidates at a convo- 
cation, the general practice seems to be that all the candidates for 
degrees come across the platform in alphabetical order, usually ac- 
cording to the degree to be conferred. That is, the A.B. in Liberal 
Arts may come first, followed by the B.S., followed by the A.B. in 
Education, and so forth. 

The general practice seems to be that the dean of the college 
conferring the degree reads the names of the candidates as they pass 
the platform and the registrar passes the appropriate diploma to the 
president, who confers the degree and hands the diploma to the 
student. 

In the larger group, those where degrees were conferred upon more 
than 500 at a convocation, the same method was used as in the smaller 
institutions. In a few of the larger institutions, however, the candi- 
dates do not come to the platform and degrees are conferred in a 
group. The marshal or dean or whoever has general charge of the 
program calls upon the Bachelor of Arts candidates to rise, and the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts is then conferred upon the group. The 
candidates then come across the platform and receive the diplomas 
in the method previously described. 

In a number of institutions the diplomas are distributed after the 
exercises, either from a central point or from divisional offices, accord- 
ing to the degree awarded. 

In comparatively few institutions are dummy diplomas used. I was 
rather surprised to find that out of about thirty-five institutions here, 
not more than twelve use dummy diplomas. The philosophy of com- 
mencement exercises seems to be to emphasize as much as possible 
the candidate who is receiving the degree and to give each candidate, 
as he comes before the body, the diploma with his own name. 

There are some very interesting exceptions to this general practice 
that I noted as I went through these questionnaires rather hurriedly. 
At Princeton, each candidate, as he crosses the platform, touches a 
dummy diploma which is held by the president. He doesn’t receive 
either a diploma or a dummy but as he passes across the platform, 
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he touches the dummy which is held by the president. At North- 
western, Ohio State, and Illinois, the candidates cross the platform 
in multiple lines, receiving diplomas from various deans or other 
officers. 

At Kansas and at Utah State Agricultural College, dummy diplomas 
are used, and a receipt for the return of the cap and gown must be 
shown before the official diploma is issued after the exercises. 

At North Carolina, the governor of the state hands the diplomas 
to the candidates; to each baccalaureate candidate, he hands a copy 
of the Bible, appropriately inscribed with the student’s name, the name 
of the institution and the date, with the diploma. 

At Buffalo, instead of the candidates coming to the platform to 
receive diplomas, two high-ranking students are chosen, usually one 
of each sex, to come to the platform and carry away the bundle of 
diplomas, which are distributed after the exercises. 

At the University of Texas, diplomas are not made up until after 
commencement. Sometimes two months elapse before the diplomas 
are prepared and distributed, usually by mail. These are some of the 
more interesting exceptions to the general rule that I found as I went 
through the questionnaires. 

E. F. SHEFFIELD, Sir George Williams College: Is there in many 
universities a ceremony attached to the receiving of the degree? By 
that I refer to the practice at certain institutions where a person is 
capped, for example, by being touched on the head with a cap held 
by the chancellor or president and where he receives his diploma as 
he leaves the platform; or, in another case, where the student comes 
to the platform without a hood and the hood is placed on his shoulder 
as a part of the ceremony. The latter is the practice we have been 
following, but there are now so many candidates that it takes too much 
time. Is there some ceremony more simple? 

CHAIRMAN NESSELL: We have been following the practice of 
gowning, capping, and hooding the candidates before they come to 
the platform, with the exception of the Ph.D., who is hooded at the 
time the degree is conferred. The ceremony then consists only of the 
student coming across the platform and receiving his diploma. 

Mr. GANNETT, University of Maine: Some colleges have the cus- 
tom of having the candidates for the bachelor of arts degree change 
the tassel on their cap from the right corner to the left corner as they 
receive their diplomas. 
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Mr. TUTTLE, University of Illinois: I want to make one slight 
correction in the statement as to the procedure at Illinois. The only 
candidates who actually pass across the platform are the candidates 
for degrees in the graduate school. The first part of the ceremony 
consists of hooding the candidates for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy; second, the calling of the names by the dean of the graduate 
school and the candidates for the Master’s degree. From then on, the 
procedure reverts to the main floor of the auditorium. The remaining 
candidates do not pass across the platform. Our commencement is 
held in the gymnasium, the whole main floor of which is used in 
the passing out of diplomas to candidates for the Bachelor’s degree. 
The whole ceremony takes about eighteen minutes. 

J. E. FELLows, University of Tulsa: What is the practice in regard 
to the order of conferring degrees? The bachelor first, the doctorate 
last, or the doctorate first and the bachelor last? 

Miss BURGOYNE: In looking over the programs, I found that the 
majority give the Bachelor’s degree first. There were just a few ex- 
ceptions, about half a dozen cases, where the Doctor’s degrees were 
given first. Illinois was one of those. Mr. Tuttle, what do you feel 
is the advantage in giving the Doctor’s degrees first? 

Mr. TuTTLE: I think we do this because, when the audience is 
fresh, we wish to honor the candidate obtaining the highest degree. 

Miss BURGOYNE, University of Cincinnati: I think, in a sense, 
we feel that the undergraduate degree is the important one, because 
that, after all, is the first real degree. 

Mr. SHEFFIELD: One of the traditional forms, I think, is that the 
men of higher rank are at the back, the highest coming in last; so 
in the procession of candidates, the degrees of higher rank are farther 
and farther toward the end. 

Mr. GANNETT: May I ask if any colleges have had experience 
in arranging the rolled diplomas alphabetically, so that each candi- 
date will receive his own diploma as he goes by. If so, how is this 
done? It is easy enough to arrange the book diplomas in order. 

Mr. TUTTLE: We formerly placed the diplomas in long cloth 
forms with little circular tabs for each diploma. The diplomas were 
inserted in order, and the cloth was thrown off as we came to the 
end. There were stacks about six feet long. 

J. R. SAGE, Iowa State College: We have been using that plan for 
several years, of giving out diplomas in alphabetical order, so that 
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each person actually gets his own diploma. We did think of building 
a rather complicated and cumbersome case, but we discarded that idea 
for trays, the length of the diploma, and deep enough to accommo- 
date two layers of dipiomas. We take off the top layer first, and then 
we have a ribbon laid between each row. An assistant, who sits beside 
me as I hand the diploma to the president, simply takes off the ribbon, 
and we work right along with the second row. As soon as one tray 
is empty, the assistant lifts it off, and we start with the next one. 
The system is very adaptable. If you want to take out the diploma 
of someone who is absent for some reason, you can easily remove 
that particular diploma. 

It is also adaptable for the interim commencements. We are on the 
quarter basis, and so we graduate five times a year—July, August, 
December, March, and June. If we have 125 to be graduated, we use 
three trays or four trays; if we have 600 in June, we use practically 
all the trays. 

H. S. SmitH, Fisk University: At our institution, we do not give 
the diploma or the transcript until all bills are paid and the students 
have turned in the cap and gown. 

CHAIRMAN NESSELL: We send a letter to each candidate about 
two weeks before convocation, setting a deadline by which time the 
financial account must be cleared. If it isn’t cleared by that time, the 
candidate’s name is removed from the list and he is not considered as 
graduating. 

MR. STONE: May I inquire what sort of financial obligations are 
considered a cause for withholding the diploma? 

CHAIRMAN NESSELL: We don’t attempt to collect for outside 
agencies. 

Mr. WeEsT: Some of the deans’ offices have tried to ask us to 
collect bills for outside concerns, but the principle enunciated by ac- 
tion of our Board of Regents is to the effect that only university 
bills are to be considered the basis for withholding transcripts of 
diplomas. 

Miss BURGOYNE: A week before commencement, we get a list 
from the comptroller of the university of all the candidates who are 
under obligation to the university, and we withhold the diplomas 
until we get a notice on the final day that certain of those obliga- 
tions have been taken care of. We print the name on the diploma, 
however. 
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Mr. SAGE: We have an “‘O.K. slip” that each student has to have 
signed during the final week. This slip contains his name, the degree 
for which he is a candidate, and the curriculum, a list of the courses 
he has taken during the final quarter, and also a space on which the 
librarian can sign, showing the student has no books out from the 
library. There is a space for the signature of the cashier at the treas- 
urer’s office, showing that all bills, diploma or graduation fee have 
been paid. So when the slip is returned to our office, it shows whether 
or not the student has passed all of his courses, turned in all of his 
library books, paid his graduation fee and all of his college bills. 

CHAIRMAN NESSELL: I should like to ask the question as to how 
many of you are bothered by a considerabie number of candidates be- 
ing absent from the convocation and how you deal with these? 

Mr. FELLows: With us about five or six per cent are absent. In 
our College of Petroleum Engineering, we have the co-operative plan. 
One group of these people is often out on co-operative jobs. When 
the academic line is being formed, two people from the registrar’s 
office go down the line and check the list, which is presented to me 
just about the time I go on to the stage, and, since we use a dummy 
type of diploma, I merely inform each of the respective deans as to 
who is absent. The names of the candidates in absentia are read after 
the degrees have been conferred on the group that is present. 

CHAIRMAN NESSELL: We follow that same practice, except that 
we do not read the names at any time. At our February convocation, 
which covers those who have completed their work in the preceding 
summer session, we sometimes have as high as 100 or 150 people 


in absentia out of possibly 400. 
—Volume 15, Number 4 








VI. PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP: MECHANICAL 
AIDS FOR THE REGISTRAR 


Epitor’s Note: There was no stenotypist’s report for this workshop, and 
the following notation indicates the scope of its discussions. Specific in- 
formation concerning any of these discussions can be obtained from Chair- 
man Charles H. Maruth. 


The workshop devoted to the subject, Mechanical Aids for the 
Registrar, was organized by Mr. Charles H. Maruth, of the University 
of Iowa, as an informal forum. Discussion leaders and subjects in- 
cluded the following: 

1. “Techniques in Providing Students with Summary Statements 
of Their Degree Status.”—Miss Emma E. Deters, Registrar, 
University of Buffalo. 

2. “Time Savers at the University of Tulsa.”—NMr. J. E. Fellows, 
Registrar, University of Tulsa. 

3. ‘“Techniques and Use of the ‘Dexigraph’ at the University of 
Illinois.” —Mr. E. C. Seiler, Recorder, University of Illinois. 

4, “Techniques Used in Making Organization Scholarship Re- 
ports, Grade Distributions, etc., at the University of Michigan.” 


—Miss Marian Williams, Statistician, University of Michigan. 
—Volume 15, Number 4 
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THE QUESTION BOX REPORT 


G. E. METZ AND CHARLES S. WILKINS 


Epiror’s NoTE: The responses to the following questions indicate the prevailing 
practices among the registrars who replied to the questionnaire as well as those in 
attendance at the Convention. 


1. Are your admission requirements the same for all 
undergraduate colleges in your university (or all 
major courses in your college) ? Yes 191 No 65 (1) 
2. Have you changed your admission requirements since 
April, 1932 (the date of the previous Association 
Question Box) ? Yes 135 No 109 (2) 
3. If your admission requirements have been changed 
since 1932, please characterize the changes which 
are still in effect: (3) 
Of the total units required for admission, the 
number “prescribed” in specific subjects has been 


increased. 15 
Of the total units required for admission, the 

number “‘prescribed’’ in specific subjects has been 83 
decreased. 


The pattern of units in various subjects has been 

changed to conform with the required pattern for 
graduation as specified for accredited high schools 45 
in the state. 

A requirement of a certain quality of high school 


work has been added to the requirement of units 20 
and high school graduation. 

A quality requirement previously in effect has been 5 
discarded. 


4. Other things being equal, does the recommendation 
of the high school principal or superintendent de- Yes 107 No 111 (4) 
termine whether or not the student is admitted ? 
5. Do you limit to an exact or approximate figure the 
number of students who may be admitted in any one Yes 87 No 155 (5) 
year? 
6. Have you established any limiting quotas for stu- 
dents from other states, other denominations, or other Yes 26 No 222 (6) 
such groups? 
7. Do you have selective admissions? (“Selective admis- 
sions” is defined for this question as a program or 
policy under which the institution does not admit stu- 
dents on the basis of quantitative requirements alone 
but makes a selection among those who meet the Yes 114 No 120 (7) 
quantitative requirements and selects students after 
considering such factors as quality of high school 
work, personnel records, etc. Do not consider limiting 
enrolment to geographical and other quotas as selec- 
tive admissions unless the institution applies a selec- 
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tive process as described above in determining which 

of the applicants from other states, etc., may be ad- 

mitted. ) 
8. Do you have a field representative? Yes 102 No 151 (8) 
9. Does your field representative function for the pur- 

pose of maintaining (or increasing) the enrolment? Yes 81 No 26 (9) 
10. Does your field representative function primarily for 


the purpose of selecting quality applicants? Yes 51 No 45 (10) 
11. Do you admit transfer students who have been 

dropped for poor scholarship? Yes 84 No 132 (11) 
12. Do you require a reservation deposit (or fee) ? Yes 125 No 106 (12) 


13. If the applicant does not cancel his reservation, but 
fails to enroll at the institution, is the reservation Yes 48 No 98 (13) 
deposit (or fee) refunded? 

14. Does your institution use any placement tests for the 
purpose of excusing students from elementary courses Yes 122 No 115 (14) 
and permitting them to enroll for advanced courses? 

15. If, on the basis of a placement test, an entering stu- 
dent is enrolled in sophomore English and makes a 
grade of “B” or above, is the student given full credit Yes 13 No 129 (15) 


for both freshman and sophomore English? None 68 (16) 
16. How many survey courses does your institution offer? One 26 
Two 24 
Three 22 
Four 25 
Five or more 30 

17. Of the survey courses offered, how many have been None 45 (17) 
established during the past five years? One 19 
Two 27 
Three 14 
Four 9 


Five or more 11 
18. If the student completes a survey course in science 
and then decides to major in a special field such as 
chemistry, is he required to take the introductory (or 
elementary) course in the special field before pursu- Yes 75 No 25 (18) 
ing more advanced courses ? 
19. Do you allow full credit for a survey course and an 
elementary course in a special field when there is Yes 57 No 51 (19) 
overlapping between the two? 
20. Are freshmen dropped from college for low scholar- Yes 110 No 117 (20) 
ship at the end of the first term or semester? 
21. Are students eliminated from your institution at the 
end of the sophomore year because of failure to meet 
a specified quality requirement on the work of the Yes 120 No 95 (21) 
first two years? 
22. How many times has your institution changed the 


class attendance regulations during the past five years? None 119 (22) 
Once 57 
Twice 18 
Three or 


more times 4 
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29. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
21. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


52, 
33. 
34. 
53% 
36. 


a7. 


38. 


39; 


40. 


Do you have a system of required class attendance 
with which you and your institution are satisfied ? 
Have you visited the registrar's office of any other 
institution during the past five years for the purpose 
of observing procedures or getting suggestions which 
may be of help to you in solving your problems? 
Does your institution grant the registrar or members 
of the office staff leaves of absence with part or full 
salary for the purpose of pursuing graduate work or 
special training in the interest of professional ad- 
vancement ? 

Do you give college credit for courses in typewriting ? 
Do you give college credit for courses in shorthand? 
Do you count credit earned in these courses as elec- 
tives toward the A.B. degree? 

Do you get photographs of all students at the first 
enrolment ? 

Do you get personality reports on first-year students ? 
Do you post personality reports on the permanent 
record cards? 

Do you use a punch card system in registration and 
grade accounting? 

Do you accept transfer credit in survey courses? 

Do you allow credit by examination? 

Is the amount of credit allowed by examination 
limited ? 

Do you issue official transcripts (valid for transferring 
credit to another school) directly to the individuals? 
To what superior officer is the registrar directly re- 
sponsible? 


What percentage of freshmen are eliminated from 
your institution during or at the end of the year be- 
cause of scholastic failure? 


Do your transcripts include the descriptive titles of 
courses ? 

Does your college ever waive certain subjects required 
for graduation or for a special curriculum when stu- 
dents show proficiency on placement tests or in past 
high school achievement and concentration ? 


Yes 127 No 91 (23) 


Yes 196 No 51 (24) 


65 No 164 (25) 


70 No 
76 No 


Yes 
Yes 


71 (26) 
83 (27) 
Yes 18 No 65 (28) 
Yes 
Yes 


87 No 
101 No 


71 (29) 
46 (30) 
Yes 15 No 65 (31) 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


4 No 
74 No 
47 No 
42 No 


79 (32) 
4 (33) 
32 (34) 
12 (35) 
Yes 30 No 49 (36) 
President 66 
Dean 14 
Other 1 


(37) 


Over 40% None 
25-39% 
10-24% 26 
Less than 

10% 45 


(38) 


Yes 76 No 5 (39) 


Yes 37 No 39 (40) 


The results on questions one through twenty-five are based upon 


the replies received to the questionnaire sent out prior to the Conven- 
tion. Questions twenty-six through thirty were voted upon in the 
Question Box meeting. The results on questions thirty-one through 
forty are based upon the replies received to the supplementary ques- 
tionnaire filled out after the Question Box meeting. 








BUSINESS SESSION 


PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: The first item of business on the program 
is the report of the Executive Committee, which has been mimeo- 
graphed and placed in your hands but which will be read by the 
Secretary, Mr. Miller. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


SECRETARY MILLER: This is the Secretary’s report of the important 
actions taken by the Executive Committee, April 22-24, 1940. 

1. At the Convention assembled April 28, 1939, it was voted that 
the proposal to change the name of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars to the American Association of College Regis- 
trars be referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee on April 22, 1940, it 
was voted that the present name of the Association should be retained. 

2. The Executive Committee at its meeting on April 22, 1940, 
voted that a standing committee on convention exhibitors be ap- 
pointed by the President. This committee should be made up as fol- 
lows: 

The Advertising Manager of the JOURNAL, Chairman 

The Chairman of the Committee on Office Forms 

A Member of the Committee on Local Arrangements 

This Committee (a) should have sole responsibility for contracting 
with exhibitors, and (b) should recommend to the President and to 
the Editor the rates for convention exhibits and the rates for adver- 
tising in the JOURNAL. 

3. On recommendation of the Executive Committee, it was VOTED 
by the Convention assembled on April 24, 1940, that Article IV, 
Section 2, of the Constitution be revised as follows: 

“The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate 
past president and the chairman of the Committee on Special Proj- 
ects, shall constitute the Executive Committee.” 

4. The following proposals were submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

(a) That the Executive Committee elect a permanent treasurer 
with indefinite tenure. 

(b) That this officer be paid an honorarium for his services. 
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(c) That this officer be bonded. 

At a joint meeting of the Executive Committee and the Committee 
on Nominations it was VOTED that the incoming president appoint a 
special committee to consider these proposals and to submit a report 
to the Executive Committee at its meeting next year. It was agreed 
that, a review of the report be prepared by the special committee, 
and that the Executive Committee should submit its recommendations 
to the Convention assembled for final action. 

Mr. WEsT, University of Minnesota: Mr. President, may I ask a 
question for information? I notice that the final paragraph of the 
report of the Executive Committee states that this special committee 
to be appointed is to report to the Executive Committee. Are we to 
understand by that that the Executive Committee is to decide that 
question or will it come before the Association? I personally want to 
have the opportunity to register a vote of ‘‘No” on it and if I am 
not to have the opportunity next year, I will register it now. 

PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: The Executive Committee planned to re- 
port to the Association for final action. 

(Presented and Acted upon at the Wednesday Morning Session ) 

PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: In the Daily News Bulletin there is a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution. Our Constitution can be 
amended at a session such as this by a four-fifths vote. May we have 
the motion? 

SECRETARY MILLER, University of Chicago: I move that the off- 
cers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past President 
and Chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee. 

Mr. WILKINS, John Tarleton Agricultural College: I second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT HOFFMAN, Pennsylvania State College: For your own 
information, and not for discussion, it seemed to the Committee on 
Special Projects and to the Executive Committee that the sessions were 
very similar, almost like the sessions of two Executive Committees. 
Your Committee on Special Projects has a considerable budget and it 
felt that the Executive Committee should be more closely in contact 
with its work. 

The question is now open for discussion or a call for the question. 
The question has been called for. Since we require a four-fifths vote, 
I should like to see the hands of guests or those persons such as 
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Dr. Pugh and Dr. Marquardt from Pennsylvania State College, who 
are not voting members here. May I see the hands of guests and 
others not privileged to vote? A very small proportion of this number. 

All in favor, please rise, This is an amendment to the Constitution. 
We will not count that number. Please take your seats. Those opposed, 
please rise. (No objectors) It is a vote. 


REPORT FOR SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


SECRETARY MILLER: Mr. President, I should like to include at this 
time, if there are no objections, the report of the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, who is absent. . 

The membership of the Association made a small gain during the 
year in spite of an increased number of cancellations. There were 
twenty-one new memberships and reinstatements, as against seventeen 
withdrawals. Statistics for recent years are as follows: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP OVER FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 


to June 1 
Active Members 
Beginning of Year ......... 661 689 711 745 771 
Honorary Members 
Beninning iol Year. ce...) 10 10 10 1 11 
Total Members 
Beginning of Year ........ 671 699 721 756 782 
New Members and Reinstate- 
ments during Year ........ 42 29 42 39 23 
(3 more 
pending) 
Resigned or Dropped 
RDUTIR DACRE 5.0.5. diva ystare sce 14 7 7 12 15 
Net Increase or 
LOS CSE a ee ee +28 +22 +35 +26 +8 
Total Members 
ha 6 Co ne er 699 peal 756 782 790 


PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: This report is presented for your informa- 
tion and needs no action. 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: The Report of the Budget Committee, by 
the Chairman, Miss Cockins. 
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Miss CocKINs, Ohio State University: Mr. President, I am pleased 
to present the following report of the Budget Committee: 





ESTIMATED INCOME—1940-41 ESTIMATED EXPENSE—1940-41 
Wetameste cs saree cite ec eee $ 140 Administvation: ....0.66000- 4: $ 325 
Oe eee eT eee 3.800 Treasurer's Ocal c sieved: 450 

Sie : Editors OMG). s.65 cies cones 3,000 

Sale of Publications PTR eee 440 Committee on Special Prokects... 90 
JourNAL Advertising ......... 490 Convention Expenses .......... 400 
Convention Fee «2. 66. i cccccees 400° Miscellaneous: .....ccccccccecs 205 
$5,180 $5,180 


The report was approved. 


COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: The Committee on Special Projects. Its 
report will be presented by Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SMITH, University of Michigan: At the last meeting of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars in New York City it 
was agreed that the Committee on Special Projects would confer 
with the United States Office of Education relative to co-operative 
action in printing the annual statistical report on enrolments and 
degrees. The reply from the Office of Education was very considerate 
and sympathetic but on account of lack of adequate help and funds 
it seemed to be impracticable for the United States Office to under- 
take the printing of the report on a yearly basis, and since it seemed 
to our Committee that the report should be printed yearly no further 
action was taken in the matter. 

It is the hope of the Committee on Special Projects that the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars will be able to continue the 
publication of the report on the same basis as in the past. 

The Committee on Special Projects extended an offer to carry on 
co-operative studies with the American Council on Education and al- 
though at present there is no study in progress which would be of 
mutual interest it was agreed that if such studies are contemplated in 
the future certainly the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars should have representation on such committees. 

At the meeting last year Miss Alma Preinkert of the University 
of Maryland volunteered to assist the Committee by scanning the 
proceedings of the Association and making a report to the Associa- 
tion in 1940. Miss Preinkert has done an unusual amount of work 
on this during the year and has submitted a typewritten report of 206 
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pages which contains a general summary of all proceedings issued 
during the 30 years of the Association. 

Miss Preinkert has been requested to make a report to the Associa- 
tion at this time but before calling for that report I wish to thank 
Miss Preinkert, on behalf of the Committee and of the entire Associa- 
tion, for her careful and painstaking analysis of the proceedings 
which she has presented in a bound volume and which will be avail- 
able in the Library of the Editor of the JOURNAL. 

I am glad to present Miss Preinkert, who will now make a report 
on her work for the Association during the past year. 

Miss PREINKERT, University of Maryland: A year ago I was 
asked by the Committee on Special Projects to organize and classify 
the items which appear from time to time in the JOURNAL according 
to content. The material in the JOURNAL from 1910 through 1939 
was abstracted and organized by subject-matter and then written up 
to see what value it might have for a possible handbook. Much ma- 
terial, of course, is obsolete, but much of it is of permanent value 
and many of the articles are just as pertinent today as they were 
maybe ten or fifteen years ago when they were written. 

The manual which I now present to Mr. Smith contains the results 
of my efforts. I hope it will be of some use to registrars who desire 
information on a particular topic or topics. 

MR. SMITH, University of Michigan: Permit me to say that this 
excellent volume of 206 pages represents a tremenduous volume of 
work which was done on a voluntary basis. 

I am transmitting this report to my successor, who is chairman of 
this Committee for next year, and I anticipate in the future that you 
will hear more about it. 

At this time our Committee report takes the form of special reports 
from other members of the Committee. 

I will ask Mr. Gladfelter to present the report on special projects 
which are being carried on by registrars. 

Mr. GLADFELTER, Temple University: I am submitting a list of 
the important studies and research projects which have been reported 
by members of the Association. This information is obtained from 
the questionnaire which is mailed to all members throughout the year. 
Included in this report are only those studies which are in progress 
and not those which have been published or which would not be of 
particular interest to the members of the Association. 

1. Publicity Procedures in Teachers Colleges—Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Hall, Illinois State Normal. 
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2. The Co-ordination of Advisory and Personnel Services in 
Teachers Colleges—Miss Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal. 

3. Relative Value of IQ, College Aptitude Test Score and High 
School Average for Predicting a Student’s Probable Success in Col- 
lege; A Character Study of Students Entering Mills College in Fall of 
1939; A Study of Junior College Transfers to Mills College, 1934- 
1939; A Study of Sophomores Enrolled in Upper Division Courses; 
Co-operative Study on General Education (Instruction and Examina- 
tion Committee )—Miss Doris Dozier, Mills College. 

4. Student Mortality College Level (Survey Made of All Ne- 
braska Colleges for State Planning Board—Co-operative Study by 
the Colleges)—-Dean T. J. Thompson, University of Nebraska. 

5. Effect of Size of High School on Reliability of Rank-in-Class 
As a Prediction Measure—E. C. Seyler, University of Illinois. 

6. History of University of Arizona—Miss Estelle Lutrell, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

7. Study of Proficiency Examinations in English—-Dean E. R. 
Riesen, University of Arizona. 

8. The College Student—Grades and Outside Work—Harold 
B. Baker, Friends University. 

9. Recent Curricular Trends in Junior College—Dorph H. 
Brown, Heyl Junior College. 

10. The Four-Year Junior College—A. Samuel Wallgren, North 
Park Junior College. 

11. Visual Aids—Especially Color Photomicrography—C. G. 
Erickson, North Park Junior College. 

12. Project on Standardization of Terminology Used by College 
Registrars—R. H. Schmidt, University of Akron. 

13. Articulation of Junior College Students with Institutions of 
Higher Learning; Handling Individual Differences—Dean Frederick 
Marston, Kemper Military Academy. 

14. A Study of the Enrolment Persistence to Graduation, etc., for 
the Entire Period of Hollins’ Existence—1842 to Present—Miss 
Helen Hobart, Hollins College. 

15. Freshmen Testing at the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College—Dr. M. C. Hayes, Northern Illinois State Teachers College. 

16. Personnel Program of Vocational Guidance—Dean Bedford, 
John Brown University. 

17. The Occupational Follow-Up of the Graduates of the College 
of Wooster, 1926 to 1933—Arthur F. Southwick, College of Woos- 
ter. 
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18. Research Concerning Students Who Are Dropped for Poor 
Grades; Survey of Students in Relationship to General Information 
Given, i.e., Number of Brothers and Sisters, Nationality, Age, etc.— 
Reverend F. F. Dupont, St. Norbert College. 

19. Moreau de St. Mery in America 1790-1800—Dr. James M. 
Eagon, College of New Rochelle. 

20. A Statistical Study of Leadership—Mother M. Dorothea, Col- 
lege of New Rochelle. 

21. The Law Reports of William Samuel Johnson, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Connecticut, December 1772 to April 1773. Edited 
for American Historical Association—John T. Farrell, College of 
New Rochelle. 

22. Study of Prognosis Value of Scholastic Aptitude Tests and 
Educational Achievement Tests—F. H. Kirkpatrick, Bethany College. 

23. Student Mortality at the University of Kentucky—Frank K. 


Burgess, Union College. 
24. Faculty Constitution and By-Laws—Dr. J. R. Grant, Ouachita 


College. 

25. Freshman Orientation—Dr. R. C. Daily, Ouachita College. 

26. Faculty Recreation—Dr. L. T. Wallace, Ouachita College. 

27. The Comprehensive Examination—Dr. A. M. Witherington, 
Ouachita College. 

28. A Restudy of Our Liberal Arts Curriculum—Dr. R. C. Petti- 
gtew, Ouachita College. 

29. A Diary of Extra-Curricular Activities—Mrs. H. L. Winburn, 
Ouachita College. 

30. Chapel Exercises—Dr. O. W. Yates, Ouachita College. 

31. New Type Objective Examinations—Dr. J. L. Dorroh, Oua- 
chita College. 

32. Campus Activity Credit (Student Personnel)—Mfrs. Juanita 
Barnett, Ouachita College. 

33. Mortality Survey—Joe H. West, San José State College. 

34. Degree Requirements in Foreign Language (a) in Kansas and 
(b) in Representative Out-of-State Colleges (Including Entrance 
Requirements); (A Study Preliminary to the Recommendation of 
Some Change with Regard to Degrees to be Conferred by Sterling 
College); Scholastic Rating of Football Men as Compared with All- 
College Ratings; A Catalog Problem—Miss Estelle Dougherty, Ster- 


ling College. 
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MR. MITCHELL, Stanford University: Mr. President and mem- 
bers of the Association: 

The report was issued as usual last year except for the change in 
title, making it clear that it is the report on credit given by educational 
institutions. Avoiding the word “accrediting,” I think, has helped, 
and in the last year I did not receive any letter which indicated a 
misunderstanding as to the character of the report. 

It is, as you know, a semi-confidential document which we cir- 
culate among ourselves to tell each other what we do. It is not 
included in any of the permanent publications at all. There is some 
demand for extra copies from interested individuals, a rather increas- 
ing demand, I should say, amounting to perhaps twenty-five or thirty 
a year. 

Again, I want to thank all of the contributors for sending in the 
information so promptly. It is quite important that the material be 
distributed as soon as possible after this meeting, because many of 
the members want to use it in connection with admissions next Fall. 
If we can have it in your hands by June or early July at the latest, 
it is a great help to all concerned. 

It is especially important to include, if you can, in your individual 
reports a statement on the closing of an institution and, if you can, 
where the records in the case, if any, can be found. Some states I 
think impound those records in some central bureau so that access 
can be had to them if one knows where to go. 


Mk. F. L. KERR, University of Arkansas: Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Association: 

I have little to say about our annual report. It was sent to you as 
in the past years, I think a little earlier this year. We have tried to 
make an effort to get it out as early as possible and I have nothing 
to add to that report. 

Mr. Smith has touched upon the fact that it didn’t seem feasible 
to work out any plan of co-operation with the Office of Education, 
and I presume the Committee will go ahead with the report another 
year. 

I have, during the past few months, prepared a study of our ten 
years of reports. This study is really an extension of the study made 
several years ago. The study is quite involved and cannot be easily 
understood unless one has before him a copy of the tables included 
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therein. I am, therefore, turning it over to the Editor with the hope 
that it can be published in the July or October issue of the JOURNAL. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Special Projects 

IRA M. SMITH, Chairman 

M. E. GLADFELTER 

FRED L. KERR 

J. P. MITCHELL 

K. P. R. NEVILLE 

R. M. WEsT 

C. H. MARUTH 

W. W. HALE 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
THE EDITOR 


During the past year the JOURNAL has continued to represent the 
Association in the small group of publications on higher education. 
That it is a significant medium for reporting research and trends in 
higher education is evidenced by the manuscripts which are being 
contributed for publication and the steadily growing list of sub- 
scribers. Much of this growth is due to the untiring service of the 
members of the Board of Editors and the alertness of registrars who 
keep the Editor informed. 

Beginning with the next volume the JOURNAL will be indexed 
without cost in the Education Index. During the past three years 
the Association has shared in the cost for this service. The indexing 
company has informed the Editor that this service will be granted 
free of charge as long as the present standard of the publication is 
continued. 

The number of paid subscriptions has been constantly increasing. 
This list includes chiefly libraries, college deans and personnel officers. 
The advertising program for the JOURNAL has also been extended 
so that there is a considerable increase in the amount of space con- 
tracted for in the coming issues. 

There are several editorial departments which are considered of 
great service to the members of the Association. These are the “In 
the Office’”’ section, the ‘Legal Reporter” and the general news items. 
Each member of the Association should contribute to these columns 
practices and procedures which will prove helpful to his neighbors. 
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I want to express my very sincere appreciation to the members of 
the Editorial Board as well as to many members of the Association for 
their valuable contributions to the growth of our publication and the 
many kind words which have made the Editor’s task a pleasant one. 

With such colleagues my successor will find his duties extremely 
interesting and challenging. 

MILLARD E. GLADFELTER, Editor 


PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: As Mr. Gladfelter has indicated, he has 
resigned the editorship, and I will entertain a motion for a special 
vote of thanks for the excellent JOURNAL we have enjoyed under his 
editorship. 

Mr. SMITH, University of Michigan: I so move. 

Mr. DyrneEss, Wheaton College: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: May we have a rising vote of thanks of 
those in favor. (Applause as all stand.) Your report is received. 


THE TREASURER 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
BALANCE SHEET 





May 31, 1940 
Assets Liabilities 
Cash on TOG cc cccccins $ 164.11 Notes Payable ............. $ 200.00 
Editor's Petty Cash Fund .... 25.00 Reserve for Accounts Receiv- 
Check from Sul Ross State BENG 5. sca crrcere ee 277.60 
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Statement of Income and Expense 
for the Period June 1, 1939, to May 31, 1940 


is ie Bh. OD a ickcawicv csv enuiticei neers $ 5,452.20 
Consisting of: 




















Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. Armssy, Treasurer 
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PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: Mr. Armsby retires at this meeting, and I 
am sure that we want to extend to him a rising vote of thanks for his 
efficient and untiring service. (The delegates rose in appreciation of 
the Treasurer’s services. ) 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


(Presented at Wednesday Morning Session) 


Mr. NEVILLE, University of Western Ontario: The Nominating 
Committee of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars re- 
ports the following recommendations for officers for the year 1940- 
1941: 

The term of the Treasurer, of course, is completed, so we have 
recommended a successor to Mr. Armsby. We have rather liked the 
state from which the Treasurer has come during the last three years 
and we are recommending in his place Mr. S. Woodson Canada, of 
the University of Missouri. 

The Secretary still has a year of his sentence to serve, Mr. E. C. 
Miller of the University of Chicago. 

For Second Vice-President, Miss Mary Ann Robertson of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

For First Vice-President, Mr. Frank H. Hagemeyer of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

For President, a man who have given years of service in the interest 
of the Association, Mr. J. C. MacKinnon of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

I move, Mr. President, the adoption of the Nominating Committee’s 
report. 

The motion was seconded by several members. 

PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: In accordance with the Constitution, there 
is an opportunity given here for nominations from the floor. Are 
there any? Hearing none, I take the motion then as instructions to 
our Secretary to cast the ballot. All in favor of instructing the Sec- 
retary to cast the ballot, give their consent by saying ‘‘Aye.’’ Con- 
trary, if any. I declare that unanimous. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Regional Associations has completed its second 
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year of service with a single change in the personnel of the twelve 
members. Mr. Hoffman, upon his election to the presidency of the 
Association, appointed Mr. P. F. Banmiller, registrar of Villanova 
College, to take his place on the Committee. Each member has been 
active in his section of the country, promoting the interests of the 
Association. 

There are now 28 regional associations throughout the country, 
and as far as I have been able to determine, 26 of these are repre- 
sented at our Convention this year. For the first time we have given 
public recognition to the Association with the largest representation, 
honors going to the Illinois Association, with 34 official delegates. 

During the year the members of the Committee have been in touch 
with the officers of the regional associations and have co-operated with 
the JOURNAL in presenting an up-to-date regional directory and news 
items and papers from the various meetings. Plans have been made 
for continued co-operation with the Committee on Special Projects 
and it is expected that several regional studies will be undertaken 


during the coming year. 
ENOCK C. DyRNEss, Chairman 


THE COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 


The Committee is pleased to report that in the period since the 
last Convention the exhibit of office forms has visited twenty-one 
institutions and has been exhibited at two regional association meet- 
ings. Every effort has been made to route the collection so as to keep 
transportation charges at a minimum; as a matter of statistical record 
the average cost for the twenty-three stations visited was $3.23. 

Twenty institutions have filed requests for the exhibit during the 
coming year. It is the feeling of the Committee that the itinerary of 
the exhibit should lie for this year in the middle and far west, cul- 
minating a year hence at the point selected for the twenty-ninth con- 
vention. 

A rough map illustrating the itinerary of the exhibit during the 
past twelve months and indicating future points of call is now on 
display over the exhibit. 


FRED E. NESSEL, Chairman 
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COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. FICHTENBAUM, University of Texas: Your Committee on 
Resolutions submits the following report: 

1. Whereas, the Committee on Local Arrangements and Registra- 
tion, under the chairmanship of Mr. G. W. Lamke and Miss Elma 
Poole, has given generously of its time and thought to planning the 
details of the Convention so that all plans worked smoothly and 
efficiently, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars extend to that Committee a vote of thanks and appreciation 
for its fine service. 

2. Whereas, the staff of assistants at the registration desk has 
been pleasant, courteous and helpful to those attending the Con- 
vention, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Association extend a special vote of 
thanks to that group. 

3. Whereas, Rabbi F. M. Isserman, by his splendid inspirational 
address at our banquet session, added materially to our pleasure and 
enjoyment; and 

Whereas, the Celestial Choristers presented an enjoyable musical 
program at the banquet, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Association extend a vote of thanks 
and appreciation to Rabbi Isserman and to the Celestial Choristers. 

4. Whereas, the Association has learned of the death of Mr. Alan 
Bright, former Registrar of Carnegie Institute of Technology, past 
president of this Association and personal friend of many of its mem- 
bers, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Association express its deep regret 
and sorrow over the passing of this active and loved member of our 
group. 

5. Whereas, it is desirable that friendly and cultural relations with 
Latin America be improved and increased to the mutual advantage 
of all, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Executive Committee of this Associa- 
tion give consideration to the matter of granting the privilege of 
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membership in this Association to registrars of collegiate institutions 
in Latin America. 
Respectfully submitted, 
LUTHER MARTIN 
R. F. THOMASON 
SAMUEL O. GRIMM 
MAx FICHTENBAUM, Chairman 


The resolutions were adopted. 


PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: It is now my privilege to call to the plat- 
form the President-Elect, Mr. J. C. MacKinnon of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

At the Convention in Raleigh, we were presented with a gavel 
which has been used since that time. It is with pleasure that I turn 
this over to you, sir, and congratulate you on your accession to this 
office. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT MACKINNON, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: I sincerely appreciate the honor of being elected President 
of this Association. We have in this Association a co-operative and 
democratic spirit which lightens the task of those who are intrusted 
with official responsibility. It is this spirit that encourages me to go 
forward to a happy and, with your continued co-operation, I hope a 
successful year. 

I have one announcement to make, that at the Executive Commit- 
tee meeting last evening, Mr. Chamberlain was unanimously elected 
to be Editor of the JOURNAL. Mr. Gladfelter will carry through the 
January issue. 

Because of the unsettled conditions in the world at this time the 
Executive Committee selected Chicago as the meeting place for the 
1941 convention. Its geographical location and the success of the 
previous meetings held there influenced this decision. 

I hereby declare the Twenty-eighth Meeting of this Association ad- 
journed. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I—NAME 
The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (hereafter referred to as the Association of the A.A.C.R.). 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to provide, by means of annual confer- 
ences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of common interest 
to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE IJI—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1, Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty of registration, 
or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the standing of students in 
any recognized institution of higher learning in the United States or in Canada, 
shall be eligible to active membership. It is understood that membership is either 
institutional or personal and that in institutions where there are two or more co- 
ordinate officers in charge of the duties referred to above, each such officer may be- 
come an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of any officer 
qualified for active membership may be enrolled as associate, non-voting members 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recommended by 
any member of the Association to the Executive Committee. Election to honorary 
membership will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue 
in some educational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active 
in the Association to warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Associa- 
tion’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice- 
president, a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers, 
except the editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote 
of those present and voting being necessary to elect. The editor shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer, they shall 
hold office from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until the 
adjournment of the meeting in which their successors are elected. The treasurer 
shall hold office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until 
the close of the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president and the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual 
meeting as provided in the by-laws, to assist the president in arranging the program, 
and to make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
The Affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as the 
A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associations of 
registrars. The conference and the executive committee jointly shall have power to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the A.A.C.R. 
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ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of the 
members present and voting. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—FEES 


Section 1. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $5.00 and for 
associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a subscription to the 
JOURNAL. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecutive 
years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped automatically from 
the list of members. 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) paid 
by one representative of each institution represented at the annual convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary members. 
Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the JOURNAL. 


ARTICLE II—MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emergency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that a variation may be made in any year for good and sufficient reason by action of 
the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE III—TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one year 
each. The secretary and treasurer shall hold office three years each. The editor 
shall hold office until his successor is appointed. Should any annual meeting be 
omitted, or the time for it changed, the time between two consecutive meetings shall 
be counted as one year in the administration of the provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The president shall assume full responsibility for all the general activities 
of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in regard 
to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, arrange 
the program. All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant of the president, 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 
He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both the preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep an accurate list of the members of the Associa- 
tion, correcting same from time to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall 
be the custodian of the records of the Association. He shall keep the minutes of the 
annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 
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Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall collect 
the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members to the president. 
second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure the approval of the 
president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be 
presented to the members of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At 
the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a 
certified public accountant, to be presented to the Executive Committee for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the JOURNAL. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed 
by the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the JoURNAL of the As- 
sociation and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with the right 
to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs but in every 
respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to determine its own 
boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing regional associations, and 
to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions or the appropriate officers 
thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its meetings according to regional 
interests and needs, and to determine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of collegiate registrars may become affiliated 
with the A.A.C.R. on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, preferably 
the president or a past president of that association, to the A.R.A.C. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R. at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan jointly a co- 
ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional associations. 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in the 
JOURNAL, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its annual meet- 
ing and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each annual or other meeting. 

Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, but at 
a time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE V—COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee of three members, consisting of the 
president-elect, the retiring president and the next preceding president. The senior 
member of the committee in point of service shall act as chairman. Should any of 
these members be unable to serve, the retiring president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects, of five or more 
members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special 
projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities 
of the Association and of individual members or group of members in educational 
research, and to collect and disseminate information concerning study projects under- 
taken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee of 
five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective offices 
and report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. At this time, 
opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor. 
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Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors. 

Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work of 
the Association. 


ARTICLE VI—FISCAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 








DELEGATES AND GUESTS IN ATTENDANCE 


AT THE TWENTY-EIGHTH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


ALABAMA 
Edwards, Charles W., Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
Garrison, Lester M., Registrar, Snead Junior College, Boaz. 
Robertson, Mary Anna, Registrar, University of Alabama, University. 


ARIZONA 
Lesher, Charles Z., Registrar, University of Arizona, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 


Corbin, Chris D., Assistant Registrar, Arkansas University, Fayetteville. 

Eldridge, Harry E., Registrar, Arkansas State College, State College. 

Gantt, Matsye, Registrar, State Agriculture and Mechanical College, Monticello. 
Kerr, Fred L., Registrar and Examiner, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Short, Gilbert Y., Registrar and Examiner, Arkansas State Teachers College, Jones- 


boro. 
CALIFORNIA 
Mitchell, J. Pearce, Registrar, Stanford University, Stanford University. 
CANADA 
Neville, K. P. R., Registrar, University of Western Ontario, London. 
COLORADO 


Cutler, Marjorie H., Registrar, University of Denver, Denver. 
Sister Mary Vivian, Registrar, Loretto Heights College, Loretto. 
Snyder, Mrs. Norma, Assistant Registrar, University of Colorado, Boulder. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Nessell, Fred E., Registrar, George Washington University. 
Wilkinson, Frederick D., Registrar, Howard University. 


FLORIDA 


Johnson, Richard S., Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville. 
Mathis, Florrie T., Assistant Registrar, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA 
Caldwell, Hugh H., Registrar, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 
Reed, Thomas W., Registrar, University of Georgia, Athens. 
Thompson, Louise, Registrar, Shorter College, Rome. 
Winn, Elizabeth, Registrar, Wesleyan College, Macon. 
Winter, Wilburn J., Director, Bureau of Statistics, University of Georgia, Athens. 


ILLINOIS 


Adcock, Eunice, Assistant Registrar, Knox College, Galesburg. 

Bouker, Clinton D., Photostat Corporation, Chicago. 

Brenneman, Elsie, Registrar, Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 
Carter, Asa, Registrar, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 
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Church, Lorena M., Registrar, Rockford College, Rockford. 

Davis, Helene K., Assistant Registrar, National College of Education, Chicago. 
Discon, Carmel, Assistant Registrar, Loyola University, Chicago. 

Dyrness, Enock C., Vice-President and Registrar, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 
Dyrness, Mrs. Enock, Guest, Wheaton. 

Ellinwood, Mary E, Registrar, Monticello College, Godfrey. 

Feeley, L. F., Recordak Corporation, Chicago. 

George, Katharine, Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Gough, Mrs. Jessie, El Paso. 

Griffin, Alice J., Registrar, Wright Junior College, Chicago. 

Happ, Gretchen M., Registrar, The Principia, Elsah. 

Harvey, Loretta C., Secretary, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. 
Hogue, Inez, Registrar, Monmouth College, Monmouth. 

Hoyt, Drusilla J., Assistant Registrar, Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 
Humphreys, J. Anthony, Registrar, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago. 
Kaufman, Agnes J., Registrar, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

Kleiner, Joseph L., Registrar, DePaul University, Chicago. 

Leifheit, Edith, Registrar, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 
McElroy, M. Frances, Registrar, National College of Education, Evanston. 
McHugh, John C., Examiner, DePaul University, Chicago. 

Meloy, Marie J., Registrar, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 

Metcalf, Albert C., Registrar, MacMurray College, Jacksonville. 

Metcalf, Mrs. Albert, Guest, Jacksonville. 

Miller, Earnest C., Registrar, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Moberg, Walter J., Registrar, North Park College, Chicago. 

Renner, Theresa M., Registrar, Blackburn College, Carlinville. 

Rogers, Annabelle B., Registrar, Shurtleff College, Alton. 

Schmieding, Alfred F., Dean and Registrar, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. 
Setterberg, W. N., Registrar, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Seyler, Earl C., Recorder, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Shank, Marjorie, Registrar, South Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale. 
Sheffield, Edward F., Registrar and Bursar, Sir George Williams College, Chicago. 
Sister Mary Fidelis, Registrar, Rosary College, River Forest. 

Sister Mary Josa, Rosary College, River Forest. 

Sister M. Immaculate, Registrar, College of St. Francis, Joliet. 

Sister M. Mildred, Assistant Registrar, College of St. Francis, Joliet. 

Sister M. St. Helen, Registrar, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Steggert, Bertram J., Registrar, Loyola University, Chicago. 

Steward, Donald H., Registrar, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 

Thomas, Blanche C., Registrar, Eastern Illinois State Teachers, Charleston. 
Tuttle, George P., Registrar, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Wickhem, Valerie C., Director of Admissions, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Wiggins, Thomas E., Registrar, Eureka College, Eureka. 

Yakel, Ralph, Registrar, James Millikin University, Decatur. 


INDIANA 


Bender, Paul, Registrar, Goshen College, Goshen. 

Dammon, Clarence E., Director of Admissions, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Deming, Ruth, Acting Registrar, Butler University, Indianapolis. 

Dillman, Louise, Secretary to the Registrar, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Elder, Harry E., Registrar, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Elder, Mrs. Harry E., Guest, Terre Haute. 
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Elliott, F. R., Director of Admissions, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Ferguson, Mary J., Assistant Registrar, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Harrell, Charles E., Assistant Registrar, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Kirchhoefer, Esther, Assistant Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 

Kleafisch, Gertrude, Assistant Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette. 

McCosh, Edna F., Assistant Director of Student Problems, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. 

Murray, Clarence L., Registrar, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 

Scribner, Albert T., Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 

Stone, Ralph B., Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette. 

Young, Beulah B., Chief Clerk, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


IOWA 


Barnes, Harry, Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Barnes, Lillian G., Guest, Iowa City. 

Butler, Reverend Edward J., Registrar, St. Ambrose College, Davenport. 

Cotterman, Ethel D., Registrar, Wartburg College, Clinton. 

Higgins, Reverend John, Registrar and Dean of Men, Dowling College, Des Moines. 
Keeley, Myrtle, Assistant University Examiner, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Maruth, Charles H., Assistant Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Sage, J. R., Registrar, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Sage, Mrs. J. R., Guest, Ames. 

Sister M. Bibiana, Guest, Mt. St. Francis, Dubuque. 

Sister M. Casilda, Registrar, Briar Cliff College, Sioux City. 

Sister M. Christella, Registrar, Clarke College, Dubuque. 


KANSAS 


Dalton, Standlee V., Registrar, Fort Hays State College, Fort Hays. 

Dougherty, E. Estelle, Registrar, Sterling College, Sterling. 

Foster, George O., Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Nock, Samuel A., Vice-President, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Tibbetts, Eleanor, Assistant to Vice-President, Fort Hays State College, Fort Hays. 
Wedel, Peter J., Registrar, Bethel College, Newton. 


KENTUCKY 


Auvil, Virginia L., Assistant in Registrar's Office, Berea College, Berea. 
Chamberlain, Leo M., Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Davis, Paul W., Associate Registrar, Berea College, Berea. 

Davis, Mrs. Paul W, Guest, Berea. 

Gillis, Ezra L., University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Gundlach, Adelaide, Registrar, Berea College, Berea. 

Hester, Mrs. Cleo, Registrar, Murray State Teachers College, Murray. 
Hill, Ralph E., Registrar, University of Louisville, Louisville. 

Moores, Maple, Assistant Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Utterback, Sarah A., Clerk, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Wilson, Jessie L., Recorder, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA 


Caillouet, Olive, Registrar, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 
Gates, Theodore J., Registrar, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
Harrell, Helen E., Assistant Registrar, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
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May, Mabel, Assistant Registrar, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Buston. 

McLaren, Hazel F., Secretary to the Student Adviser, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

Pearce, Ruby B., Registrar, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Buston. 


MAINE 


Gannett, James A., Registrar, University of Maine, Orono. 
Hayes, Clara D., Secretary of College, Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 


MARYLAND 


Gardner, Lucy B., Registrar, State Teachers College, Salisbury. 
Howell, William R., Registrar, Washington College, Chestertown. 
Preinkert, Alma H., Registrar, University of Maryland, College Park. 
Probst, Carrie M., Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore. 

Sister Mary Martina, Registrar, College of Notre Dame, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Dickinson, Ella S., Registrar, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley. 
Hilliker, Katherine E., Recorder for the College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, 
Boston. 
MacKinnon, Joseph C., Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
Secor, Joy, Registrar, Smith College, Northampton. 


MICHIGAN 


Barnes, Charles C., Dean and Registrar, Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant. 

Donohue, Florence E., Registrar, University of Detroit, Detroit. 

Duggan, Leo F., Registrar, Michigan College of Mining, Houghton. 

Hoekje, John C., Registrar, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo. 

Johnson, Arthur E., Jr., Registrar, Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit. 

Kreiter, Florence, Registrar, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale. 

Linton, Robert S., Registrar, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

MacMorland, Mrs. Wanda, Registrar, Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrian Springs. 

Skrockie, S., Registrar, St. Marys College, Orchard Lake. 

Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arboxc. 

Taylor, Christine, Assistant Registrar, Albion College, Albion. 

Williams, Marian, Statistician in the Registrar's Office, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Williams, R. L., Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


MINNESOTA 
Brother I. Leo, Registrar, St. Marys College, Winona. 
Hall, John P., Registrar, MacAlester College, St. Paul. 
Markgraf, Lucille, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Pettengill, T. E., Assistant Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Pettengill, Mrs. T. E., Guest, Minneapolis. 
Pritchard, Helen B., Registrar, Winona State Teachers College, Winona. 
West, R. M., Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
West, Mrs. R. M., Guest, Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bickerstaff, T. A., Registrar, University of Mississippi, University. 
Buckley, George T., Registrar, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus. 
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Moody, Wiley J., Registrar, Jones County Junior College, Ellisville. 
Pulley, Mary, Registrar, Mississippi State Teachers College, Hattiesburg. 
Smith, Willie H., Registrar, Copiah Lincoln Junior College, Hesson. 


MISSOURI 


Armsby, Henry H., Registrar, Missouri School of Mines, Rolla. 

Armsby, Mrs. Henry H., Guest, Rolla. 

Baldwin, Raleigh E., Registrar, Northwest Missouri State Teachers, Maryville. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Raleigh E., Guest, Maryville. 

Barr, Hugh, Registrar, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 

Bushman, Ruth L., Washington University, St. Louis. 

Canada, S. Woodson, Registrar, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Carney, William A., International Business Machines Company, St. Louis. 

Chinn, Sarah E., Acting Registrar, Stephens College, Columbia. 

Dean, M. P., Marchant Calculating Company, St. Louis. 

Eubank, L. A., Dean of Faculty, Northwest Missouri State Teachers, Maryville. 

Evans, Clyde E., Registrar, University of Kansas City, Kansas City. 

Fitch, Russell J., Photostat Corporation, Webster Groves. 

Flick, L. G., International Business Machines Corporation, St. Louis. 

Flick, Mrs. L. G., Guest, St. Louis. 

Freytag, F. F., Monroe Calculating Machine Company, St. Louis. 

Hazelrig, J. B., Marchant Calculating Company, St. Louis. 

Higgins, Reverend John J., Dean and Registrar, Rockhurst College, Kansas City. 

Hopkins, L. S., Dean and Registrar, Culver-Stockton College, Canton. 

Kaiser, Helen, Assistant Registrar, Washington U. Medical School, St. Louis. 

Lamke, George, Registrar, Washington University, St. Louis. 

Lamke, Mrs. George, Guest, St. Louis. 

Marston, Frederick J., Dean and Registrar, Kemper Military School, Boonville. 

Marston, Mrs. Frederick, Guest, Boonville. 

Mitchell, William R., Registrar, Missouri Valley College, Marshall. 

Moon, Allen J., Dean, William Jewell College, Liberty. 

Moore, A. J., Remington Rand, St. Louis. 

Omer, Mary I., Hall Counselor, Stephens College, Columbia. 

Ostner, Sarah R., Registrar, Lindenwood College, St. Charles. 

Parker, William B., Registrar of the School of Medicine, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

Parker, Mrs. William B., Guest, St. Louis. 

Phelps, Philip C., Marchant Calculating Company, St. Louis. 

Pickitt, Ethel D., Registrar, Junior College of Kansas City, Kansas City. 

Poole, Mary E., Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

Ramsey, Isabel M., Recorder, Westminster College, Fulton. 

Ricketts, Martha C., Registrar, Central College, Fayette. 

Ring, Nancy M., Assistant Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

Roach, Josephine V., St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

Roehrs, Walter R., Registrar, St. Pauls College, Concordia. 

Sala, Robert J., Dean of Faculty, Christian College, Columbia. 

Schoenbech, Mrs. Irene F., Washington University, St. Louis. 

Sergel, Evelyn R., Washington University Medical School, St. Louis. 

Sister M. Benigna, St. Marys Junior College, O'Fallon. 

Sister M. Caecilia, St. Marys Junior College, O'Fallon. 

Sister M. Marietta, Fontbonne College, St. Louis. 

Sister M. Lelia, Registrar, Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis. 
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Sister Mary Keating, Registrar, College of St. Teresa, Kansas City 

Sister M. Barromeo, Registrar, Webster College, Webster. 

Sister M. Beatrice, Notre Dame Convent, St. Louis. 

Sister Mary Chrysologa, Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis. 

Sister Susanne Marie, Registrar, Fontbonne College, St. Louis. 

Stockard, Orpha L., Dean and Registrar, Cottey College, Nevada. 

Stuart, Robert E., Educational Director, St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis. 
Sullivan, James B., Registrar, William Jewell College, Liberty. 

Taylor, James J., Marchant Calculating Co., St. Louis. 

Terrill, Virginia, Registrar, St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA 


Hayward, E. H., Registrar, Peru State Teachers College, Peru. 

Helmstadter, Carl W., Assistant Dean and Registrar, University of Omaha, Omaha. 
Helmstadter, Freda C., Guest, Omaha. 

Lea, Ruby E., Registrar, Union College, Lincoln. 

McGahey, Florence T., Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Sloniger, Hazel, Registrar, Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln. 

Smith, Alice C., Assistant Registrar, University of Omaha, Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 


Dwyer, Kenneth J., Registrar, Hudson College, Jersey City. 
Kerr, Wilbur F., Registrar, Princeton University, Princeton. 
Martin, Luther H., Registrar and Administration Officer, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick. 
NEW MEXICO 


Miller, Patrick, Registrar, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK 


Arnsdorf, Henry G., Registrar, New York University, New York. 

Deters, Emma E., Registrar, University of Buffalo, Buffalo. 

Dwenger, George H., Secretary, Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn. 
English, William J., International Business Machines Company, New York. 
English, Mrs. William J., Guest, New York. 

Grant, Edward J., Registrar, Columbia University, New York. 

Grant, Mrs. Edward J., Guest, New York. 

Hagemeyer, Frank H., Registrar, Columbia Teachers College, New York. 
Larson, Arthur H., Secretary to the Registrar, University of Rochester, Rochester. 
Reilly, Thomas A., Registrar, Fordham University, New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Herring, Herbert J., Dean of Men, Duke University, Durham. 

Mayer, W. L., Director of Registration, North Carolina State College, West Raleigh. 

Patterson, Grady S., Registrar, Wake Forest College. 

Wilson, Thomas J., Jr., Dean of Administration and Registrar, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Berdahl, John G., Registrar, Augustana College, Sioux Falls. 
Wilson, R. O., Registrar, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 
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OHIO 


Burgoyne, Helen H., Acting Registrar, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 
Burke, Catherine A., Registrar, Sisters College, Cleveland. 

Clarke, Helen M., Assistant Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Cockins, Edith D., Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Conger, Allen C., Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 

Conger, Mrs. Allen C., Guest, Delaware. 

Copeland, Herman A., International Business Machines Company, Ohio. 
Dilley, Frank B., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Ohio University, Athens. 
Dilley, Mrs. Frank B., Guest, Athens. 

Downer, Edward T., Registrar, Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
Fitch, Donald R., Registrar, Denison University, Granville. 

McGowan, Stuart R., Registrar, Kenyon College, Gambier. 

Mittinger, Eugene R., Registrar, John Carroll University, Cleveland. 

Perry, Claude D., Registrar, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green. 
Perry, Mrs. Claude D., Guest, Bowling Green. 

Petcoff, Mrs. Hazel, Registrar, University of Toledo, Toledo. 

Roe, Virfsel, Registrar, Franklin College, Columbus. 

Sister M. Aquinas, Registrar, Notre Dame College, South Euclid. 

Sister Margaret Loretto, College of Mt. St. Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph. 

Sister Maria Caritas, Registrar, College of Mt. St. Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph. 
Smyser, William C., Registrar, Miami University, Oxford. 

Stanley, Edith, Registrar, Oberlin College, Oberlin. 

Tuite, Mary H., Assistant Registrar, University of Dayton, Dayton. 
Wolcott, F. Isabel, Registrar Emeritus, Oberlin College, Oberlin. 


OKLAHOMA 


Adkisson, R. W., Registrar, Phillips University, Enid. 

Dearden, Anna M., Assistant Registrar, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

Fellows, John E., Registrar, University of Tulsa, Tulsa. 

Howard, Naomie, Secretary of the College of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 

McCune, Edward H., Registrar, Southwestern State College, Weatherford. 

Solomon, Lewis E., Dean and Registrar, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Covey, Mildred, Assistant Registrar, Beaver College, Jenkintown. 

Curtis, George B., Registrar, Lehigh University, Bethlehem. 

Gladfelter, Millard E., Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Grimm, Samuel O., Registrar, Lebanon Valley College, Annville. 

Hoffman, William S., Registrar, Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

Hoffman, Mrs. William S., Guest, State College. 

Marquardt, Carl E., College Examiner, Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

Pugh, David B., Director of Undergraduate Center, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College. 

Ross, C. F., Dean and Registrar, Allegheny College, Meadville. 

Williams, Wilbur L., Dean and Registrar, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La- 
Plume. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Metz, Gustave E., Registrar, Clemson College, Clemson. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Balloch, Mrs. Grace, Registrar, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish. 

Doner, David B., Registrar, South Dakota State College, Brookings. 

Doner, Mrs. David B., Guest, Brookings. 

Frankenfeld, H. W., Registrar and University Examiner, University of South Dakota, 
Vermilion. , 

Frankenfeld, Mrs. H. W., Guest, Vermilion. 


TENNESSEE 


Blocker, Betty A., Registrar, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 

King, Mrs. Warren, Guest, Chattanooga. 

Lehman, John W., Guest, Fountain City. 

Robinson, J. R., Registrar, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Robinson, Mrs. J. R., Guest, Nashville. 

Smith, Harold F., Registrar, Fisk University, Nashville. 

Smith, Austin W., Dean and Registrar, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 
Stewart, Erin G., Assistant Registrar, Southwestern University, Memphis. 
Thomason, Richmond F., Registrar, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Vaden, James W., Assistant Registrar, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 


TEXAS 


Berea, Clifford H., Registrar, Trinity University, Waxahachie. 
Boyer, Frances E., Registrar, Hockaday Junior College, Dallas. 
Brewer, Robert L., Registrar, Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
Fichtenbaum, Max, Assistant Registrar, University of Texas, Austin. 
Graham, Iris, Registrar, McMurry College, Abilene. 
Howell, Eugene J., Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, College Station. 
Hutton, S. W., Registrar, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 
Preston, Joe B., Registrar, North Texas Agriculture College, Arlington. 
Wilkins, Charles S., Dean of Students and Registrar, John Tarleton College, 

Stephenville. 

VERMONT 


Bristol, Jennie H., Registrar, Middlebury College, Middlebury. 
Phillips, Myrtle H., Assistant Registrar, Vermont Junior College, Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA 


Baskervill, Mary H., Registrar, Arlington Hall Junior College, Arlington. 
Boone, Jeanette, Assistant Registrar, Sweet Briar Coliege, Sweet Briar. 
Slusher, Clarice, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blackburg. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Long, J. Everett, Assistant Registrar, West Virginia University, Morgantown. 
McGraw, S. L., Registrar, Concord State Teachers College, Athens. 


WISCONSIN 


Alexander, Belle M., Secretary of Freshman Administration, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 
Deakins, Clarence E., Registrar, Lawrence College, Appleton. 
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DuPont, Reverend Ferdinand F., Registrar, St. Norbert College, West De Pere. 
Heim, Marie T., Senior Clerk, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Martin, Georgia M., Assistant Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Merriman, Curtis, Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Sister M. Edmund, Assistant Registrar, Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee. 
Sister M. Johannella, Registrar, Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee. 

Weirick, Bessie M., Registrar, Beloit College, Beloit. 

Yuenger, David A., St. Norbert College, West De Pere. 


SYRIA 


Kurani, Habib A., Registrar, American University of Beirut, Beirut. 
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Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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Registrations 


24 
30 
38 


23 
46 
55 
69 


66 
106 


107 
118 
160 
105 


155 
214 
253 
119 


250 
232 
282 


266 
219 
235 


309 


285 
334 
442 
325 


* Deceased. 


REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 


Year 
1910 


1911 
1912 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1987 
1919 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 


1936 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1910-39 
Place President 

Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 

Boston A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 

Chicago A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 

Salt Lake City *J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

Ann Arbor G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

Lexington *F, A. Dickey, Columbia University 

Chicago A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Washington E. L. Gillis, University of Kentucky 

St. Louis *A.G. Hall, University of Michigan 

Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

Boulder T. J. Wilson, University of North Caro- 
lina 

Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

Atlanta R. M. West, University of Minnesota 

Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 

Seattle C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 

Memphis E. I. Grant, Columbia University 

Buffalo J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

Chicago R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 

Chicago J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

Raleigh K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

Detroit * Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

; nology 
Kansas City J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 


New Orleans 
New York City 
St. Louis. 


Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

William S. Hoffman, Pennsylvania State 
College 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 
1914-40 
Year No. of Members Year No. of Members 
1914 62 1929 696 
1915 100 1930 749 
1916 123 1931 754 
1917 140 1932 720 
1919 177 1933 705 
1920 194 1934 671 
1922 210 1935 671 
1924 299 1936 699 
1925 331 1937 Té2 
1926 384 1938 756 
1927 504 1939 784 
1928 622 1940 790 
MEMBERSHIP BY STATES AS OF MAY 31, 1940 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the 
Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, Temple University. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, includ- 
ing the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as 
to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will 
be made to all those answering announcements. 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position beginning fall of 1940 as 
Assistant Registrar in small co-educational college in rural community. B.S. 1930, M.S. 
1938. Major: bg gen Seven years’ experience in a work, five as secretary 
to the Registrar, two as Recorder and Statistician. Reply FG, Care Editor, Registrar's 
Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (3) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young man, 29, married, interested in position as Registrar 
or Assistant Registrar. M.A. in Social Sciences, University of Wisconsin. Five years in 
office and personnel management, and broad experience in research. Now employed 
as Assistant Social Science Analyst and anxious to specialize in educational administra- 


tion and research. Reply L, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. (3) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young man, 27, single, desires position as Registrar or 
Assistant. M.A. degree. Preparation: Three years part-time assistant in Offices of 
Registrar and Dean; three years teaching pape school mathematics; three 
years in a large business office. Experienced in correspondence, interviews, office 
routine, tests, records, and reports. Present location, New York City. Reply J, Care 
Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (4) 





Pos!TION WANTED:—Young man, 34, desires position as Registrar. A.B., Bucknell 
University; M.A., University of Pennsylvania. Six years’ experience as assistant in 
Registrar s Office, field representative and director of public relations. Reply WG, Care 
Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (2) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in administrative office. 
Has had six years’ experience as secretary to the Registrar and as Recorder of a State 
University. Is now secretary to Treasurer of a manufacturing company but is anxious 
to get back into a college. Reply to LF, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. (1) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position as Registrar, Recorder, Secre- 
tary or Certificate Clerk, in accredited college or university. B.A. (Honor Graduate), 
State Permanent Certificate, 1918; M.A., 1926. Major, English; minors, Educa- 
tion and French. Sixteen consecutive years of successfu —— in local, standard 
university serving in above capacity. Reply IRV, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. (1) 
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Speed up the Preparation of 
Important Records with punched cards 


Through the medium of punched cards and Interna- 
tional Electric Accounting Machines, registrars can 
quickly obtain Class Lists, Grade Reports, Permanent 

Record Postings, Student Directories, and many other / 
statistical and accounting reports. 


Electric Test Scoring Machine 
for Rating Examinations 


This machine automatically scores examination papers 
of the objective kind—the type in use today for meas- 
uring academic achievement, mental traits, skills, abili- 
ties, personality, vocational interests, adaptabilities, and 
other areas necessary for guidance or placement. This 
machine removes the burden and much of the expense 
involved in scoring tests. 


Ask your nearest International representative to demon- 
strate the speed and accuracy of these modern methods. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building Branch Offices in Principal 
590 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. Cities of the World 
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OFFICERS—1939-40 


President 
WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN..... Pennsylvania State College 


First Vice-President 
Biiwra Bl. DSUBRS os .henx i ene University of Buffalo 


Second Vice-President 
HarrRY M. SHOWMAN......... University of California 


Secretary 


Be @ WHBEBR? oci00-42 85 ocean University of Chicago 
Treasurer 
RCH AIRIMGEM 6 fcc oe en Missouri School of Mines 
Edito1 
MILLARD BE. GLADFEETER:.... 664. ose. Temple University 


Member of Executive Committee, ex-officio 
Eprth: BD; COCKINS: «.«..<66c6 2% Ohio State University 





SPECIAL AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Special Projects 


IRA M. SmituH, Chairman...... University of Michigan 
ee. tr Temple University 
rrr University of Arkansas 
Ji. Pe WEPEGHEEE 00 «<6 co cek co cceous Stanford University 
K. P. R. NEVILLE.......University of Western Ontario 
Ae rere University of Minnesota 
C.F. MPARUPR. ow. occcaonen State University of Iowa 
We. We MER, fo id kenes Birmingham-Southern College 


Regional Association Committee 


Enock C. Dyrness, Chairman. .Wheaton College (IIl.) 


ee eee rere New York University 
LEO CHAMBERLAIN........... University of Kentucky 
ABEAN ©, CONGER’.:< ss ssi; Ohio Wesleyan University 
we. , COONS. cg sk ciao wrens Texas Technical College 
S R. DOWER... 15.55. Florida State College for Women 
Wyatt C. HALE........ Birmingham-Southern College 
ae ek Villanova College 
ts Rk oc oc cacdaceoraues Oregon State College 
R. E. MCWHINNIE............ University of Wyoming 
CurTIs MERRIMAN........... University of Wisconsin 
W. P. SHOFSTALL...................stephens College 








STANDING COMMITTEES 
(Continued) 


Board of Ediiors of the JOURNAL 


Editor—MILuarp E. GLADFELTER...Temple University 


Book Reviews Editor—W. C. SMYSER 
Miami University 


Advertising Manager—ELwoop C. KASTNER 
New York University 


Circulation Manager—ALMA H. PREINKERT 
University of Maryland 


Regional Associations Editor—ENock C. DYRNESS 
Wheaton College (Illinois) 


Professional Reading Editor—ArtuHuR H. Larson 
Eastman School of Music 


Associate Editor—H. H. ARMSBY 
Missouri School of Mines 


Associate Editor—R. M. WEST 
University of Minnesota 


Associate Editor—WyaTt W. HALE 
Birmingham-Southern College 


Associate Editor—Lro M. CHAMBERLAIN 
University of Kentucky 


Budget Committee 


ry University of Arkansas 
Miss EpITH D. COCKINS........ Ohio State University 
WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN..... Pennsylvania State College 


Office Forms and Filing Equipment 


FRED E. NESSELL, Chairman 
George Washington University 


Miss EMMA DETERS............ University of Buffalo 
eG SARNSDORE ... 6 ..60.6.5 c's 608 New York University 
CHARLES H. MARUTH......... State University of Iowa 
TS Sy. rr Denison University 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
Monday, April 22, 1940 
6:00 P.M. — Dinner Meeting 
Main Dining Room 


REGISTRATION AND INFORMAL RECEPTION 
Ball Room—Sixteenth Floor 
7:30-10:00 P.M. — Registration of Delegates 


8:30-10:00 P.M. Informal Reception for Delegates and 
Visitors 


[4] 
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GENERAL SESSION 
Ball Room—Sixteenth Floor 


Tuesday, April 23, 1940 
9:30 A.M. — 12:00 M. 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 
Pennsylvania State College 
Presiding 
Invocation— 


THE REVEREND M. B. MARTIN, S.J. 
Associate Dean of the College of Arts 


and Sciences at St. Louis University 
Address of Welcome— 


G. W. LAMKE 


President Missouri Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, Washington University 


Report of the Washington Conference on Cultural Re- 
lations with the Other American Republics— 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 
Cultural Heritages with the Spanish American Re- 
publics— 
DR. JOSE MANUEL ESPINOSA 


Assistant Professor of History, 
St. Louis University 


Discussion— 


E. J. HOWELL, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, and Patrick MiLLer, University of New 
Mexico 


The Near Eastern Student and His Problems on Trans- 
fer to American Universities— 


DR. HABIB KURANI 
Registrar, American University at Beirut 


Discussion— 


RoBERT L. WILLIAMS, Assistant Registrar, University 
of Michigan 


Announcements— 


12:30 P.M. 


Men’s Luncheon 
Hotel Statler 
FREDERICK MARSTON, Chairman 


Women’s Luncheon 


Tea Room - Stix, Baer, and Fuller Dept. Store 
sixth floor 


Miss KATHERINE HILLIKER, Chairman 


[5] 








GENERAL SESSION 


Ball Room—Sixteenth Floor 
Tuesday, April 23, 1940 
2:30 P.M. 


MISS EMMA E. DETERS 
Universty of Buffalo 
Presiding 


The Undergraduate Centers of The Pennsylvania 
State College— 
DAVID B. PUGH 


Director of Undergraduate Centers at 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Discussion—The Junior College View— 

J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS, Registrar, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College (Chicago) 
Discussion—The Liberal Arts College View— 

W. C. SmyseEr, Miami University 
Discussion—The University View— 
LEO CHAMBERLAIN, University of Kentucky 
Adult Education as the Coordinator of Culture— 
FRANK M. DEBATIN 
Dean of University College, 
Washington University 


Panel Discussion— 
M. E. GLADFELTER, Temple University 


E. T. Downer, Cleveland College; Frep JErrrey, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis; R. S. 
JOHNSON, University of Florida; R. F. THOMASON, 
University of Tennessee 


7:30 P.M. 
Ball Room—Sixteenth Floor 


Annual Dinner 
(Dinner dress optional) 


FREDERICK MARSTON 


Kemper Military School 
Toastmaster 


Dinner Speaker— 
Rassi F. M. Isserman, St. Louis 


Music— 
CELESTIAL CHORISTERS, St. Louis 


[6] 
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GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday, April 24, 1940 





Parlor A - Mezzanine 
8:00 A.M. 
Breakfast for New Registrars 
FREDERICK MARSTON 
Kemper Military School 
Presiding 


The Human Touch in Administration— 
EZRA L. GILLIS 
University of Kentucky 


9:30 A.M. 
Ball Room—Sixteenth Floor 
WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 
Presiding 
Advanced Standing Procedures— 
C. E. MARQUARDT 
College Examiner, 
The Pennsylvania State College 
Discussion— 
Photographic Equipment and Methods in the Regis- 
trar’s Office— 
C. ZANER LESHER 
University of Arizona 
Question Box— 
G. E. Metz 
Clemson College 
CHARLES S. WILKINS 
John Tartleton Agricultural College 





12:15 P.M. 


State and Regional Luncheons 
(Arranged with the aid of the Local Committee) 





AFTERNOON 
Assigned to the Committee on Local Arrangements 





6:00 P.M. 
Parlor A - Mezzanine 
Dinner and Forum for New Registrars 


G. P. TuTTLE 
University of Illinois 
Presiding 


[7] 








GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, April 25, 1940 


PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
9:20-10:40 A.M. 


The Making of Class and Examination Schedules— 
Parlor A - Mezzanine 
MARY A. ROBERTSON 
University of Alabama 
Discussion— 
HELEN CLARKE, Ohio State University; CARRIE MAE 
Prosst, Goucher College; GEorcE B. Curtis, Lehigh 
University 
Mechanical Aids for the Registrar— 
Ball Room—Sixteenth Floor 


CHARLES H. MARUTH 
State University of Iowa 


$:30-12.30 P.M. 


Problems of the Registrar in the Junior College Field— 
Room 302 


W. L. WILLIAMS 
Dean, Scranton-Keystone Junior College 


Discussion—The Admission Blank— 
WALTER J. MoBerG, North Park College 
Discussion—Admission Requirements, Transfer and 
Terminal— 
Mary H. BASKERVILL, Arlington Hall Junior College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Discussion—Personnel Records— 
W. P. SHOFSTALL, Dean of Administration, Stephens 
College 


Discussion—The Transfer Problem— 
H. G. Harmon, President, William Woods College 


Discussion—Records of Transfer Attainment— 
W. J. Moony, Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, 
Mississippi 


[8] 
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GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, April 25, 1940 
10:45 A.M. 


Convocation Procedures— 
Room 102 


FRED NESSELL 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


Appraisal or Evaluative Functions of the Registrar— 
Ball Room—Sixteenth Floor 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan 





Cumulative Records and Reports 
Room 104 


ENOCK C. DYRNESS 
Wheaton College, (Illinois) 


Discussion— 


CLARENCE E. DEAKINS, Lawrence College; WILLIAM 
C. SmyYSsER, Miami University; Harry E. Exper, In- 
diana State Teachers College; C. F. Ross, Allegheny 
College 


1:30 P M 
Ball Room—Sixteenth Floor 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Reports of Standing Committees— 


Executive Committee, Budget Committee, Commit- 
tee on Special Projects, Regional Committee, Com- 
mittee on Office Forms and Filing Equipment 


Reports of Association Officers— 


Editor of the JOURNAL, Second Vice-President, 
Membership, Treasurer 


Reports of Special Committees— 
Committee on Attendance, Committee on Resolutions 


New Business 
Introduction of the New President 
Announcement of Place for Next Convention 


Adjournment 


[9] 








CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Committee on Local Arrangements and Registration 
G. W. LAMKE, Co-Chairman. ..Washington University 


ELMA Poote, Co-Chairman...... St. Louis University 
SB ene University of Missouri 
ARAN COSINE. 65.04.0065 + sis ow veers Lindenwood College 


W. B. PARKER 
Washington University School of Medicine 
FREDERICK MARSTON.......... Kemper Military School 


Committee on Hospitality and Introductions 


FREDERICK Marston, Chairman 
Kemper Military School 


L. A. EuBANK....Northeastern State Teachers College 
era MEETOGIIING i... 5:55.) ¢:0/s¥ev ee eres Xooceip elena’ Rockhurst College 
RT GAO OEE, 66.6. «6.5.5 (500: 16'S > ore 6s 9 ah St. Louis University 
PANE RIUOIIR. oc ccc eesewvcss Lindenwood College 
PRABETAC PRICKEUTS . é.6:5)606 0 se 0 6008 303 Central College 
WY PE RD HORS DAT 5. 6.0505 cis o'scsis se wee aie o Stephens College 
ISESTER USOROMEO 4 «5c c ee 6 ees nee 6s Webster College 


Committee for Women’s Luncheon 
KATHERINE E. HILuiIKErR, Chairman. .Boston University 


PEGA WOTCKINSON 6 << o.6.0.0654.0-0805.¢ Mt. Holyoke College 
Wanpva MacMoreEanp. .Emmanuel Missionary College 
FLORENCE I. MCGAHEY........ University of Nebraska 
NEARY ©. MIORRIS .:..... -2 0 ese sae Ohio State University 
CLARICE SLUSHER....... Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Committee on Nominations 


K. P. R. NEvILLE, Chairman 
University of Western Ontario 


Af SE be por: (2 Oe Stanford University 
a rer University of Minnesota 
Sts REESE isso. a ves do. 0 8 aa eee eeregete Allegheny College 
KATHARINE GEORGE.......... Northwestern University 


Commiitee on Resolutions 


MAX FICHTENBAUM, Chairman....University of Texas 
PADHER OL ARDIN: 6.6.6 5 s)6-6 oss ss eisioverse Rutgers University 
Bee. PHOMASON: 6 si05 5 06000 University of Tennessee 
SAMUEL O. GRIMM .......... Lebanon Valley College 


Committee on Appraisal 
ARTHUR H. Larson, Chairman. University of Rochester 


(CR OR ces: ie err ener ameter University of Kansas 
OR ES EO te Tulane University of Louisiana 
DIRS CLARA 1D). HAVES «06:00: cae ae Bowdoin College 


Office Equipment Exhibits 
S. Woopson CANADA, in charge. . University of Missouri 


Co-Editors of the Daily News Bulletin 


COS OO 0 A rc ge rE Clemson College 
CHARLES S. WILKINS 
John Tartleton Agricultural College 
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